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i The Independent. — 


THE STATE OF DELAWARE. 





Tue state occupies the north-eastern portion of the 

peninsula between the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays ; 
it is 92 miles long by an average of 23 miles wide, hav- 
ing an area of 2,120 miles, and 956,144 acres of land, 
calued at $18,880,031. The territory was early claim- 
al by the Dutch, who had a fort there, but the first ac- 
hial settlement was by the Swedes, at Christina, in 
1625, The Dutch, however, took possession in 1653, 
«aj annexed it to the New Netherlands, and so it be- 
-ame incorporated with New York in the hands of the 
English in 1664. In 1681, William Penn purchased 
the rights of the Duke of York in this district, which 
be attached to his proprietary government of Pennsyl- 
ania, but with a separate legislature, under the name 
+ «The Three Lower Counties on the Delaware.” In 
ong the district assumed sovereignty, constituted itself 
he state of Delaware, and became one of the “ original 
hirteen” United States of America. 

It was thus originally and wholly northern in its ori- 

and in all ite habits and associations. In all the 
arlier geographical classifications of the states, it was 
ever reckoned with the South. The earlier classifica- 
on made three divisions, Eastern, Middle, and South- 
m. The “ Middle States” were New York, New Jer- 

y, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. Not an instance can 

“found in any printed book, paper, or record, in which 

elaware was ever reckoned with the South prior to the 

ar 1820 

Neither was it reckoned as one of the states having 

special interest in slavery, or supposed to have ite 

es ter and policy governed by that institution. By 

» census of 1790, New York held slaves to the ex- 

nt of 6.27 per cent of her population ; New Jersey, 

20 per cent., and Delaware 15 per cent; while in 

arviand the slaves amounted to 32 23 per cent.; in 
. and in South Carolina to 43 per 


9.21; 


irginia to 


nt. The following ten years reduced the ratio of 
ves in Delaware to 9.58 per cent.; and there has 
en a continued reduction in each decennial period, 

now the proportion of slaves is only two and a 
f percent. And yet this state has now been uni- 


mly for thirty-seven years politically affiliated with 
slaveholding states 

loubtedly, we must look to politics for the solu- 

We have seen that the social 

ciple could not have been the cause, for the people 

their erigin and habits identified with the 

d not with the South. It could not have been 

omical interests, for in 1820 the proportion 

es to the whole population was only 6.2 per cent. | 

h was just what New York had in 1790; and this 

it is now only 2 

nt., which is less than New Jersey had m 1820. 


fthis phenomenon. 


has steadily diminished till 


ere are no products in Delaware which require slave 
ind if there were, the amount of slave labor 
ible there would be quite insignificant. 


The year 1820 saw the country convulsed with threats 
sunion, the ever-ready Weapons of coercion by the 
ns of the South, in pursuance of a desperate 
ution of the slaveholding interest to secure a per- 


mtrul of the government. Originally a mi- 


point of population, and having only five 








t ef the original thirteen, they had succeeded 
ng their number of states, gaining five new 
while the North had only gained four, receiv- 
And yet, with 
eir advantages of climate and extent of territory, 


n accession of just fifty per cent. 


w the North gaining ground in point of popula- 
snd sure to gain in a till larger ratio thereafter. 
incture the territory of Missouri wished to be- 

e a state, and the Northern representatives clumsily 
irporate the prohibition of slavery into 
bling act, when they ought to have passed it as 
nactment, as had been done with the other 
The struggle of parties became very deter- 

nd at length the representatives of the state 
sare wheeled over into the Southern line, and 


kK to im 


rried the day, thus securing the control of the 
ind of the Presidential election to this day. 
tives by which these representatives of Del- 
re were governed can only be conjectured. That 
riously feared the actual dissolution of the 
nless Missouri was permitted to come in at 
ment, and as a slaveholding state, is not to be 
when we consider the intelligence of the 
remember that no threats er demonstrations 
tthe Union have ever had force enough to di- 
sh) the price of lots in Washington, to lower the 
f the United States, or to affect the stock mar- 
single cent. It is highly probable, therefore, 
rsonal considerations with them as individuals 
thed the dictates of wisdom and the claims of 
patriotism. One of those Senators soon became 
wner of a plantation and slaves on the Mississip- 
What the others gained the public never knew. 


hen 





e effect upon the state of Delaware was de- 
rom that day Delaware has been reckoned as 
uthern state. 


} 
Slavery has governed its pelicy and 
8s, internal and external. Ever since that de- 
the leading men of the state—the Claytons, 


iBayards, and their associates, have devoted them- 
to national politics rather than to state improve- 
and have been more solicitous to become influ- 
) politicians at Washington, than show themselves 
men at home, by their successful labors to make 


state great. From that day forward, Delaware 
n comparatively paralyzed in its advancement. 
wth in sixty years has been less than that of 
er state, being only 55 per cent., which is less 
per cent. per annum, while Rhode Island, 
ler territory, has increased 113.5 per cent., 
han double. Its educational system is so de- 
that although 78 per cent. of its white popula- 
re born in the state, and only 7.4 per cent. born 
countries, there are 4,536 adult whites unable 
ting nearly 64 per cent. of the white popu- 
In thirty years it has become quite Southern 
ind has fallen far in the rear of those 

* free states from whose ranks it was basely 


1 1820 


whole 


Lumber of slaveholders in the state is 

’, and if they should all get disgusted and em- 

* the state would not feel the loss, which would 

‘ethan made up in six months by the influx of 

“ome tree population. Of these slaveholders, 

1 10 to 20 each, 117 have from 5 to 10, and 

than 5 each, The general average of the 

s given by De Bow, shows about one- 

ners of single slaves, and one-half as hav- 

‘an fiveeach. But in Delaware, 40 per cent. 

‘eholders have but ome slave each, and only 

~ Save more than five each. It is sufficient 

“at the slaves are chiefly household servants, 

, -loyed as field-laborers, they must work along 

- Owners or other white men, and that there 

"in the state any planters as a patrician class, 
~ Tih as the lords of men. 


tates 


Movement of Populatiou. 
eu ue tables, the data of which are taken partly 
uty f, 8 Compendium of the Census of 1850, 
oo Dr. Fisher’s accompaniment to Colton’s 
Ring . *n arranged specially for the purpose of 
hich he Progress of each of the three classes 
hat of . People of Delaware are legally divided, 
the eas” ta! Population. The first table also 
Mead the state population with that of the 
Vaile th. 7 at the several periods. It shows 
state has actually gained in pepulation 
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in every period, the gain was commonly very small, in 
one decade only one per cent., and the largest gain 
being in the last decade, seventeen and a quarter per 
cent. In comparison with the entire Union, Delaware 
was almost two per cent. in 1790, but was less than 
one-half per cent. in 1860. 
Decennial Movement ef Populaticn. 
1. TORAL POPULATION. 


Census. Population. Increase. Percent. Prop.of U.8. 
1790 59,096 inde salle 1.86 
1800 64,273 5,177 8.76 1.03 
1810 72,674 6,401 13.07 1.25 
1820 72,749 75 0.10 0.92 
1830 76,748 3,999 5.50 0.73 
1840 78,085 1,237 1.74 0.55 
1850 91,532 12,447 17.23 0.47 

2. WHIFE POPULATION. 
Whites Increase. Percent. Prop. of total. 
1790 46,310 Sats a. 78.36 
1800 49,652 2,542 7.65 77.56 
1810 55,361 5,509 11.05 76.18 
1820 55,282 79 0.14 75.99 
1580 57,601 2,319 4.10 75.05 
1840 58,561 960 1.66 7499 
1850 71,169 12,608 21.53 77.76 
3, PREB COLORED POPULATION. 
Free Colered. Increase, Per Cent. Prop. of Total. 
1790 3,499 ivi en, Se 6.60 
1800 8,268 4,369 112.05 12.86 
1810 ~=—s:13,,136 4,868 58.88 18.02 
1820 12,958 178 1.36 17.81 
18%) «15,855 22.36 20.66 
1840 §=16,919 1,064 6.71 21.67 
1850 618,073 1,154 6.82 19.75 
4. SLAVE POPULATION. 
Slaves Decrease. Per Cent. Prop. of Total. 
1790 8,887 ee ee 15.04 
1800 6,153 2,734 30.76 9.58 
1810 4,177 1,976 32.11 5.75 
1820 4,509 3 7.95 6.20 
1830 3,292 1,217 26.99 4.29 
1840 2,605 687 6.71 3.34 
1850 8=.2,290 315 6.82 2.50 


The second table shows the remarkable fact that the 
white population has maintained almost its exact pro- 
portion of the whole ; the highest ratio being 78.36 
in 1790, and then regularly losing ground to the lowest, 
74.99, in 1840. During the last decade, 1840-50, it 
almost recovered what it had lost. From 1810 to 1820, 
the number of whites was slightly diminished—a logs 
of 79. During this same period, the free colored lost 
178, but the slaves gained 332, which allows an actual 
increase of 75 in the whole population. 

With the exception ef that period, the free colored 
population steadily increased, and the slaves as steadily 
diminished in every decade, but the two together hav- 
ing the same ratio to the whole at the end as at the 
beginning. It shows that what the slaves have lost, 
the free colored have gained in proportion. It proves 
two important points most cenclusively—first, that 
slaves can be emancipated and retained en the ground 
as laborers ; and second, that freed slaves are not in- 
clined to force themselves upon the North as an un- 
welcome population. 

The joint aggregates of the slaves and free colored, 
although exhibiting a gain equal to that of the whites, 
do not present a gain equivalent to their own natural 
increase, the whole gain in 60 years being only 59.2 
percent. Naturally, the people of color increase about 
25 per cent. in ten years, which would have made their 
number upwards of 60,000 in 1850, in place of 20,363. 
If a part of this deficiency is chargeable to their unfa- 
vorable condition, and a considerable part to voluntary 
emigration, it is doubtless true that very many of the 
free have been kidnapped outright and transported as 
slaves, and a still larger number of those whe were 
held as slaves by the laws of Delaware, have been 
fraudulently sold or unlawfully carried to the South, in 
direct violation of the law of the state, which expressly 
prohibits the sale or removal of a slave from the state, 
and makes every slave free who is so sold or carried off. 





Full of a feeling of the inadequacy and soullessness 
of our system of culture, Scheffer is careless of color, 
of texture, of tone. He has put upon canvas the 
thought which Goethe embodied in his Mephistopheles, 
that the essence of evil for our day is intellect applied 
to sensual and selfish ends, and uninspired by con- 
science and the sense of beauty. Scheffer could afford 
to bend all his power to the naked statement of such a 
thought. He did not seek to add anything to his con- 
ception, to grace it with ornament which would only 
weaken and dilute its force. He strove to speak plain- 
ly, to convince, to put his perception in every breast, 
and communicate his own reverence for spiritual force, 
his abhorrence of all that accomplishment which makes 
a man of the world an Alcibiades or Napoleon. 

In all deep minds the sense of beauty is a perception 
of moral order. He who has merely an eye for color 
and form will be no artist, will never glow with the fire 
of conviction, with truth which he must communicate 
to his fellows at any cost, by every sacrifice. The 
foolish books do not discredit literature, because we 
have a few good books from which we take our idea of 
the end of book-making. So from a few pictures we 
take our estimate of the dignity and power of art, an 
estimate not to be shaken by the babyism of our gal- 
leries. We write to encourage the healthy contempt 
of our countrymen for all art which is merely a kalei- 
doscope, a pretty unmeaning combination of rich colors 
and flowing forms. We are spoiled for all that by the 
thought and manliness already working in the world. 
If a painter or sculptor have no great pervading hope 
and desire for the advancement of his kind, if he have 
no truth which we dearly need, no longing to impart 
for “ nobler manners juster laws,” he is a second-rate 
or third-rate power, and must stand aside till we have ex- 
hausted the meaning of his betters. Our poets have 
taken up the deepest want we feel, and given it definite 
direction. The music of Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Schubert is the very pulse of a heart preparing for im- 
mortal activity, and we cannot go from these influences 
to a painter who spends himself upon agreeable sur- 
faces, however agreeable, or a sculptor who, having no 
lesson for the mind, will elaborate delicate details that 
are a luxury merely to the eye. 

Raffael gave his contemporaries a conception of 
womanhood, such as the world had never known. 

Angelo had a thought of man inspired, standing awe- 
stricken, uplifted, in the presence of his Maker. There 
are men living and working among us, “ whose eyes 
within their eyes behold” a manhood not to be en- 
countered in the markets and parlors, who see in certain 
moral qualities, in eourage, freedom of thought, sinceri- 
ty, and self control, the future of America. The pow- 
er of such men is doubled by our sympathy. They 
need to be understood. The praises of the newspapers 
are insults to them. Their names and works arg 


mixed in every paragraph with those of the 
sensual and frivolous  triflers, whose impulse 
is vanity, whose end is the lust of the 


eye and the pride of life. Nothmg can reward or en- 
courage the true laborer in any department but intel- 
ligent reception of his thought. We are proud of our 
sculptors, and we name together in vague admiration 
the names of Greenough, Powers, Brown, Crawford, 
and Palmer, men whose views and aims separate them 
more widely than any men can be separated who are 
not brought into direct opposition upon the same sub- 
jeet. These men are united by their art just as 
Beecher and Theodore Parker, and South-side Adams, 
and Brigham Young, and Jackson Davis, and Bishop 





We have heard recently of one of the largest slave- 
holders, who has divided the slaves that were his 
father’s, and who grew up with him on the same farm, 
and has carried a part to Texas, where they cultivate a 
cotton plantation for him under the control of a mercen- 
ary and irresponsible overseer. It is one of the melan- 
choly fruits of the defection of 1820, that this man, 
with the guilt upon him of such an open outrage upon 
both law and humanity, is yet thought worthy to re- 
ceive the suffrages of his fellow Delawarians for high 
offices of trust and honor. 

We were proceeding to analyze the progress and re- 
lations of the population of Delaware, by its division 
into counties, but want of room compels the postpone- 
ment of this part of the subject. We merely subjoin 
the following tables of the actual population of the 
counties in 1790 and in 1850, reserving the more min- 
ute presentation for another time : 

CENSUS oF 1790. 








Counties. Total Population. Whites. Free Colored. Slaves. 
New Castle.. 19,658 16,487 639 2,562 
Kent.. 18,920 14,050 2,570 2,300 
Sussex.... . 20,488 15,763 690 4,025 
Total 59,006 46,300 —-3,899 8,887 
CENSUS oF 1850. 
New Castle . + +-42,780 34,765 7,621 394 
Kent.... ......... 22,816 16,084 6,385 347 
Sere . .25,936 20,820 4,067 1,549 
Total..... 91,532 71,169 18,073 2,290 
MATERIAL CONDITION, 1850. 
Industrial 
Hundreds. Acres. Miles of Farms Dwel- Establish- 
Road. lings. énacits 
New Castle... 9 271,490 619 1,662 7,098 281 
Kent.... 6 392,660 682 1,655 3,873 121 
Sussex .. 10 636,100 951 2,746 4,319 lll 
Total.....25 1,300,250 2,252 6,063 15,200 513 





LETTERS ON ART. 





NO. XXI. 





Substance. 

Breapth, unity, generalization, are all only so many 
names for simplicity and singleness of view. This, in 
all art, is the essential merit of expression. It is the 
prime condition of expression that one thought be sep- 
arated from all others and held up and pressed upon 
the mind till its full value is felt. A perfect treatment 
gives complete effect to the subject, throwing the en- 
tire and unbroken force of it on the beholder. But if, 
after all, there is no subject, what unity can there be in 
a man’s discourse? The artist will seek and reach 
simplicity only when his own mind is fastened in earn-4 
est admiration upon something which he ardently de- 
sires to show—to show just as it impresses him. It 
must be something which he so completely admires 
that he can surrender himeelf to it, and forget before it 
his own powers of representation. For every beauti- 
ful object will baffle all powers. Noman can do justice 
to what he sees, and the feeling of incompetence grows 
with enlarged perception. No man will reach breadth 
of conception and representation unless he feels the 
absolute importance of that which he has to communi- 
cate, and is convinced that it is great enough to fill 
with beauty and immortalize any language ia which its 
meaning can be shown; unless he devotes himself to 
that meaning as worthy of all his powers, and quite too 
great to receive any ornament or honor from his hands. 

Good manner comes always from a good matter, from 
a full enthusiastic mind. Scheffer painted his Tempta- 
tion under the inspiration of a thought which seemed 
vitally important to him. He labored to show the 
emptiness, the possible devilishness of mere mental and 
executive power. He impresses on us his own percep- 
tion that will and intellect, and enterprise and pride of 
character, all the qualities that make a politician or a 


speculator, may be demonized, and leave their possessor | 


in the midst of his strength a spectacle of baffled, howl- 
ing imbecility before the rebuke of purity and good- 
will. His picture is a criticism on the education which 
sharpens every mental faculty, and turns a man loose 
to serve himself, to seek his fortune and not the good 
fortune of the race. It is a condemnation of the disci- 
pline which breeds men able to say with Webster, that 
“ Government existe for the protection of preoprty,” or, 
with Choate, that the equality of men is a “‘ glittering 
and sounding generality.” 





Hughes are united by theology. One sculptor says in 
his practice, “ This is supreme beauty, this which I offer 
you.” Another thinks and with all his might affirms 
that the thought of the other is tawdry, shallow, mate- 
rial, false to great nature, that it misrepresents the 
beautiful world, inverts moral order, emphasizes that 
which is not emphasized by the Maker or by men, but 
only by children and savages. 

One man declares that beauty lies in the soft cush- 
ion of a cheek, in the curve of a chin, in the contour of 
a bust; another finds it in the activity of the form, in 
its elasticity, its balance, its strength, and the grace 
which is an expression of power easily sufficient to its 
ends. Another still is drawn from the body to its 
sublime inhabitant, and delights in his mastery over 
it, his power to reform, to refine, to illuminate the clay, 
and he is a natural enemy of all who put matter in the 
first place and subordinate the supreme spirit. Sensu-+ 
al art is like the yellow-covered literature of the news- 
boys, a vulgar stimulant, and the better it is, so it be 
sensual, the worse it is. The better the manner, the 
worse the work, if the matter be an offense. A feeble 
and vulgar conception is not recommended by the skill 
with which an artist mixes pigments or handles a 
chisel. More shame for him, if he has talent, percep- 
tion, good eyes and hands, but no aspiration, no reach- 
ing toward the great ends of life. 

It is the matter which makes every work, because 
only a great thought can beget great treatment, a noble 
style, a severe simplicity. 

The good method is devotion to a truth. The great 
master spends his nights and days in enlarging his 
conception, in deepening consciousness, in taking up 
the plan of the Maker—the divine order—into his mind. 
The practice of drawing and coloring is to him a spel- 
ling-book from which he learns language. Every 
year a number of young men arrive in the great cities, 
and offer themselves confidently at the studios as pu- 
pils who are sure of a triumphant career. They have 
astonished each his own parish by facility of imita- 
tion, by the ease with which they can represent the 
general forms of man and horse. Perhaps they 


draw well, perhaps they have no eye for 
the niceties of proportion, for the refinements 
or the true power of form. Even supposing 


the boy has both the eye and hand which makes 
painting his native language, there is still no promise 
of artistic power. The grand question remains, What 
thought has he! What idea of man and womankind ! 
What companions does he choose! What deeds and 
influences are dear to him? What activity is honorable 
and lovely in his regard! The artist .is not an eye or 
a hand ; he is not the painter, but the man. It is the 
brain and heart that make the picture or the statue. 
While our galleries are full of the prettiness of senti- 
mental gentlemen who admire their own proficiency, 
but have no conviction to thrust upon us, no burning 
perception of the harmony which is outraged by our 
sensual civilization, it will do us good to review the 
lives of two or three men who have finished their study 
beside us and gone following their own desires into 
larger air. In another letter we will consider the 
genius and works of Seth Cheney, whose memory is 
for all who understand his aims a kind of religion. 
He regarded his art as a vehitle for the highest influ- 
ence, and asked of every man what he had striven to 
do, and not how he had carried his hand in doing it. 
B. B. 





Not Handscmely Done.—The Watchman and Reflec- 
torand The Congregationalist, of Boston, have published 
the Map of Missouri, which was contained in The Inde- 
pendent of July 16th. Both printed from an electrotype 
plate furnished by the publisher of this paper, the price 
of which is ten dollars. Both copy largely from the 
statistical and other statements and descriptions with 
which we accompanied the map in our columns, and 
which were prepared in this office with some care and 
labor, and neither of those papers has indicated by the 
slightest reference any obligation to The Independent, 
or intimated that this paper had any agency in procur- 
ing the engraving of the map, (which cost us $80,) or 
collecting and arranging the accompanying informa- 
tion. 





ANNIVERSARY AT ANDOVER. 


Eps InpEPenDENT:—In common with yourselves 
and the rest of mankind, I had heard from various sour- 
ces—especially from one source under various disguises 
—rumors derogatory to the soundness and efficiency of 
Andover Seminary. 

Their persistency at length determined me to leave 
my humble parsonage, and be present at all the exer- 
cises of the forty-ninth anniversary. And lest you may 
have had ne reporter there personally uninterested 
enough in them to give an unbiased judgment, I will 
eend you some of my impressions. 

Examinations. 

Monday forenoon, 3d inst., the Juniors were exam- 
ined in Hebrew, studied with Prof. Barrows. Several 
of the Messianic Psalms and passages from some of the 
minor prophets were read—the student, in each case, 
giving the writer’s scope as well as the grammatical 
construction and any neticeable peculiarities of lan- 
guage. Among the examiners, Dr. Dimick, of Newbu- 
ryport, well known in these parts as “ up” in Hebrew, 
freely questioned the young men on vexed points, and 
I have reason to know he was highly pleased with their 
appearance, as were other qualified judges. The class 
had evidently not been “ crammed” on selected passa- 
ges—the committee, in most instances, naming the por- 
tions to be read. 

In the afternoon, the same class was examined in 
Greek by Prof. Stowe, on the Epistle to the Romane. 
Some preliminary questions tested the student’s ac- 
quaintance with the history, purpose, plan, and method 
of the Epistle ; the characteristics of the writer’s mind, 
and circumstances of those whom he addressed. Some 
ten or twelve chapters were then critically analyzed 
with reference to the course of argument, language, 
doctrine, &e. As to doctrinal opinions, each student 
gave and defended his own; noticing objections and 
conflicting theories, whether the lecturer’s or another 
man’s, with equal freedom, and with an independence 
and self-reliance which promises well for these young 
exegetes. 

At eight o’clock on Tuesday morning commenced 
the examination of the Middle Class in doctrinal theo- 
logy, under the lead of Prof. Park. 

A large number of the fathers and brethren from 
every city and rural parish of New England and else- 
where were in attendance, and evinced their interest 

by sitting in the over crowded lecture-room through 
two long sessions, occupying all the working hours of 
the day. It is to be hoped that hereafter this exercise 
will be held in the chapel. 

The examination covered the ground the class had 
traversed during the term. The principal topics were 
the atonement, regeneration, sanctification, the cardi- 
nal Christian virtues, perfection, perseverance, growth 
in grace, justification by faith, resurrection, the judg- 
ment, and eternal retributions. 

This examination, like the others, was conducted in 


star-preachers who will draw full houses and pay ;— 
which rate the water of life, not by its purity, but by 
its number of feet of fall—its power to carry the ma- 


On the assumption of holders of pew-property to 
dictate what shall be preached in the pulpit, the Dr. 
spoke with evident feeling, and carried the hearts of his 
hearers with him. The risibles of even the most con- 
servative among the fathers relaxed at his fancy sketch 
of a society’s committee waiting on Paul or Timothy, 
with notice that his preaching of certain doctrines was 
offending some of the chief families, and driving them 
and their money away from the society—and must be 


4. Bondage to a False Conservatism utterly op- 
posed to the Spirit of the Gospel. 

The Gospel is to shake and overthrow till He shall 
come and reign whose right it is. Till then the Chris- 
tian minister must be aggressive—the last person who 
should desire to be called a conservatist, in the popu- 
lar use of that term. Paul, who exhorted to “ give no 
offense in anything,” yet warned his brethren to expect 
stripes, imprisonments, tumults. , 

5. Bondage to Theological and Philos ophical Schools 
and Phrases. 

6. Bondage to Low and Uncertain Views of Divine 
Inspiration. Here were summed up, with great power 
and skill, the arguments for the complete literal inspir- 
ation of the Scriptures, and the necessity of preaching 
out of a real faith in such inspiration. 

7. Dependence on Second-hand Experience, instead 
of working out each one’s own, by direct commun- 
ion with God. 

The discourse closed with a glance at the means of 
deliverance from this bondage, and of renewing the 
pulpit’s just power; such as a more prayerful and 
believing study of God’s word; a fuller communion 
with His Spirit; a more ardent longing for His appro- 
val ; more of Christ’s love for souls ; an entire sanctifi- 
cation of the preacher’s whole being to his work, and 
a bold and fearless church te co-operate with a bold 
and fearless ministry. 

This hasty sketch will give you little idea of the stir- 
ring thoughts, couched in words that manifestly smote 
their way to many young hearts who willlong remem- 
ber this as an occasion when a strong impulse was giv- 
en to their intellectual and spiritual life. 

After the discourse, Rev. Dr. Clark, Secretary, read 
his annual notice of alumni who had died during the 
year. They were Rev. Calvin Colton, LL.D., Joseph 
W. Curtis, Amzi Benedict, Wm. L. Buffit, Aaron .B. 
Church, Josiah Tucker, Eli Smith, D.D., Jno. Bullard, 
Jno. M. Steele ; of those whose theological studies 
were in part pursued at Andover, Abijah Cross, Geo. W. 
Perkins, Nathl. A. Keyes, David Stoddard; and from 
the former corps of teachers, Rev. James Murdock, 
D.D. 

The next anniversary being the semi-centenial, no 

h, was h 





the freest manner. A topic being proposed, the stu- 
dent developed it in his own way—giving usually, but 
not always, the course of argument pursued by the 
lecturer. Frequent interruptions from the examiners 
and others made this unfolding of important and diii- 
cult topics a pretty severe test of the young men’s 
self-possession, as well as of their acquisitions. The 
substance and method of their answers showed, of 
course, various degrees of mental power and attain- 
ment. There was no attempt at concealing deficiencies 
where they existed; no parrot-like repetition of the 
words of lecturers and text-books. Each, se far as it 
went, was an independent development of the doctrine 
in hand, and showed what the student knew or thought 
about it, whether it were much or little. Most of them 
had evidently been trained to use what power they 
have. The sharp cross-questioning brought out, in 
some instances, very creditable forensic skill in defense 
of controverted points. As to soundness in doctrine, I 
happen to know that the Examining Committee—among 
whom were Drs. Dwight, Dimick, Palmer, and Hawes, 
than whom none are higher in the esteem of the 
churches—saw no occasion for alarm. Indeed, it is a 
noteworthy fact, thatthe concern of mind in regard to 
Andover heresies is not felt by those who have given 
and are giving to it their time, money, personal labors, 
and prayers; but mainly by “ outsiders ”—men not 
Congregationalists in heart, if in name; those inte- 
rested in rival seminaries ; and sundry ambitious “ dis- 
appointees,” who see no excellence in institutions 
which they cannot rule. 

The large attendance at this anniversary, and the 
general tone of remark, showed anything but a lack of 
interest and confidence among Congregational pastors 
in their oldest seminary. I incline to think its ene- 
mies will have to resort to more than four signatures 
each, in “ Letters (away) from Andover,” before they 
greatly weaken that confidence. 

In the evening a large assemblage at the “‘ Old South” 
listened to orations from four members of the graduating 
class. Messrs. Byington and Mead represented the 
Porter Rhetorical Society; Thayer and Cordley the 
Society of Inquiry. It may not be invidious to say, 
that the last-named speaker won special praise for 
originality in matter and manner of his oration on “ The 
Skeptical Tendencies of Western Mind.” 

Wednesday was a high day—giving us the opportu- 
nity to hear Dr. Cheever, H. W. Beecher, and Pres. 
Stearns of Amherst College. 


Dr. Checver’s Discourse. 


Dr. Cheever preached in the forenoon kefore the 
Alumni, in the Seminary Chapel, on 2 Cor. iv. 2— 
“« Not handling the word of God deceitfully,” &e. 

After speaking of the prevalent complaints of a want 
of fire and power in the pulpit, as compared with oth- 
er moving forces of society, he first considered the 
question, ‘‘ What is the real power of the pulpit!” This 
is a divine, not human, power, connected with preach- 
ing the truth of God—not science, history, &c.—in de- 
monstration of the Spirit out of a heart which that 
Spirit has illuminated. Spiritual truth, naturally so 
distasteful to the unrenewed heart, when uttered by 
a natural man, is doubly dark and fruitless, as Chal- 
mers found it in his twelve years of early experience. 

Rotten wood shines in the dark, because it is dead ; 
and the admirers of mere intellectual preaching, with- 
out Christ and the Spirit in it, might as well make a 
Dagon of punk-wood, and set it in the pulpit to be 
gazed upon at midnight. 

Turning next to the causes which weaken the pow- 
er of the pulpit, he named— 

1. The Fear of Man. Whatever reaches and rouses 
the conscience is power. That which does this, can 
come only out of deep religious experience, love of 
souls and fear of God. Such must be no self-seekers. 
The readiest way to kill some men is to give them “a 
reputation.” They'll spend the rest of life in taking 
care ofit. Earthly stock is good security against spir- 
itual revolutions. Under this head, the Dr. gave a 
masterly exposition of his text, which many of his 
hearers will long remember; as also his description 
of the Christian as charged with an electric force, of 
which every contact with the world serves to dischiarge 
him. 

2. The Bondage to Wealth and Fashion. Here sat 
for their portraits such churches as court the wealthy 
worldling, because wanted for timber to build up 4 
strong society, while the poor are tucked away in a 
corner. 

8. The Bondage to Pews and Pew-Revenues. Here 
came in for a full share of the writer's caustic wit 
churches that settle ministers to pay church-debts, 
ground-rents, and the large expenses of a costly 
church-egtablishment ; and which must therefore have 





to confer with the trustees and faculty to take measures 
for the appropriate observance of the occasion. 


Congregational churches in their oldest seminary, by 
placing it pecuniarily on a footing worthy of her emi- 
nence in every other respect. The Professors’ salaries 


ry building is absolutely indispensable for the proper 


preservation of the valuable treasures now crowded in | 


the unsafe room over the chapel. 


Address by Rev. H. W. Beecher. 

In the afternoon Henry Ward Beecher addressed a 
densely-packed audience in the Old South. It was 
characteristic, so, of course, you will expect no synopsis 
of it. It was enough to enjoy it without trying to bot- 
tle it up for others. His general theme was strikingly 
coincident with Dr. Cheever’s—the Power of the Min- 
istry, and what things tend to weaken it. He showed 
himself a true New Englander in his opening remarks 
on the character of her pulpit, the sources of its power 
in the personal soul-force of her preachers, their doc- 
trinal views that take hold of practical life, and their 
theory of revivals of religion. Of the things that tend 
to weaken the power of the ministry—passing by as 
universally conceded the lack of deep personal piety, 
i. e. universal and ever-active Love—he specified, as 
inducing religious effeminacy : 

1. False benevolence, sentimentalism, a merbid soft- 
ness, insipid sweetness, that wants to be good, so tries 
to do nothing bad; turns the bones of theology back 
to gristle ; makes man an organ with the soft stops all 


drawn, the sub-bass shut off. Every grace must have | 
“T love David when he swears and curses | 
I have no difficulty with | 
I experience just such myself.” | 


its bass. 
as well as when he prays. 
his objurgations. 
God is love ; but love hurts sometimes. The blade per- 


fected and polished would not be beautified by fire ; but | 
ony Pa- | 
tience is a great virtue—when you can’t help it; but | 


when in process the fire is absolutely essential. 


its a shame to submit when, by only rolling over, you can 
throw the thing.” 
false benevolence in its bearing on our ideas of the 
divine justice, on right preaching, on our bearing to- 
ward crime and criminals, our treatment of popular 
wrongs,—he named 

2. Pride. The pulpit-seekers of reputation here 
took a second castigation, not less severe than that ad- 
ministered by Dr. Cheever, to whose remarks on this 


topic Mr. Beecher’s bore a great resemblance, not only | 


in thought, but in methed of illustration. Mr. Beech- 
er’s remarks on the “ Idolatry ef the Instrament”—the 
seeking to save not souls, but the sermon—illustrated 


by supposing an assault on the Malakoff by those who | 


would greatly like to take it, were it not for begriming 
themselves and their guns with powder, told with 
great effect. 


sometimes ministers. A quality made for the social 


and domestic sphere—just the thing for men in com- | North and South, having given’ references to respecta~ 


panionship—not at all for men in administration ; and 


inducing the setting of man’s opinion before Ged’s, so | they have “no acquaintance” or “ can say nothing fas 


that “ what folks-think” is to some men the Judgment 


Day ; making wares of opinions and principles, and | reasons, to caution the public respecting him. He ap- 


life exhibitory, not real. Its tendency -to imitation, 


torpid conventionalism, and self-stultification, in nam- | 


ing every vice after some virtue, calling obstinacy 
firmness ; the doing nothing, prudence, &c., was very 


graphically set forth; especially the things men will | 
“ The } 


do “to promote the interests of the Gospel.” 
interests of Christianity have often well nigh killed 
Christianity.” 

4. Perverse ideas of the province of Taste. Here 
the speaker came down on the unpractical, unballasted, 
enervating, wasteful ideality of the mystical mind— 
all top and no bottom, running up to ideas, not down 
to things—which interrupts fora Sabbath’s sermons 
the pastor’s usual and more congenial pursuits of lit- 
erature, art, music, &c. “No man,” said he, “is fit to 
preach who thinks anything else is better than preach- 
ing.” “Fine writers” found their rods, which only 
budded, somewhat sharply contrasted with that 
of Moses, which, besides budding, did a number of 
other things of rather more consequence. The speak- 
er paid his respects also to those very “ respectable” 
preachers who, whatever they may be guilty of, never 
do an ungraceful thing; and to those elegant 
Christians, who think nothing in evil so abhorrent 
as the rude force necessary to overthrow it; who 
sit in their windows philosophizing on the beau- 
ty of the fire that is burning their neighbor's dwell- 
ing, and disturbed by nothing but the confounded 
tattle of the watch, and the mad haste, noise, and fury 
of the firemen; who partake of the gentlemanly and 





; but a committee was appointed | 


It is | 
to be hoped that measures will then be initiated for a | 
fuller expression of the cenfidence of the New England | 





After tracing the influence of this | 
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Ohe Independent. 


Special Contributors, 

Tue following persons are engaged as special 
contributors to the columms of The Independent, 
over their own signatures :—Rev. Groaes B. Cuss- 
ver, B.D., (C.,) Rev. Huway Wann Bascusn, (#,) 
and Mrs. Hazerer Beecuen Stowe, (H. B. 8.) 


from different sections of the Union; from England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy 
Land, have been engaged te write for the columns 
of THIS JOURNAL. 

—_————————————— 


liberal hospitality of the slaveholder, and are sure that 
so genteel and cultivated a man cannot be wrong at 
heart, and would be all right but for those i 
abolitionists ; and when some stalwart reformer’s 
head is brought in a charger, “don’t at all approve of 
murder in the abstract, but then, in this particular case, 
it is just what might have been expected.” Taste has 
its place ; but it is net to meet and demolish giant evile. 
For this it needs the clear sight, the bold heart, the 
praying spirit,the presence of God with those who 
preach. 

The peroration, presenting the ideal of a preacher 
not afraid to use the means and instruments which 
give power to the pulpit, was worthy ef the man and 
the occasion. The audience went away feeling that 
they had heard Henry Ward Beecher in one of his hap- 
piest moods. 

Address by President Stearns. 

In the evening, President Stearns addressed the So- 
ciety of Inquiry in the Seminary Chapel. Hs discourse 
was eminently practical, aiming at two objects: to aid 
young men in deciding the question of a personal call 
to the missionary work, and to specify some of the 
most important qualifications of a leading missionary to 
the heathen. Of these qualifications, he named sym- 
pathy combined with unction; strong, well-trained 
ntellect ; natural faculty for acquiring and speaking 
foreign languages ; ability to understand, and resolu- 
tion to obey, the laws of health; a bold, independent 
spirit, combined with prudence ef conduct; power of 
stimulating, attaching, and organizing others for the 
same work ; inflexibility of Christian principle, with 
flexibility in the modes of applying it. 

He closed with an urgent appeal, setting before his 
hearers the example of some of the most devoted and 
efficient missionaries of ancient and modern times, and 
especially of Paul, and of Jesus the great Missionary. 

On Thursday, eighteen of the twenty-nine members 
of the graduating class spoke in the Old South—crowd- 
ed again to overflowing. From the order of exercises 
you will see that there was no lack of variety of sub- 
jects, without going beyond the sphere of matters of 
interest to living men. 

As to the speaking, I will only say that it was uni- 
versally spoken of as creditable to the graduates and 
their teachers. 

May the Master go with these young men into their 
fields—not a few of which are already selected in 
this and other lands, 

After the exercises, the friends and members of the 
Seminary partook of a dinner at the Mansion House, 
and parted to their homes,—many, no doubt, like your 
correspondent, with new feelings of attachment to an 
institution so richly blessed of God, and so richly bles- 
sing the churches. Yours very truly, C. 





The Vaudois Emigrants.+At the request of the 
Rev. Mr. Lorriaux, we publish thie week a statement 
of the Vaudois Commissioners in regard to the final 
selection of a site for their projected settlement near 
Ottawa, Illinois. We are assured by Mr. L. that the 
announcement of an actual purchase having been made 
of lands in Monongalia county, Va., was unauthorized, 
and probably grew out of a misunderstanding by some 
one of his imperfect English. He was himself some- 


| what favorable to that proposal, but his French associ- 


| ates were captivated by the richness of the prairies, 
are wretchedly inadequate ; and a new fire-proof libra- | 


and as they are practical farmers, their judgment ie 
decisive ; they say they had rather give ten dollare an 
acre for land in Illinois than have the Virginia lands for 
nothing. We hope they may be aided to complete 
their purchase. 





The Chureh at Washington. —We have seen a cir- 
cular about to be sent to many of the churches from the 
Congregational church in Washington, and wish it 
much success. They say: 


“ By a series of interesting providences, we have at 
length secured a pastor who knows our condition, and 
who is willing to cast in his lot among us, and to labor 
and suffer and sacrifice with us. We believe he feels 
as deep a personal interest in our enterprise as we da 
ourselves, and that this alone leads him to make the 
necessary sacrifice in entering this field of labor. And 
now, at this interesting crisis of our history, when, al- 
though hope dawns upon us, eur very existence is at 
stake, we feel it our duty te- make known our present 
condition. 

“We are still in the possession of an excellent church- 
edifice, in a superior location, worth $15,000; but it 
greatly needs repairs to make it acceptable toa class of 
persons whom we hope to interest, and upon the house 
there is a debt of about $6,500, which, with our pres- 
ent ability, we cannoteven diminish. This amount is 
now due, and the house exposed to be sold, and must 
be sold, to satisfy this demand, if we do not speedily 
obtain aid from abroad; hence our immediate necessi- 
ties. 

“In view, therefore, of the momentous interest af 
stake, and the fearful crisis that is upon us, we dare 
not withhold this earnest and final appeal to the Chris- 
tian public.”’ 


—F en - 





The Vote in St. Louis.—The whole number of votes 
in the county of St. Louis at the late election, was 
about 11,500, being more than 2,500 less than were 
cast a year ago, nothwithstanding more than a thousand 
voters have been naturalized within the time. Rolland’s 


majority is more than 1,850 over the Border-Ruffian 
| candidate. The Missouri Democrat of the Sth says 


“ About 3,500 votes were not polled, nine-tenths of 
which are ultra free-soil. Upon a direct emancipation, 
unembarrassed by any party antecedents, we may, 
therefore, in the future, calculate upon a clear oo 
majority of 4,000 votes. This is very significant an 
very cheering. At the last April election, Mayor Wimer 
failed of obtaining a clear majority over both his com- 
petitors by two or three hundred ; now we have carried 
the city by 1,484. This shows the rapidity of the 
growth of the free-soil sentiment within the last four 


| months, and the triumph, so far as it involves a mere 


local victory, is glory enough for one day.” 





To whom it may Concern —Caution.—A person 


| styling himself “ Rev. Robert D. Dwyer,” and repre- 


ting that he has b Epi land Presbyterian 
3. Love of Approbation—which haunts men, and nn ee ee y 


minister in Virginia, and has had the friendship of the 
late Rev. Dr. Bullard, of St. Louis, and other clergymen 


ble gentlemen who, on being inquired of, state that 
vorable,” I deem it my duty, for the above and other 


pears to be about forty-five years of age, says he is am 
Irishman by birth, and has an easy address and fashion- 
able air. Lewis Tappan. 


New York, July 30th, 1857. 
To Tue Epirors or Tue InperEenpent : 
Will you be kind enough to inform your “‘ numerous 





| readers” in what county in Virginia the Post-office of 


Bradford is in. Yours, respectfully, 
A Constant Reaper. 

Answer.—We do not know. There is no such name 
in the list of post-offices which we have. All we know 
is, thatin August, 1856, a gentleman subscribed for The 
Independent, to be directed, as the address is entered on 
our books, for “ Bradford, Va.,” for which he paid two 
dollars, in advance, for one year’s subscription. The pa- 
pers were regularly mailed, according to that direction, 
for more than nine months, without any i i 
reaching us from the officials of the post-office, or from 
any other quarter, that the place could not be found, or 
that the papers were not received by our subscriber. 
We believe they were regularly forwarded by the post~ 
master, and regularly received during all that time by 
our subscriber, until at length we received from some 
minion ef slavery the insulting and insolent note which 
we printed. We assume that the Post-office Department 
knows where those papers went, and knows where 
that base note came from—or can know if it will—and 
is therefore responsible. Perhaps it was Broadford, in 
Smythe county. There is such a place. 
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THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 

By Our English Correspendest, 
Enouann, July 25, 1857. 


“To-monow,” before the departure of the U.S. 


mail, it 1a expected a telegraphic 
tion of the overland mail, will be received. - What will 
this “to-morrow” bring forth! What will be the an- 
swer to the two questions which now fill men’s minds 
with anxious expectation! These are,—Have the ar- 
mies of Madras and Bombay remained unaffected by 
the Bengal Revolt! Has Delhibeen fecaptured! To 
these some wil! add a third question,x—Have the mis- 
sionariee in Delhi escaped! Has Mr. Mackay; of the 
Baptist mission, fallen in the massacre of Meerut! We 
wait the morrow. Half-informed, and so over-confi- 
dent, people speak as if Delhi were now recovered, and 


‘ the central power of the revolt broken. But these 


ignorant and over-confident people forget the strength 
of “the City of Kings,”—forget that the revolters in 
possession consist of thousands of highly trained troops, 
outnumbering their assailants by five to one. They 
forget, too, that the sun in the heavens is now assailing 
the Europeans with his most fiery and fatal arrows. 
But speculations are idle ; facts may replace them be- 
fore this ink is dry. 

In the interval, an immense mass of opinion and of 
fact relating te India is set afloat by old military and 
eivil officers and others who have had Eastern expe- 
riences. A few extracts will have an interest in this 
great modern crisis. 

Dr. Kay, Principal of Bishop's College, Calcutta, 
writes under deep feeling, respecting the Delhi mission. 
“Tt is not, indeed,” he says, “ absolutely certain even 
now what has occurred Yet even the most sanguine are 
compelled to believe that the Rev. Mr. Jennings and 
his daugliter, Rev. Mr. Hubbard, Mr Sandys, and 
Chimmum Lall, were all killed. Captain Douglas, too, a 
warm supporter of the mission, shared their fate. Of 
Ram Chunder and Louis Koch (the latter of whom left 
college only last January) nothing is said; they may, 
therefore; have escaped, though our hopes are of the 
faintest kind. Two native Christians succeeded in 
escaping to Agra. One of them says he saw Mr. Hub- 
bard fall, the other that he saw Mr. Sandys’ dead body. 
>» * * * JT will not say much of those whom God has 
taken in this*solemn way to himself. You well know the 
unwearied diligence of the secretary—I might almost 
say founder—ofthe mistion. Mr. Hubbard’s subdued en- 
ergy, and Mr. Sandys’ eager and zealous activity, and 
Chimmum Lall’s honest integrity, were well known to 
all.” 

Only a ‘few days before the outbreak, an extract from 
the visitation report of the Bishop of Madras, respecting 
Delhi, had come under Dr. Kay's notice. “ I have al- 
ready,”’says the Bishop, “ expressed my opinion that the 
ene at Delhi is among the most hopeful and promising 
of our Indian mission fields. The intelligent and well- 
informed converts, holding as they do, high and import- 


ant positions independent of the mission ; the superior 


nature of the school, with its 120 boys—among the 
best I have visited in India; and the first-rate charac- 
ter for attainments and devotedness of the missionaries 
and schoolmasters, are making ar impression whieh is 
moving the whole of that city of kings.” 

A well informed writer animadverts upon the tone of 
a Hindoo- British paper, and, incidentaily, gives some 
interesting views of Indian facts and Hindvo character. 
This paper would seem to have propounded some 
strange and immoral notions, which are thus referred 
wo: 

“While, however, I regret that the writer should 
seem to look back with complacency on the time when 
the ties between our European officers and the Sepoys 
were drawn closer by the absence of all religion on the 
part of the former, (the friendship of the wicked,) by 


the almost universal practice of keeping native mistres- | 


ses, &ec. &c., I must protest against his insinuations, 
that the legitimate instruction of the natives in Chris- 
tianity has occasioned the present revolt. The unre 


strained and indeed licentious native press of India | 


surely contains the expression of the feelings of the 
population in general and of the army in particular. 
Examine the mass of native newspapers issued from 
the beginning of the year up to the present period, and 
you will find that although they not unfrequently mention 
the slow but certawn progress of Christianity amongst 
Hindoos and Mvuhammedans, they only dweil, and that 
bitterly, upon the cartridge questron The efforte of the 


missionaries are comparatively ignored, while the ap- | 
parent or imputed endeavors of the government to in- | 
troduce beef and pork fat into the circulation of devout 


cow-Worshipers and swine-abhorring true believers, 
are insisted on over and over again.” 

The following, as not coming from a religious or 
“ fanatical” source, is very significant, and might well 
help to educate Philosophers and Governments, and aot 
be without instruction even to missionary boards and 
missionary societies. There is nothing new in it, but it 
brings out very clearly, that destruction even of heathen- 
ism by philosophy or science is neither truly educa- 
tional nor constructive, and by no means implies moral 
advancement : 


“ It is beyond question that great numbers of the old 
Hindoo families have been horrified, disgusted, and 
alarmed at the conduct of ‘ Young India,’ who having 
received a liberal education in the government schools, 
from which the Bible is excluded, return to their homes 
atheists ; and insult their parents and the elders of their 
variolis castes by laughing at their time-honored preju- 
dices, eating and drinking forbidden things, &c. Mark, 
true science has deprived these youths of their own 
religion, for Hindoowm and false science are so inex- 
tricably interwoven that you cannot refute the one 
without destroying the other. Every laudable effort, 
therefore, en the part of government to educate and 
enlighten the dark masses of their subjects, is as much 
open warfare against their religion as the labors of love 
of the missionaries ; but with this mighty difference, 
viz. that the government leave their pupils religionless, 
while the missionary, in giving an equally good secu- 
lar education, provides against the inevitable result by 
inculeating the faith and practice of the Gospel of Je- 
sus Christ, ia Which ‘* Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er” stands conspicuous. This, whatever ungodly edu- 
cational theorists may say, (and I deny the genuineness 
of their philanthropy,) is quite true, and acknowledged 
to be so by hundreds of Hindoo parents, who on that 
very account, despite their dread of the conversion of 
their children, continue to send them to the missionary 
schools mas great numbers as those who are being 


trained by the government, not intentionally, into un- | 


dutiful children and worse subjects. 


Mark, again, 
there is no compulsion in either case.” 


The estimate made of the Indian native press by this | 


intelligent writer, is in accordance with that recently 
given in The Independent, on the authority of Mr. Un- 
derhill, Secretary of Board of Missions. It is daring, 
unrestrained, licentious ; and in respect to it the gov- 
ernment has been too neglectful or contemptuous, tak- 
ing little or no pains to expose or counteract its false- 
hoods and malicious ramors. The liberty of the heath- 
en and infidel native press has indeed been licentious- 
ness. It is the weapon of the Brahmin seeking to re- 
cover his tottering supremacy. 

An old Madras officer, now resident. at Devizes, in 
Wiltshire, writes with understanding, and in a strik- 
ingly similar tone : 

“The revolt,” he Says, ‘looks very like a last effort 


made to throw off a yoke galling only to those who | 


prefer rapine and plunder, and the ancient regime, to a 
well ordered and good government. There are no per- 
sons in the world more skilled in the arts of Jesuitry 
than the Brahmins of India, or more subtle to diffuse 
their viewe amongst their own caste. The Mehammedans 
are bigoted to their creed, the Hindoos tenacious about 
their caste, and the introduction of a lower standard 
would naturally tend to create an apprehension in the 
minds of the natives, that caste and Mohammedanism 
were amongst the things that an enlightened and intel- 
ligent age’had deomed. ‘The formation of the Bengal 
army is a decided mistake; the men are a fine body, 
but the idea of raising regiments from high caste na- 
tives is as erroneous as it would be to raise regiments in 
this country consisting of bankers’ and lawyers’ clerks— 


powers that be know nothing about such distinction.” 
Another old Indian, after rebuking the Times, and 
sharply questioning both the knowledge of India and 
the earnestness of Lord Palmerston, gives his general 
view in these terms : 
“ There 4s, I observe, a tendency on the part of min- 
isters and pf their supporters in the i 


than 
a not exactly as causing the disaf- 
fection, but as ab upportaiity fox itd'm 


dispatch, in anticipa- |. 











itself. ~ The Sogape wenll nemsobaen demed  ageey 
ur power, if they had net D0 
ith these wars—if they 


ing sent en foreign service i 
the first cesine end fa Os 
_tipies, and quasi mutinies, in cc 
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animal tallow (it matters not _ animal) 
4 a most prose + proceeding, and quite sufficient 
to cause a mutiny—more effective than a thousand mis- 
sionaries.” > es" g45 - H 

These extracts may sérve as aids to reflection, pend- 
ing the arrival of tidings from the East. 

Perhaps ne Governor-General has ever gone to India 
with a deeper feeling of responsibility, or a more entire 
dedication to duty, than Lord Canning. He avers his 
earnest hope to achieve the victories of peace, as not 
less renowned than war. The present writer “ posted 
up” the new Governor-General’s speech at the time for 
exposition in The Independent, but it was “crowded 
out.” An extract or two from it now will not be unac- 
ceptable, as showing the spirit of the man upon whom 
the crisis has burst : 

“It is never,” said the noble lord, “an eas _ 

. '~ and —inolw to exnress one’s t ~ 
adequate: neem WORASIOE Sy se" 
fot ‘Vindness which far exceeds one’s merit and 
expectation, more especially when the favor coriférrea 
carries with it an amount of trust and responsibility 
which the boldest could hardly look upon without alarm. 
(Hear, hear.) Were I to give utterance to all my feel- 
ings in acknowledging your kindness, I should lay my- 
self open to the suspicion of wishing to dwell on mat 
ters agreeable to myself, of putting out of sight the 
more serious ceremonial of the morning, and of torget- 
ting the weighty cares which must soon follow in the 
prosecution of the trust with which I have been honor- 
ed, and of which the bare iitoeer. is sufficient to 
crush any rising emotion of gratified vanity or ambi- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) But I am not open to any such 
charge. I can truly say that the kindness which I have 
received from you, Mr. Chairman, and from your col- 
leagues, has not created any delusion as regards my- 
eal for whether I look at the magnitude of the task 
that awaits me, or the talents of the distinguished men 
who have been my predecessors, I am painfully sensi- 
ble of how inadquate the laborer is to the great work 
which your kindness has placed in his hands. (Cheers.) 
I know not what may have been the feelings of others 
on former ions like t, and filling the sitaa- 
tion which now I have the honor to fill, but for myself 
I can now say with truth, that the compliments and 








congratulations I have from time to time received on 
this event have seemed to me to be hardly suitable to so 
serious an occasion. (Hear, hear.) [ am not ashamed 
to confess that there are moments in which 1 am tempted 
to shrink from the responsibility that awaits mz, while I 
hope that such a feeling is not incompatible with an honest 
and faithful determination to discharge my duty. (Loud 
cheers.) I am certain that it is not inconsistent with 
the determination to devote all the energies of my mind, 
every minute and every hour of my time, every thought 

















and every inspiration, to the discharge of those pledges 
which I have this day accepted at your hands.” 

Lord Canning probably did not anticipate a military 
revolt, but he distinctly recognized grave possibilities, 
and said : 

“TI know not what course events may take ; I hope 
and pray that we may not reach the extremity of war; 
1 wish for a peaceful time of office, but I eannot forget 


| that in our Indian empire, that greatest of all blessinys 
| depends upon a greater variety of chances and a more 


precarious tenure than in any other quarter of the globe. 
(Hear.) We must not forget that in the sky of India, 
serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, at first no big- 
ger than a man’s hand, but which, growing gradually 


| Jarger and larger, may at last threaten to burst and 


overwhelm us with ruin. What has happened once may 
happen again. The disturbing causes have diminished 
certainly, but they are not dispelled.” 

His last words were these, and surely they are such 
as should prompt the good wishes and prayers of hu- 
mane and Christian men to follow Lord Canning te In- 
dia : 

“The maintenance of the revenue on a solid and 
wholesome fvoting, the extension of public works, and 
the completion of those lines of social and commercial 
intercourse now in progress, will be objects well worthy 
of our attention—those great operations necessary to 
protect us from the dread effects of drought—and last- 
ly, the education of the native population, and as a ne- 
cetsary consequence, the opening to them of public em- 
ployments,—all these things present a large field for 
peaceful triumph, long enough for a life, great enough 
for the most insatiable ambition. (Cheers.) In such a 
field Englishmen may be giants for good or for evil.” 


These aspirations, perhaps, have led mere shallow 
expediency politicians and the godless to decry Lord 
Canning, and to impute to him that his very virtues 
and Christian spirit have been provocative to revolt. 


Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

The current number (July 18) of the [//ustrated Lon- 
don News has a very good engraving of * Mra. Beecher 
Stowe,” —Bust in marble, sculptured by Mise S. Durant ; 
from the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. It is re- 
marked that the fact that here we have an authoress of 
world-wide celebrity “‘ done in marble” by a lady sculp- 
tor, with an ability fully adequate to render justice to 
her subject, argues a degree of independence and self- 
sufficiency in the “ weaker vessels” well calculated to 
make some of the “lords of the creation” feel rather 
foolish, and examine their claims to their assumed title 
In no publie place do the ladies appear to greater ad- 
vantage than in the unpromising sculpture-room of the 
Royal Academy. Besides this bust, “ one of the very 
best works of its kind,” there is Miss Hosmer’s Bea- 
trice Cence, “one of the best statues exhibited.” An- 
other lady sculptor, Mrs. M. Thorneycroft, is also there, 
forming a powerful triad in the Gallery. The critic 
characterizes and highly commends this fact. 

A Criticism on Dred, 

An infallible Quarterly Reviewer has made an egre- 
gious blunder, one which is amusing and eke serious. 
Great, because showing the profound ignorance of the 
learned—ignorance, too, of the oldest and best litera- 
ture,—the literature which has formed and is forming 
humanity. The fact is going round in this form : 


“ In the last number of the Quarterly Review is a re- 
view of Mrs. Stowe’s ‘ Dred,’ in which the writer takes 


| upon himself to designate some of the magnificent im- 


agery of the prophetic writings as ‘nonsease.’ It is 
at page 384 that the following passage occurs: ‘Ia 
some of his (Dred's) rhapsodies -he crosses the narrow 
line which separates the sublime from the ridiculous 
In others he passes the broad one which separates sense 
| from nonsense. -What is the meaning of ‘ the line of 
cenfusion, and the stones of emptiness?” or of “ the 
bow is quite naked, according to the oaths of the 
tribes!”’ Readers of the Bible know that the first ex- 
| pression, so confidently pronounced ‘ nonsense,’ is found 
im Isaiah xxxiv. 11: * But the cormorant and the bit- 
tern shall possess it ; the ow! also and the raven shall 
dwell in it; ard he shall stretch out upon it the line of 
confusion and the stones of emptiness.’ The other ex- 
pression is borrowed from the poetry which constitutes 


the third chapter of the prophet Habakkuk, at the ninth 


verse—' Thy bow was made quite naked, according to 
tke oaths of the tribes, even thy word. Thou didst 
cleave the earth with rivers.’ ” AGRIcoLa. 


THAT BLACK SPOT. 





I nave been not a little interested in that diagram of 
the “ blackness of darkness” in the state of Missouri,pub- 
lished in a late number of The Independent. I imagine 
this to be but one of several! new ideas picked up by 
going on that famous Railroad Excursion” It struck 
me as one of those startling shadows that often precede 
“coming events.” 

I have never seriously doubted, that whenever Kan- 
sas may be admitted into the confederacy, it will be as 
a free state. Since the last election I have scarcely 
doubted that within five years Missouri will become a 
Free State,—prospectively at least, if not by positive 
declaration. 

I write, however, mainly, to express my conviction 
that a critical inspection of the last census for the 
states of Kentucky and Virgina would disclose a simi- 
lar and equally surprising result. There are, doubt- 
less, many counties in each of those states in which 
slavery is hardly known, except as to a few house-ser- 
vants. 

From a pretty extensive familiarity with both those 
states, I have no hesitation in believing, that among 
the intelligent, sober, thinking part of the population 
there are a very large number who are coavinced, and 
at heart feel, that so far as their state is concerned, 
it were far better, and greatly to be desired, that slavery 
should no longer exist. I furthermore believe, that if 
the question could be fairly presented before the 





people, to be determined by ballot,—not that slavery 





‘northern ern boundary of 
a » % » bo 1 le 
I could give good reasons for these 
part based upen long and frequent intercourse with the 
country and the people ‘‘ to the manor born ;” but will 
wait till I am asked. Cosmoro.ite. 





A COUP DIL. 

A snort time since, at the close of our morning 
service, where, collected in a hired hall for the want 
of a chapel, we listened weekly to those candidates for 
whom gmy deepest compassion is moved, while pre- 
paring to depart, the minister approaching, salated me 
and said he wished to express his thanks to myself 
and ethers present for having enabled him to meet our 
eyes during the discourse, as it was not pléasant to 
preach to persons who were looking out of the win- 
dows. I did not say, as I might have said, that it was 
not always possible to catch the eye of the preacher, 
but I felt with him how very important is the sympa- 
thy kept awake by the medium of 4 look now and then 
het@een speaker and hearer, and how far away we 
are removed while vainly struggling to keep up the 
pursuit, the object of which being the life of the eye, 
all the while expending itself upon insensate things ;—a 
luminous thought, for instance, thrown out upon a 
dead lamp, or, as I heard last Sabbath in a large church 
near by, an announcement from the pulpit that a 
meeting in the vestry would be held that evening at 
seven o'clock, especially addressed to the gas-burners ! 

Every one knows that the effect of the eye is magi- 
cal either “ for better or worse,” and though it be not 
necessary that individuals are singled out for a look, 
there is a way by which all may be made to feel them- 
selves really addressed, and take to heart the “ ac- 
ceptable words.” This fault is not uncommon te pul- 
pits of every denomination, and an eminent divine in 
Boston always gives me a headache as I keep time 
with his wildly rolling eyes, feeling at my heart the 
truth that “ the words of the wise are as goads fastened 
by the masters of assemblies.” 

It is quite natural to look where the eye of the orator 
is directed sometimes, and when we see that thee and 





thou meet no response, that no depths are stirred in the 
center lamps, nor “down from the ceiling, and up 
through the floor,” a sense of disappointment comes 
over my heart,—I don’t know how it is with yours, 
kind reader. 

Very recently a gentleman rose on the platform of 
a pic-nic and addressed the audience. His eyes were 
fixed on vacancy. It seemed the stare of a man bereft 
of reason. Perhaps Napoleon had that look when he 
chose to annoy Madame De Stael. The poem written 
for the people was sioken precisely as Macbeth spoke 
to the “dagger which I see before me,” and I was 
moved by an impulse to “ clutch it” into some tangible 
shape, and ask the orator to look at soraething. I re- 
marked to a lady that I supposed it was highly classic, 
to which she replied that very few could comprehend 
his poems, they were so beautiful. I thought so, and 
remembered also that I could not take away with me 


ling her minister, said, * O, if you could but hear him 
say Mesopotamia, Mesopotamia,” for in my wild (govse) 
chase for the eye I lost the idea. 

Many years ago, while residing in the beautiful 
town of N 
necticut, a Methodist preacher, in the absence of Rev. 
Mr. A 
was where I once heard the eloquent Mr. G . min- 
ister to the last of the Mohicans, and where also an 
interesting little Choctaw once addressed the people by 
eye as well as mouth, and not affecting that awful 
blank gaze which, after all, is studied, and anything 
but a grace. When the Rev. Mr. C was about half 


from his brow, looked straight before him and said 
thus—* A female in this congregation has been laugh- 
ing since the beginning of this discourse; may the 
Lord send humility to her guilty soul bef»re she dies !” 


preacher assumed his homily as before. 


him to tell me who was the lady that merited the re- 
proof, and he gave me good reasons for the application 
thereof. 

Of a stiff but certainly impolite school, she had al- 
ways depreeated the custom of preaching without 
notes, and being near the pulpit, she manifested by the 
eye her objection to the same. It was impossible, he 
said, to get rid of the expression from those eyes, and 
that derisive smile. He looked around the house, but 
felt compelled to return, hoping to find the aspect 
changed, yet much disturbed by the contrary. With- 
out notes, he. found himself borne away beyond his 
own recall, and governed by a sensation as new as it 
was painful. This power of the eye was certainly 
undesirable in its effect at the time, but it went to 


sults brought the culprit to a realization of her mean- 
ness, not to say wickedness, in thus despising the 
manner of a most sincere preacher of the Gospel, who 
was compelled to take refuge in the resort described 
in order to conclude his sermon. 

I trust to be forgiven for this hint toward members 


sincere hope that they speak and look in one way, ere 

the windows be darkened, and that “all things be 

done unto edifying.” Heven Bevervy. 
Near Boston, July, 1857. 


DOES GOD APPROVE! 





certainty as to whether the Lord Jesus Christ approves 
or disapproves of "lis representatives on the earth 
holding their fellow isen subject to the laws of pro 
perty. There will then be no uncertainty as to 


cannot be for our true interest to deceive ourselves on 
this or on any other subject ; and how dreadful a re- 
sponsibility must rest on that soul, and especially on 
that minister of the Gospel, who shall mislead others. 


clearly evident that “ from the beginning of the crea- 
tion,” 
more than one wife at the same time ; yea more, every 
man or woman, even although a form of divorce should 
be obtained, (except for one crime,) who should marry 
another, the Judge declares guilty of adultery. And 
open violation of His own law. Such a position 
criminals, instead of a holy God hating iniquity, while 
yet He seeks to bless the sinner by turning him from 
his iniquities,—long suffering even with the best, not 
to encoutage in crime, but that His goodness, mingled 
with chastisements, might lead to repentance. To say 
that God has approved of all that He has suffered men 
to do, would be to say that He has approved of all that 
Satan has ever done, for most assuredly He has per- 
mitted him to do all that he has done. It could not 
then be true that the Lord loves righteousness and 
hates iniquity. His holiness on such a supposition 
would be destroyed. But “without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord.” Again, did He approve of the 
Egyptians’ treatment of the Israelites! He clearly 
foretold to Abraham, Gen. xv. 13, that His seed should 
be a stranger in a land not theirs, and should serve 
them, and yet He adds, “ That nation whom they serve 
will I judge.” And did that dreadful series of plagues 
seem to indicate anything like approbation? Did not 
the Lord call the situation of the children of Israel in 
‘Egypt “a fiery furnace;” and in the preamble 
to the Decalogue did He not claim for all 
time pre-eminent regard for having delivered them 
from their bondage in Egypt, and is He less benevolent 
now than He was then! Does He require less of those 

















who live under the full blaze of Gospel light than He 


idle, in 








even as much comfort as the old lady did who, extol- { Rev. A. Rowein is the minister. 


through his sermen, he paused, wiped the perspiration | consecration of all acquiréments to the cause of right 


This I heard ; then there was a solemn silence—a | It was high praise for the performances of these ‘ prai- 
chill and a thrill seemed to pass around, and the rie boys,” that they were pronounced by many pres- 


whether He has ever approved of polygamy or not. It | . 
| made as to what great scholars of former days actually | stumni of the institution was held at the college on | 
| the day preceding Commencement, Bishop Potter, of 
The style of the discourse was pure | 


| about $2,000, should be published in the Home Mis- | 





, on the pretty blue Thames in Con- | 


» supplied his pulpit for one Sabbath. It | 


yet » Father than 

as the matter now No land we can call our 
own ; no houses our own ; no flocks or herds our own ; 
even our wives and our children and our own bodies 
not our own, but liable at any moment to be whipped or 
sold by others, while we have no power of prevention.” 
Could the same Lord who sent ; upon the 
Egyptians for holding the Israelites in a with 
these dreadful features removed, at a period of so little 
moral light, say, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithfal ser- 
vants,” to those who hold us in a bondage so much 
more dreadful? And much more, can He say it to those 
who, from their position as His accredited embassadors, 
endeavor to persuade others that He sanctions or ap- 
proves of His representatives on the earth holding us 
in a condition so much like that of brates! Js He dis- 
pleased with those who open their mouths to plead our 
cause, even although it is done with all the gentleness 
possible consistent with earnestness } 
St. Louis, July 20, 1857, 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 


ee 


Towa, July 31st, 1857. 
To tue Evrrors or Tus InpErenDENT: 

Gentiemen: A beautiful house of worship for the 
Congregational church of Lyons was dedicated two 
Sabbaths since It is a practical improvement on one 
in the Albany Conv. Book of Plans. Hardly could 
anything be simpler and neater. The size is 35 feet 
by 50, and its capacity about 300 persons. It is seated 
with settees, standing on the carpet, which covers the 
entire floor. Cost, $1,880. The plan should be pub- 
lished in the Home Missionary, according to Dr. Ba- 
con’s suggestion at Brooklyn. 

A year before, lacking one week, this church dedi- 
cated a new brick church, which had cost about $3,000. 
They had built it after the secession of a N. S. Pres- 
byterian church. Finding the location not central, 
they started anew, and now have two church edifices, 
yet number only twenty members! The services of 
dedication were as follows: Preliminary Exercises, by 
Rev. E. M. Moore, Rev. D. Clark, (Pres.,) and Rev. 
Joel Tyler, (Meth.) Sermon and Prayer of Dedication, 
by Rev. George F. Magoun, of Davenport. Conclud- 
ing Exercises, by Rev. L. I. White, minister of the 
eburch. 

A church edifice was also dedicated at Durant, twen- 
ty miles west of Davenport, on the M. & M. Railroad, 
on the 22d inst. Preliminary Exercises, by Rev. D. 
Knowles, and Rev. Calvin Chapman, of Massachusetts. 
Sermon, by Rev. A. B. Robbins, of Muscatine. Other 
exercises by Rev. E. B. Turner, of Morris, Ill. 

tev. 1. S. Whittlesey, formerly of Connecticut, is min- 
ister of the society. The plan of this edifice, costing 


Ons or Mary. 





sionary. Itis seated with chairs—settees not being 
obtainable. 

A German Congregational church, of thirteen mem- 
hers, was organized at Davenport, Sabbath, July 16. 
A Congregational 
church of five members—twe since added—was organ- 
ized in Stoperville, July 5. Rev. Prof. Lane has gath- 
ered this dittle flock on the prairie, seven miles from 
Davenpert. 


} 





T expected you would receive an account of the Com- | 


mencement at Iowa College from some other hand. 
It was an occasion of great interest. Sunday previous 
Prof. Ripley preached the Baccalaureate. Rev. Thomas 


| Morong, of Iowa Oity, addressed the Crestemathian 


| 


| 


| formerly settled in Pepperell, Mass. 


Next day, as I chanced to meet Mr. C——, I asked | 


| admirable manner. 


Seciety on Monday evening, on the Demands which 
the West makes of its Scholars. The train of thought 


was that the West requires robustness and readiness” 


of scholarship rather than elegance, and a benevolent 


and the well-being of man. The theme was treated 
with vigor, freedom, and discrimination. Mr. M. was 
Tuesday evening 


AND DR. BADGER. 


Pastor in Massachusetts, in which it is said—* Dr. 
is understood to have handed the resolution to 
the Committee of Arrangements, with the request that 
it might be passed.” You say very justly, “ He did not 
do any part of what is alleged.” | ‘a 

The histery of that resolution can be given in few 
words. On the evening of Wednesday, I met Dr. Bad- 
ger and Dr. Clark, of Boston, in conversation, and as [ 
met them I asked them whether any notice should be 
taken of the late action of the Home Missionary Society. 
One of the gentlemen, I do not now remember which, 
remarked that they were just speaking en that point. 
The question between them was thise— Whether, inas- 
much as the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society 
had endorsed this action, this would not be enough 
without any formal resolution by the General Associa- 
tion? 

When appealed to by them for my opinion, I ex- 
pressed myself in favor of a resolution, and told them I 
would draw up one and hand it tothe Committee. We 
then passed into the house, and while one of the dele- 
gates from abroad was speaking, I took a slip of paper 
and bymn book and wrote a resolution, which I copied 
verbatim afterwards, and handed it to Rev. Mr. Copp, 
of the Committee of Arrangements. That piece of 
paper in my handwriting is now in my possession, 
kept because on the other side were some memoranda 
which I desired te preserve. 

“But why was it not acted upon till late in the ses- 
sion?” Everybody knows thatthe time of the Gener- 
al Association, from Wednesday at 2 o'clock till about 
10 o’clock p.m., was occupied with narratives and state- 
ments from delegates. All know, too, that there were 
several changes in the laws of the Association acted up- 
on at the last session, and that nearly all the forenoons of 
Wednesday and Thursday were occupied with these. 
For this reason the time left for other business of any 
kind was very limited, and this question, if acted upon, 
must be acted upon without debate. 

This week-I saw two members of that body, and 
asked them whether there was any reluctance exhibited 
with respect to the resolution, and they said emphati- 
cally “No.” I was not present at the vote, as I found 
it necessary to leave town. 

Mr. Wolcott, of Providence, whom I requested to say 


a few words in favor of the resolution should there be | 


time, can testify to most if not all of what is here af- 
firmed. So can Mr. Copp. I have yet to learn that 
Dr. Badger did anything to “ manufacture public sen- 
timent”’ at the General Association of Massachusetts 
or elsewhere. The public sentiment was manufactured 
before the Executive Committee acted. 

If blame is Myrgeable upon any one in respect to 
this resolution, it belongs not to Dr. Badger but to me. 
Upon me let it rest. I trust I have grace enough to 
bear it; if not, know where this grace can be ob- 
tained. Yours respectfully, J. Jay Dana. 





WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Tris school is located in the town of Norton on the 
Providence and Taunton Railroad, about one hour and 
a half from this city. For health, pleasure, and beau- 
ty, its locality will compare with the best institutions 
in New England, or any other section. Its buildings 
are ample, commodious, and every way convenient, and 


| all its arrangements indicate that its wealthy founders 


the annual dec!amations of under-graduates took place. | “ : 
| wholesome moral training and influence, and we know 


| not where to find a better and safer place for the daugh- 


| ters of those who desire to rear up women and not 
| an appointment to the professorship of Ecclesiastical 


ent equal in naturalness and spirit to those at old es- 
tablished institutions which enjoy the services of pro- 
fessors of elocution. There were twenty speakers, 


| things. 


Sumilar praise was bestewed on the original exercises | 


of Commencement (Wednesday.) 
were finely conceived, and delivered in a manly and 
There were eight speakers. 
young men graduated, who will enter Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. After the delivery of degrees, the 


| Sargent Medals—established by Gen. George B. Sar- 


gent, of Davenport—were awarded by the Examining 
Cemmittee. They are three—one of gold and two of 
silver—the largest college medals, it is said, in the 


| country. The device was furnished by Rev. Professor 
| Huntington, of Harvard, a brother-in-law of the donor, 
| and the die executed at the United States Mint, 


prove how much it can do; and undoubtedly in its re- | 


Philadelphia. One of the silver medals is competed 
for by members of the Preparatory Department. 
Following this came a rarely appropriate and effec- 


Some of the pieces | 


Two | 





| tive extemperaneous addreas by President Blanchard, | 
of Galesburg. Pres. B.’s fine tact and resources for | 
such an effort are well known, and he never perhaps 


| appeared to better advantage. 


of a body I most respect and admire, but it is in the | 


The apt and rich allus- 
ions, the learned illustrations, the anecdotes, the telling 
points, the mingled strength and beauty of thie off- 
hand speech, furnished a fine close to services some- 
what long, but of yarious and delightful interest. The 


complimentary notice of a benefactor of the Cullege— 


woven gracefully and deftly into the illustrations of 


| the theme of the speech, was particularly well done. 


My Dear Brotuer :—We shall very soon stand at | 


the bar of judgment, and there will then be no un- | C. Bartlett, of Chicago, formerly Professor in Western 


Most nobly was the day crowned with an oration on 
the Vantage-Ground of the Modern Scholar, by Rev. S. 


Reserve College, Ohio. The orator spread out the 
materials of modern scholarship—the capital stock 


| with which it starts forth in the race for acquisition, 


| very effective. 


Frem the law of marriage, as explained by the Judge | 
himself in Mark x. 6-12, and Mat. v. 32, it is most | 


no one could, with God's approbation, have | 


like an ample cloth of gold with copious embroideries, 
from all the domains of Jearning. Some of the points 


knew—the synchronisms of science and letters—were 


and befitting. 
For the better disposal of incoming benefactors, the 








Trustees of the College created two new professor- | 


ships—the “‘ Hendrie Professorship of Civil Engineer- 
ing and Scientific Mechanics,” for which a foundation 


| ia pledged by Charles Hendrie, Esq., of Burlington, as 
| the first chair in a scientific school im Iowa College,— | 
| and the Professorship of Rhetoric and English Litera- | 


is it not horrible to say that He ever approved of an | 


ture. 
Principal of the Preparatory Department is to be add- 


| ed to the corps ef instructors the coming year. 


would make the Lord the minister of sin, the patron of 





The College is prospering, and benevolent men begin 
to look to it as promising great usefulness in the future. 


termined that nothing which could be supplied by mon- 
ey should be wanting te create a Female Seminary 
every way desirable. And its teachers are worthy o 
just such an institution. The Seminary was a concep- 
tion of that distinguished woman, Mary Lyon, of 
Holyoke Seminary. We were impressed with the 
striking resemblance of the principal, Mrs. C. C. Met- 
calf, to Miss Lyon, as well as the similarity of the two 
institutions. 

Add to the educational! facilities the very desirable 


R. H. Con«utn. 
Providence, July 17, 1857. 
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COLLEGIATE RECORD. 


Rutgers College.—Messrs. Frelinghuysen, Van 
Nest, and Crosby, a Committee of the Trustees of Rut- 
gers College, New Brunswick, have addressed a circu- 
lar to the members of the Reformed Dutch Church, 


tion of $32,500 as a permanent endowment. Every 














laymen H 
: . Harris, of 
addressed the P. B. K 
address on Washington. The venerable 
leveland, who has been connected with the col- 
is still at work with all the vigor 
is tireless industry, constant 
ignity, make him pecu- 
,200 alumni who have gene 


ngfel- 
fill the 


Lafayette College, Pa —Comimencement, Jy! 

The graduating a numbered twenty mae So 4 
is the largest class ever graduated from the college. 
They were from the states of New York, New Jere 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and Indiana 
The prospects of Lafayette never were so encourag- 
ing, as indicated by the humerous applications aj. 
ready made for admission to the college at the next 
term 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred on the ‘Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Presbyterian board of Foreiga Mis- 
sions, New York; the Rev Alfred Hamilton, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania ; and the Rev. A. H. Hand, New 
Jersey. 
The Trustees recommended F. A. March to the Syn- 
od, as Professor of the English Language and Philolo- 
is gentleman is one of the first scholars 
m our country. He has no superior in the de- 
partment of LS ea The Rev. Mr. McPhail, 
who has served the college as provisional President for 
the last six months with great acceptance and ability, 
was re-elected to that otlice by the Trustees, to serve 
until the next meeting of the Synod of Philadelphia. 


Wesleyan University.—At the annual meeting of 
the Trustees and visitors of the Wesleyan University, 
at Middletown, Conn., on Thursday evening, Dr: A. 
W. Smith, LL.D., tendered his resignation, his health 
not being adequate to the onerous duties of the office 
of President The friends of the institution will be 
— to learn that he still remains at the head of the 

epartment of Mathematics, a piace he has so long 
and ably filled.” Rev Joseph Cummings, D.D., of Gen- 
esee Cellege, was unanimously «lected to fill the va- 
cancy. 


Austin College, Texas.—Commencement June 


| 25th. Rev J. W. Miller was elected President, and Rev. 


| 








W. J. McKnight Professor of Languages. One chair 


| is now endowed, and another, the chair of Languages, 


is half endowed. The pecuniary condition of the col- 
lege is far more encouraging than it ever has been. 
We have struggled with many difficulties, still the 
number of students has gradually increased, and our 
rospects are good for a large increase next session. 
The degree of D.D. was conferred on Rev, Hugh 
Wilson. 

Williams College.—Commencement August. Grad- 
uates fifty-three. 

The following honorary Pm were given : 

Doetor of Laws—James R. Whiting, of New York : 
Doctor of Divinity—Kev. John Morgan, of Oberlin, 
Ohio; Master of Arts—Randolph Townsend, Troy, 
N. Y.; Rev. Charles 8. Renshaw, Richmond, Mass.; 
Rev. Watson M Smith, Brookline, Mass.; Rev. Geo. 
Beckwith, President of Oahu College, Sandwich Is- 
lands; James 8 Knowlson, Troy, N Y 

John L. T. Phillips, a teacher in Williston Seminary! 
at Easthampton, has been chosen l’rofessor of Greek 
in the college, succeeding Prof. Gritlin, who, however, 
will remain in Williamstown, and devote himself to 
teaching boys in his family. . 

On Wednesday, the alumni elected Prof. Join Mor- 
gan, of Ohio, as orator for next year, with Martin I. 
Townsend, of Troy, as substitute ; also the following 


| additional honorary members ot their society :—John 


| bury, and Rev. John G. Shaw 
and donors, whose name the institution bears, were de- | 


L. Merril), of Brooklyn, Rev. Dr. Thompson, of Rox- 
Six thousand dollars 
having previously been subscribed for a new chapel, the 
alumni proposed to contribute a like sum foran alumni 
hall in connection with it, which they did on the spot, 
David Dudley Field leading off with a subscription of 


| $600. 


Dickinson College, Pa.—Rev. Prof Tiffany has re- 


| signed the Chair of Mathematics in Dickinson College, 


and Prof. W. L. Boswell, of Genesee College, has been 
elected in his stead. Prof. Tiffany, we oe takes 
charge of a Presbyterian Church in Baltimore as a 
temporary supply. Lest any one should think that he 
has changed his church relation, we are authorized to 


say that he centers this new field as a Methodist 


| History in Madison University. 


preacher. 
Madison University, ¥. ¥.—Rev. H. Harvey, pastor 
of the Baptist church in Hamilton, N. Y., has accepted 


Mr. Harvey has been 


| very successful as a pastor in Hower, and also in Ham- 
ilton, and some years ago served as tutor in the Uni- 


| in the institution are now filled. 


| appealing to the friends of the college for the contribu- | 


contribution of $500 from a church or individual, enti- | 


tles the donor to a perpetual scholarship, or the right 


of nominating one student to the college, free of tuition | 


fees. 


Cambridge for the secular festivals of the college. Five 
thousand dollars have been subscribed by one alumnus 
on condition that the remaining sum necessary shall be 
provided within a year. There can be little doubt that 
it will be furnished. 


Danville Theological Seminary and its Finan. 


| Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 


versity with good acceptance. All the professorships 


University of Vermont.—The honorary degree of 
D.D. was conferred on Rev. Andrew Witherspoon, of 
St. Albans, Vt.; Rev. William G.T Shedd, of An- 
dover. Mass. ; Rev. Samuel A. Worcester, of Parkhill, 
Cherokee Nation. 

The honorary degree of LL.J) was conferred on 
George W. Benedict, of Burlington, Vt.; Edward E. 
Phelps, M.D., of Windsor, Vt 

The Literary Societies, at the close of their celebra- 


| tion, elected as Orator for next year Prof. F. D. Hun- 
Cambridge Hall.—It is proposed to erect a Hall at 


tington, of Cambridge, Mass.—substitute, Rev. KR. S. 
Poet, James Russel 
Lowell, of Cambridge, Mass —substitute, Rev. Moses 


| McL. Colburn, of South Dedham, Mass. 


cial Condition —The election of a fourth Professor in | 
the Danville Theological Seminary by the General As- | 


sembly at its late meeting at Lexington, renders it 
necessary that its financial condition and ability to 
meet the expenses of the ensuing year should be laid 
before its friends. 

The salaries of four Professors will be six thousand 


| livered before the 


dollars, the contingent expenses of the year cannot fall | 
short of a thousand ; seven thousand dollars may there- | 


fore be set down as the expenses of the year. 
meet these the institution as yet possesses only the 
proceeds of about forty-four or five thousand dollars of 
invested funds, the balance .must come from the unia- 
vested funds and the Presbyteries. 


Misstssippi University.—At the commencement of 
the University of Mississippi, holden on the 16th July 
inst , the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on the Rev. Robert B. White, of Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. Also, on the same occasion, the honorary 
degree of Docter of Laws was conferred on Rev. Win. 
8. Plumer, D.D., of Allegheny City, Pennsylvania. 


Graduates’ Hall at Union.—A meeting of the 


Pennsylvania, in the chair, to organize ‘ The Associa- 
tion of the Alumni of Union College,” under the char- 
ter granted them by the last legislature. A code of 


| by-laws was adopted, and officers elected. 


To | 


Carrell College, Wisconsin. —The first Commence- 
ment of this young and promising Synodical College at 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, was held on the 15th ult. The 
exercises were of a character highly creditable to both 
the students and professors. In addition to the per- 
formances of the graduating class, an oration was de- 
iterary Societies by the Rev. Dr. 
Van Rensselaer, of which the Waukesha Repu//ian 
says: ‘‘ It was happily conceived, well delivered, and 
produced an impression in favor of Carroll College and 
our great state which will not soon be forgotten.” 
The Baccalaureate address of President Savage is also 
highly spoken of. At the close of this address |r. 
Van Rensselaer presented the young men each with 4 


| copy of the Bible, the gift of a friend of the College 
| residing in the state of New York.—Obs. 


Oglethorpe University, Ga.—At the late 
mencement the graduating class consisted of twenty- 
seven. ; 

Honorary, A.M.—James A. Arnold, of Floyd Co., 


colm- 


| Ga. C. J. Harris, of Thomasville, Ga, Robert Ramsey, 





Dartmouth College.—The following honorary de- 


grees were conferred at the Commencement on Thurs- 


| day last > 


These chairs will not be filled at present. A | 


Doctor of Divinity.—Rev. Joseph Sawyer 

Doctor of Laws.—Sir Henry Rawlinson, Bart. ; Da- 
vid M. Christie, Nathaniel Wright. 

Master of Arts.—Hon. John 3. Wells, Ichabod Good- 
win, John Camden, Justin S. Merrill, Onslow Stearns, 


| Lewis D. Han, Isaac L. Mace, J. B. Torricelli. 


The Association of Alumni chose the Hon. Rufus 
Choate as orator at the next Commencement, and Hon. 


| Geo. P. Marsh, substitute. 


I am sorry to add, however, that a few persons, not | 
| Sympathizing therein, are disposed to annoy it. A | 


movement is on foot, by parties interested pecuniarily 
in a street which abuts at the foot of the College 
grounds, to extend the street through them. It would 
ruin the noble park for the purposes of the College, 
not only depriving it of about an acre of ground, but 
dismembering it, and making a thoroughfare throu gh the 
very center of the tract. The street is not needed, it 
runs nowhither, and it is very questionable if the 
property, half a mile distant, near the river, sought to 
be benefited thereby, would not be more valuable if 
the grounds should remain as they are, and be beauti- 
fied with buildings, greenery, &c. The College chap- 
el and library would stand at the head of this street, 
looking down its entire length to the river, something 
near three-quarters of a mile distant. Men in this mer- 
cenary age sometimes go mad with the impression 
that everything must be sacrificed to supposed proper- 
ty interests. Once already Iowa College has been 
moved because interfered with by streets. Simply to 
elongate a street is thought to be of great effect in en- 
hancing the price ef property upon it! I may speak 
of this again. Yours ever, 
‘Viator. 





Nashville University.—We learn that the Universi- 
ty of Nashville, Tennessee, has conferred the title of 

L D. on Professor Gillespie of Uniod College. Pro- 
fessor Gillespie is known as an excellent teacher, and, 
we believe, has published mathematical works of great 
merit. 


of Montgomery, Ala. 
D.D.—Rev. E. T. Buist, of Greenville, S. C., Rev. 
Joseph R. Wilson, of Stanton, Va. 





Religions Intelligence. 
CONGREGATION AL. 


Dedication at Lyons, lowa.— A house of worship 
was dedicated to Almighty God at Lyons, lowa, Sa)- 


| bath, July 12th, by the Congregational church of Ly- 


ons. Sermon by Rev. George F. Magoun, of Dave®- 


port, from Acts v. 20; subject,“ The true Use y 4 


| Protestant Christian Church Edifice.” 


resigned 


Dr. Tyler.—Rev. Dr. Tyler, who has just '™ 
his Professorship at the Seminary at East Windsot 


| Hill, Ct., on account of the infirmities of age, is ° ™ 


Cleveland Female Seminary, Ohio —Large and | 


very valuable additions are now being made to the li- 
brary, and an expensive and complete philosophieal and 
chemical apparatus has been selected, and will be ready 
for use at the next term. Prof. Samuel St. John will 
remain at the head of the school, and will give during 
the year four full courses of lectures upon natural sci- 
ence. This feature of the school should itself crowd 
its halls, as Professor St John, as a learned man and 
accomplished lecturer, stands among the foremost with 
literary and scientific men the world over. Miss Guil- 
ford, so well known for years as an instructor of 
young ladies,will retain her post of Vice-Principal. 
Le University, Pa.—Commencement Ju 

oon. The Sddrese to the Literary Societies was vl 





ceive an annuity of $500. 

Wilton, Me —A new Congregational church 
in process of erection at Wilton, Me. Much ¢ 
anticipated by the establishment of a permanent 
ing and Sabbath school. 

Seuth Reading, Mass.—Rev. J. B. Johnson bes 
cepted the call to become the pastor of the Congreg* 
tional church in South Reading. 


je 1 w 
nd 
meet 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


Lagrange Synodieal Gollege.—Rev. Dr. J. S 
Waddel has resigned the Professorship of Greek < 
Ancient Literature in the University of Mississipp", an 
accepted the appointment to the chair of Ancient Lit 
erature in the Lagrange Synodical College, made one 
year ago by the Synod of Memphis. 

Revival at Lewlsbarg, Va —The Lewisbu He 
Chronicle thus speaks of a work of grace i Rev 
McElhenny's church in that place : . . 

jous revival which has been going on 
terian church-for the past k 


rg (Va) 


three weeks 1* © 
y of our best and most induce 
citizens have been made to bow at the feet of Jenner 
whem they have found grace. About 160 soul king 
been converted to God, and many 0 ee ie y 
peace. ere is intense religious ex 

county, and immense crowds gather to hear the word & 
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God. We have never witnessed a 
feeling. and may mever witness it ; 
An Affictive Providence.—We 

from the Galveston yapes that Pro 
the son of Rev. Dr Wm. D Jones, 
kinsville, Ky, but now of Rogersville 
wife, were uxt in the burning 

: _ The body of Mr Jones h 
buried. at Galveston, but thet of his 
been di Tle was l’rofessor i 
nesseo University ot Knoxville ——Presh 
The late Dr. Archibald Alexand 
Wylie, an artist of Philadelphia, has e 
jaster of the late D);. Archibald Alex 





Mi THODIST. 


A Singular Case —A Methodist m 
was, fora few days, the guest of a C 
while in attendance on a Conference 
the interior towns «! the state. Du 
young lady of the household showed bh 
ant courtesies, which, on his return ho 
edged and reciprocated by sending h 
Repository for one year. On its rece 
fetter, enclosing a book-mark, which | 
swered with thanks for the token, and th 
the correspondence ended But after sor 
young lady alleged that she had, in the : 
ceived some fourtee:: letters from him, ( 
by her,) im which proposals of matrimon 
which were accepted by her, and the tim 
riage fixed at about the middle of April. 
before the time fixed, she alleges that es 
Netter purporting to have been written 
the minister, saying that he was danger 
in a few days more elie received another 
hand, informing her that he was dead. en 
of hair, and giving hi« dying words, &c. 
termination of the affair, she had the sym 
acquaintances as were in the secret In 
however, it was known that the gentlen 
and well, and bad not been sick at all 
doubting that the mirister whose acq: 
hhad made at her hoii:c was the author « 
brought charges agwinst him before the 
er, and he was summoned to trial for abr 
ise of marriage, whic it was ascertained 
mothing of the correspondence, and that 
licious trick played 
known. The letters, when compared wi 
ter's handwriting, vere 
he was acquitted of 


y some person wh 


disc rvered to be f 


connection with tl 


Ten Years in tie Penitentiary fo 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin *’—A Baltimore c 
of Zion's Herald, whose veracity Dr. Ha 
for, furnishes the following in a late lette 
more to that paper 

“ A eolored man, of very considerable r 
for one living in a siu 
days ago in Cambri 
tenced to ten years iv the state penitentiar 
was Samuel Green W hat was his crime’ 
dicted, tried. and convicted for having ‘ 
lications.’ When the officers of law bad 
tion directed to poor Green's house, as one 
evidence of complicity with aboliti 
@earch was institute:!, they found a cop. 
Tom's Cabin’ in hix possession. It was 
that he read it to any other colored people 1 
borhood ; indeed, we do 
himeelf ; yet for hav 
family and consigned { 
the spirit of the laws of a Christian state? 
it is where slavery is mild and gentle! Whe 
ef the tiger are drawn. and the claws clipy 
that seme of our preachers see nothing but 
feel nothing but velvet, when they talk of s 

exists within the territorial limits of the | 
Conference.” 


The Methodist Quarterly —A recent « 
ticle in The Methodist Quarterly Review, b 
don, against slavery, has created some sense 


cholding communit 
e, Dorchester count 


inc 


nists, : 


not know that he 
y that book he was t 
r ten years to priso 


Methodist church and some remark in the 
newspapers : for the reason that it takes th 
anti-slavery position ever assumed in the e 
partment of that review. The 
gaye: 

“That euch an article should hail fron 
room, 16 a most gratil\ing circumstance Bi 
three editors there who stand erect in spite o 
men who dare be wen under any circumst 
who love truth better than office—men whon 
drilling, or church saving, can corrupt into 
messes of wrong—-they are Wise, Floy, Whx 


Nor ther n 


BAPTIST. 
Rev. Dr. D. N. She!don.—Rev D. N. Shel 
® authorof “Sin and Redemption,” whom tl 
church of Bangor excluded some time sinc 
mally defined his position as a Unitarian, anc 
ten a letter asking fora pulpit and a position a 
people. 
index Expurgatorius.—The trustees of ) 
College have put themselves on record by a fo 
lution, passed on the 2d of July, in the followix 
nd Resolved, That the Trustees of Mississip 
do hereby condemn the teachings of Dr Wayla 
* Moral Science,’ on the subject of Afric an sia 
that the Faculty of the College be requested t 
tinue the use of Wayland’s Moral Science « 
book.” : 
The Examiner, in c mmenting on the abo 
** History, if it should chance to notice their 1 
all, must turn it inside out, and make it expres 
fact of interest, viz Mississippi College is conde 
the acknowledyed standards of moral science.” 


Baptists in the United States —The pra 
of regular Baptists in the United States, as 
by the American Baptist Almanac for 1858, is 
The number in the British Provinces 28.81 
West Indies, 36,050. Total in North America, 
Besides these, the number of those who prac 
mersion is put down thus: of Anti-Mission 
8,000 ; Free-will ditto, 49,809 ; Six Principle 
Beventh Day, 7,250; Church of God, 13,800 
ples, or Campbellites, (estimated,) 200 000 ; 
8,200 ; Mennonit« 8, 36,280 ; in all, 362,039 

Mr. Kalloch —The Tremont 17 
every Sabbath to hear the Rev Mr. Kalloe! 
So eitcorincnaecteent i sat 
tion, feels it his duty to + aay me Bene -- 

1 every Sabbat 
Temple church, and thus give his influence in 
Mr Kalloch. Conversions have been almost co 
Occurring under his winistry, and quite a num! 
been added to the church. We ‘believe he 
exchanged pulpits with any of the Boston n 
®ince his trial! at Cambridge — Boston B 

Vaeaneles.—A writer in the N.Y 
mates that there are probably, on an iverage, fif 
tist churches in this state at all times destitute 
tors ; and about an « jual number of preachers 


German Baptist Chureb, Cincinnatl —W 
from the Journal and Mess: mger that partial a 
ments have been made for the formation of a | 
Baptist church in Cincinnati, O. A German 1 
ary, Rev. W. Bickell, has been laboring for so: 
hea the Germans in that city with succes 
Will be the pastor of the proposed church 

oa Sold in New Uaven ~ Corr: 
, he Independent )}—The church on Wooster squ 
ea to the Second Baptist society, has be 

ased by Edward S 
= make room for a pr The locati 

ery desirable one Chis is the society that 

Jerome church, which they now occupy 

Meholas Brown.—We have seen ’ 
Principal donations to Brown 
Nicholas Brown, to w liom that in 
for the chief portion of its en The 
Stnount is about $160 ,v00 


Mr. Brown also ij 
~— ‘ mac 
donations to severai other Baptist institutso 


volent s0cieties, besides leaving in his wil! 


600 to found the Butler Asylum for t! 


ue insane 


emple is 


Ex imu 


» ! 
5} ond 


Romaine, and is to be take: 
ivate residence 


a list 
University by 
stitution is in 


luwinent 


EPISCOPAL. 


York Carey, Esq.—The Church Journal, of 

announces the death of Samuel Thomas 

ans Prominent layman in the Episcopal Churet 

r¥ the founders of that paper. 

a We ew tng & sermon which Dr. Pusey p 

Petey aie: , he stated that ever after the 

, , e lentile broth, of the daily vaine o 

fing » = alg for his whole life long his peni 
on Record asks, as other ing 


Lond 
Probably will, the 


authority for this statement. 
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God We have never witnessed 80 much religious 
feeling, and may never witness it again. : 
@ictive Providence.—We regret to learn 
iy = Galveston vapers that Professor Lacy Jones, 
the son of Rev. Dr Wm. D. Jones, formerly of Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., but new of Ro ersville, Tenn., and his 
outhful wife, were lost in the burning and wreck of the 
Louisiana The body of Mr Jones has been found and 
buried at Galveston, but that of his wife has not yet 
been discovered [ie was Professor in the East Ten- 
nesseo University at Knoxville.—Presbyterian Herald. 
The Jate Dr. ArcSibatd Alexander.—Mr. Robert 
Wylie, an artist of Philadelphia, has executed a bust in 
plaster of the late Dr. Archibald Alexander. 











METHODIST. 





A Singular Case —A Methodist minister in Ohio 
was, for a few days, the guest of a Christian family, 
while in attendance on a Conference held in one of 
the interior towns ef the state. During his stay, 
young lady of the household showed him many pleas- 
ant courtesies, which, on his return home, he acknowl- 
edged and reciprocated by sending her The Ladies’ 
Repository for one year. On its receipt she wrote a 
letter, enclosing a !ook-mark, which letter was an- 
wwered with thanks fur the token, and there he thought 
the correspondence enled. But after some months the 
young lady alleged that she had, in the meantime, re- 
ceived some fourteen letters from him, (duly answered 
by her,) in which proposals of matrimony were made, 
which were accepted by her, and the time of the mar- 
riage fixed at about the middle of April. A few days 
before the time fixed, she alleges that she received a 
letter purporting to have been written by a sister of 
the minister, saying that he was dangerously ill ; and 
in a few days more she received another from the same 
hand, informing her that he was dead, enclosing a lock 
of hair, and giving his dying words, &c. On this sad 
termination of the affair, she had the sympathy of such 
acquaintances as were in the secret. In a short time, 
however, it was known that the gentleman was alive 
and well, and had not been sick at all. The lady, not 
doubting that the minister whose acquaintance she 
had made at her home was the author of the letters, 
brought charges aguinst him before the presiding eld- 
er, and he was summoned to trial for a breach of prom 
ise of marriage, when it was ascertained that he knew 
nothing of the correspondence, and that it was a ma- 
licious trick played by some person who is still un- 
known. The letters, when compared with the minis- 
ter’s handwriting, were discovered to be forgeries, and 
he was acquitted of aii connection with the fraud. 

Ten Years in the Penitentiary for Reading 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.**—A Baltimere correspondent 
of Zion's Herald, whose veracity Dr. Haven vouches 
for, furnishes the following in a late letter from Balti- 
more to that paper 

“ A colored man, 0 
for one living in a si 
days ago in Cambri 
tenced to ten years i | 


f very considerable respectability 
cholding community, was a few 
e, Dorchester county, Md., sen- 
he state penitentiary. His name 


was Samuel Green. What washis crime’? He was in- 
dicted, tried. and convicted for having ‘ incendiary pub- 
lications.’ When the officers of law had their atten- 
tion directed to poor Green's house, as one containing 
evidence of compheity with abolitionists, and when a 
search was instituted, they found a copy of ‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin’ in his possession. It was not proved 
that he read it to any other colored people in the neigh- 
borhood ; indeed, we do not know that he could read 
himself ; yet for having that book he was torn from his 
family and consigned for ten years to prison! Is this 
the spirit of the laws of a Christian state? Yes, thus 
it is where slavery is mild and gentle! Where the fangs 
ef the tiger are drawn, and the claws clipped so short 
that seme of our preachers see nothing but beauty and 


fee| nothing but velvet, when they talk of slavery as it 
exists within the territorial limits of the Philadelphia 
Conference.” 

The Methodist Quarterly.—A recent editorial ar- 
ticle in The Methodist Quarterly Review, by Dr. Whe- 
don, against slavery, has created some sensation in the 
Methodist church and some remark in the Methodist 
for the reason that it takee the strongest 
anti-slavery position ever assumed in the editorial de- 
The Northern Independent 


newspapers 


partment of that review. 
says : 

“That euch an article should hail from the book- 
room, is a most gratifying circumstance. But we have 
three editors there who stand erect in spite of cotton— 
men who dare be men under any circumstances, and 
who love truth better than office—men whom no party 
drilling, or church saving, can corrupt into silent wit- 
nesses of wrong—they are Wise, Fley, Whedon.” 


BAPTIST. 








Rev. Dr. D. N. She!don.—Rev. D. N. Sheldon, D.D., 
author of “Sin and Redemption,” whom the Baptist 
church of Bangor excluded some time since, has for- 
mally defined his position as a Unitarian, and has writ- 
ten a letter asking fora pulpit and a position among that 
people. 

index Expurgatorius.—The trustees of Mississippi 
College have put themselves on record by a formal reso- 
lution, passed on the 2d of July, in the following terms : 

“* Resolved, That the Trustees of Mississippi College 
do hereby condemn the teachings of Dr Wayland, in his 
‘Moral Science,’ on the subject of African slavery, and 
that the Faculty of the College be requested to discon- 
tinue the use of Wayland’s Moral Science as a text- 
book.” 

The Examiner, in commenting on the above, says : 
*Tlistory, if it should chance to notice their record at 
all, must turn it inside out, and make it express the real 
fact of interest, viz. Mississippi College is condemned by 
the acknowledged standards of moral science.” 

Baptists in the United States.—The grand total 
of regular Baptists in the United States, as appears 
by the American Baptist Almanac for 1858, is 897,718. 
The number in the British Provinces 28,812, in the 
West Indies, 36,050. Total in North America, 962.580. 
Besides these, the number of those who practice im- 
mersion is put down thus: of Anti-Mission Baptists, 
58,000 ; Free-will ditto, 49,809 ; Six Principle, 2,500 , 
Seventh Day, 7,250; Church of God, 13,800; Disci- 
ples, or Campbellites, (estimated,) 200,000; Tunkers, 
8,200 ; Mennonites, 36,280; in all, 362,039. 

Mr. Kalloch—The Tremont Temple is crowded 
every Sabbath to hear the Rev. Mr. Kalloch. Dea. 
Converse, who lives a* Jamaica Plain, and who is one of 
the wealthiest nen connected with the Baptist denomina- 
tion, fee!s it his duty to come in every Sabbath to the 

Temple church, and thus give his influence in favor of 
Mr. Kalloch. Conversions have been almost constantly 
occurring under his ministry, and quite a number have 
been added to the church. We believe he has not 
exchanged pulpits with any of the Boston ministers 
since his trial at Cambridge — Boston Bee. 

Vacancles.—A writer in the N. Y. Examiner esti- 
mates that there are probably, on an average, fifty Bap- 
ust churches inthis state at all times destitute of pas- 
tors; and about an equal number of preachers afloat. 


German Baptist Chureh, Cineinnatl—We learn 

fom the Journal and Messenger that partial arrange- 
nents have been made for the formation of a German 
Baptist church in Cincinnati, O. A German mission- 
Sty, Rev. W. Bickell, has been laboring for some time 
®mong the Germans in that city with success; and 
be will be the pastor of the proposed church. 
Churen Sold In New Haven.—{ Correspondence of 
Whe Independent.\—The church on Wooster square, be- 
longing to the Second Baptist society, has been pur- 
chased by Edward 8. Romaine, and is to be taken down 
to make room for a private residence. The location is a 
desirable one. This is the society that bought 
the Jerome church, which they now occupy. 

Nieholas Brown.—We have seen a list of the 
eemeipal donations to Brown University by Hon. 
“\icholas Brown, to whom that institution is indebted 
for the chief portion of its endowment. The gross 
“mount is about $160,000. Mr. Brown also made libe- 


Very 





tai donations to several other Baptist institutious and 

benevolent societies, besides leaving in his will $30,- 

600 to found the Butler Asylum for the insane. 
EPISCOPAL. 





. T. Carey, Esq.—The Church Journal, of New 
shee, announces the death of Samuel Thomas Carey, 
“5q., & prominent layman in the Episcopal Church, and 
She of the founders of that paper. 
oe idea.—tn a sermon which Dr. Pusey preach- 
ig at Oxford, he stated that ever after the fall of 
tat Some lentile broth, of the daily valne of one 
& Was for his whole life long his penitential 
Shen The London Record asks, as other inquirers 
y will, the authority for this statement. 
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Ohlo.—The additions to the Protestant Episeopa! 
Church in the state of Ohio, by confirmation last year, 
were, accarding to Bishop M'Ilvaine, 825. This is a 
smal! number. 

The New Canadian Bishop.—The Toronto Colo- 
| nist, in referring to the recent election of Rev. Dr. 
Cronyn to the bishopric of the new Western Diocese, 
says that “the new Bishop elect is of the Evangeli- 
eal school, and has been frequently accused of having 
no real love for the Church of England.” It says also— 

“ We have no hesitation in saying, that at the pre- 
sent crisis it is far more important to cenciliate the 
Sections af the laity than to pay over-much regard to 
nice distinctions about High or Low Churchmanship ; 
and Dr Cronyn’s election to the Episcopacy will be 
undoubtedly popular among a very large proportion of 
the members of the church.” 

A Werd te Sextens.—Have it in mind that at all 
seasons, and more especially during the summer, a 
good sexton will give his careful attention to the ven- 
tilation of a church. “If the windows,” says a writ- 
er, “were in all cases arranged 60 as to be easily low- 
ered, and on days when a strong, cool wind blows, if 
the windows and doors were only opened on the side 
from the wind, so that the impure air would pass off, 
and the wind be prevented from rushing into the build- 
ing, the comfort and health of hearers would be great- 
ly promoted. If the wind blows strongly on the heads 
of an assembly, colds, catarrhs, and fevers are the nat- 
ural result But if houses were opened mainly on 
the side from the wind, the danger would be avoided, 
and the air could be easily changed. Is it not a reli- 
gious duty to regard the health and real comfort of wor- 
shipers t”— Protestant Churchman. 


Rev. N. H. Sehenek.—Rev. Noah Hunt Schenck 
has resigned the rectorship of Harcourt parish, Gam- 
bier, Ohio, and accepted a.unanimous call to Trinity 
church, Chicago, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





The Sabbath and the Canals.—A convention for 
the promotion of Sabbath observance on the canals of 
this state, was lately held in Penn Yan. The comple- 
tion of the enlarged locks takes away the last plea of 
necessity for violating the Sabbath in the running of 
boats. It is now just as little necessary to run a boat 
on Sunday as it is to run a locemotive. Happily, the 
cars have reformed in this matter, and the Sabbath 
desecration which marked the opening of our rail- 
roads has ceased, and with it has ceased the running of 
stages on that day. But this reform has not yet 
reached the canals. 


The Gifts of the Poor.—The New Bedford Stand 
ard says that a contribution of $2,000 was taken in 
the Catholic church in that city, last Sabbath, for the 
purpose of erecting anew church. A lesson of liberal- 
ity may be learned from this fact when it is remembered 
that probably nearly all who contributed are depen- 
dent upon their daily wages. 


Mormons in New York.— The Mormons have a 
church in New York city numbering five hundred mem- 
bers. We learn that they are proselyting and establish- 
ing churches aJso in different parts of Connecticut. 

Lord Napier.—Our exchanges are passing round an 
anecdote of Lord Napier, British Minister at Washing- 
ton, which, if true, is certainly praiseworthy : 

“ The British Minister at Washington, Nord Napier, 
sets a good example as to keeping the Sabbath—stead- 
fastly refusing to receive visitors on that day. A Com- 
tmhodore in our Navy not long since called at Lord Na- 
pier’s residence on the Sabbath. The servant who 
came to the door informed him that his lordship did not 
receive visitors on Sunday. ‘But I am Commedore 
, replied the visitor. ‘It makes no difference, 
sir,’ said the servant, ‘he will not receive you.” 
‘But go and tell him Commodore has called.’ 
‘I'll do so, sir, if you insist upon it; but I know he'll 
not receive you, fur it is not his custom to receive visi- 
tors on Sunday.’ The finale was, that the Commodore 
had to depart without seeing the Minister.” 


Short-sighted Policy. —Dr. Livingstone, in a speech 
at the late anniversary of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, spoke of the people of a district in Africa who 
could nearly all read and write—the Jesuit missionaries, 
whose memory is still held in high respect, having 
taught their ancestors. He said that he would not speak 
a word against those missionaries ; but with all their 
worldly wisdom, they had not wit enough to give the 
people the Bible. If they had done so, asthe Protest- 
ants bad dene in Madagasear, Christianity would proba- 
bly have spread through the whole of the interior, and 
he should not have had the honor of discovering the 
country from which he had lately come. 

Christian Courtesies.—The members of the Bap- 
tist and Unitarian societies in East Boston have ten- 
dered to the Maverick church and society (Orthodox) 
the use of their respective churches for a part of the 
Sabbath, while the church of the latter is being repair- 
ed. The Maverick church will be closed till the first of 
September.—Christian Register. 











Father Mason.—A society has been formed for the 
support of Father Mason, as an independent mission- 
ary among the poor of Boston. No clergyman is to 
Kold office in it, that every appearance of sectarianism 
may be avoided. He will also probably be appointed 
chaplain to the jail. 


Churehes In New York and Brooklyn during 
the Summer.—As it is now the period of summer va- 
cation for city pastors, most of the congregations in 
New York and Brooklyn are supplied by other preach- 
ers, or the church edifices are closed for repairs. 

Among Congregational churches, Dr. Cheever's will 
remain open during the entire summer, although the 
pastor is out of town; and the Broadway Tabernacle 
congregation, notwithstanding the absence of Dr. 
Thompson, will meet as usual in their temporary place 
of worship, at the City Assembly Rooms, on Broad- 
way. 

Most of the Presbyterian churches are open. Rev. 
Dr. Cox, of Leroy, N. Y., preaches to the congregation 
on Madison square. The building, however, will be 
closed for two Sabbaths for repairs. Dr. Adams, pastor, 
is at Medford, Mass. Dr. Burchard's church, on West 
Thirteenth street, will be open every Sunday, and the 
Sabbath-school and Bible-class will meet once a day. 
The pastor has exchanged pulpits with Rev. Mr. Whit- 
taker, of Green Point, L. I. Dr. Hatfield's and Dr. 
Asa D. Smith’s church continue their services through- 
out the summer; while Dr. Alexander's, on Fifth 
avenue, is closed. Dr. Alexander, it will be remem- 
bered, was appointed by the recent Old School Assem- 
bly as its commissioner to the Evangelical Conference 
at Berlin, to meet on the 9th of September next. 

Of Episcopal churches, the following are open :— 
Calvary church ; Church of the Transfiguration (Rev. 
S. H. Houghton, rector); Trinity church and chapel ; 
St. John’s chapel ; St. George’s (Missionary) chapel, 
in Beekman street, of which Rev. J. Hobart Brown has 
just been appointed rector ; St. George’s church, whose 
pastor, Rev. Dr. ‘Tyng, is now traveling in Asin; 
Church of St. George the Martyr; Dr. Sea- 
bury’s Church of the Annunciation; St. Luke’s; 
St. Mark’s (Dr. Anthon, rector); and St. John the 
Baptist's, in Lexington avenue. Several are closed, 
among which fre St. Paul's, on Broadway, which is 
undergoing repairs and re-painting ; Grace church, on 
Broadway, the rector, Dr. Taylor, being at his country 
residence, with his family; Church of the Ascension ; 
and Dr Muhlenberg’s, in Sixth avenue. 

Most of the Baptist chprches will be closed for one 
or two Sabbaths for renovation. The church on Fifth 
Avenue will not be open till September. The church 
in Broome street will be closed only on the last Sab- 
bath in August. A new “study” is now being added 
te the building, and the new pastor-elect, Mr. A. King- 
man Nott, a graduate of the last class at Rochester, 
will be ordained and installed, so as to enter upon his 
ministerial duties with the beginning of the next 
month. The Norfolk-street church will be closed till 
fall; the pastor, Dr. Armitage, is in Europe. 

The Methodist churches remain open, and few of 
the pastors take vacations. 

All the Colored churches of various denominations 
continue their usual services without interruption. 

The iCatholic churches also remain open, and are 
usually crowded during the summer months. 

The three collegiate Reformed Dutch churches (at 
the corner of Fulton and William streets, Lafayette 
place, and at the corner of Twenty-ninth street and 
Fifth avenue) will remain open. during the season. 
Dr. Ferris, Chancellor of the New York University, 
will remain in tewn, and supply any vacaneies in the 
Reformed Dutch churches. 

In Brooklyn, a large proportion of the churches are 
closed for longer or shorter periods. Plymouth church 
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opened till the second Sundayin September. The Old 
School Presbyterian church of which Rev. Mr. Van 
Dyke (now in Europe) is pastor, is well filled every 
Sunday morning and evening, and is attended by the 
members of various churches that are closed. Prof. 
Green, of Princeton, is to occupy the pulpit till Mr. 
Van Dyke's return. The Lee-avenue church, East 
District, ia closed, although the Sunday school is held 
as usual ; and notwithstanding the usual summer de- 
pletion, it numbered last Sabbath morning siz hundred 
scholars, The Methodist churches, as in New York, 
are all open, and several of the Baptist. 

American Bible Soelety.—The stated meeting of 
the Managers was held at the Bible House, Astor Place, 
on Thursday, the 6th inst. Seven new auxiliaries were 
recognized, of which two are in South Carolina, two ig 
Missouri, in lowa and Connecticut one each, and one in 
Washington Territory. 

Communications were received from agents and 
others, showing a general state of prosperity in the 
home work, and stating an encouraging progress of the 
work of re-supply ; a letter from Rev. H. A. Wilder, Na- 
tal, saying the South African Bible Society are making 
an effort to get out a complete edition of the Bible in the 
Kafir language ; from the Librarian of the Imperial Li- 
brary at St. Petersburg, Russia, asking specimen copies 
of certain Bibles published by this Society. 

Grants were made to the Tract Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South; to the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society of books for Havre; to the Mis- 
sionary Society of Methodist Episcopal Church, Bibles 
end Testaments for their Scandinavian missions ; books 
for distribution among emigrants from Rotterdam, Hol- 
land ; to several feeble or new auxiliaries, to aid in the 
work of re-supply, especially in Kansas, Texas, Ten- 
nessee, and Missouri, and for the region of Lake Supe- 
rior; for distribution in Canada West, with many of 
smaller amount ; and fourteen volumes in raised letters 
for the blind. 

A Delicious Shower.—Honors are falling thick and 
fast about these days from the literary and scientific 
clouds with which our heavens are overcast. Two 
Doctors of Divinity by Columbia and one of Laws, four 
of Divinity and two of Laws by the New York Uni- 
versity, four of Divinity and one of Laws by Rutyers, 
three of Divinity and one of Laws by Rochester; and how 
many more of the precious drops have already fallen it 
would be impossible to enumerate. Yet this is but the 
beginning. Alas for those whose dish is not right side 
up at time like this! But seriously, we thiuk this ma- 
nia for titles among our people amounts almost to a dis- 
ease. Itis marvelously out of keeping with the gen- 
eral character of our institutions. We have no hered 
itary kings, dukes, or lords, why should we supply their 


place by these self imposed and preposterous distine- 
tions '—N. Y. Chronicle. 
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ITALY. 


Pius IX., the Italian Nationality, and the Ro- 
man Chureh.— After the successful suppression of 
the last Republican insurrection, but little hope remains 
for a progress of religious liberty or even toleration. 
The governments will be more than ever inclined to 
Semeal an alliance between the church and the state 

overnments a necessity, and the Roman Church in 
taly is less willing than anywhere else to concede 
civil rights to dissenters. Under the present circum- 
stances, a congress of Italian princes, under the presi- 
dency of the Pope, which has been spoken of, would 
therefore undoubtedly agree upon strong resolutions 
in favor of the Roman Church as the national religion 
of Italy. On the other hand, it seems as though Pius 
IX. has sufficiently recovered from the alarm caused 
to him by the revolution of 1847 and 1848, to ventare 
again into some liberalizing reforms. He has courted 
public opinion by making a journey through the Pon- 
tifical States, and showing himself anxious to» become 
personally acquainted with the wishes and wants of 
the people. He has recalled some of the banished 
patslots of 1848. While his antecessor, Gregory XVI, 
called the railroads an execrable production of the spirit 
of the times, he has placed his name at the head of 
the shareholders of a new railroad company, and au- 
thorized the priests and monastic orders to invest their 
capital in railroad shares. By another decree he for- 
bide monks and nuns to take the solemn vows, by 
which they bind themselves to the monastic rule for 
lifetime, before three years after their novitiate have 
elapsed. This measure, although insufficient to rem- 
edy one of the most flagrant evile in the Roman 
Church, yet will save thousands of young men and 
women from throwing themselves over-hastily into a 
condition of deplorable servitude. 


What will beeome ef Sardinia ?—We are sorry 
to say that the prospects of religious liberty are dimmed 
even in Sardinia. On the one hand, it is true the min- 
istry and the majority of the twe chambers still labor 
to free the civil legisiation from the influence of the 
priests. The anti-clerical bill of public instruction has 

assed also the Senate by a majority of fifty-five votes. 
The clergy has been unmercifully exposed to ridicule 
by holding a search in the Ecclesiastical Seminary of 
Turin, and in the Convent de la Pace, the discovery 
being made in the former that a great number of valu- 
able books and manuscripts had been carried off by the 
Jesuits into foreign lands, and in the latter that the 
monks were carrying on a lively trade with tobacco. 
The language of the bishops and of the Catholic press 
is as violent, and therefore the judicial sentences 
against the latter as frequent, as ever. But, on the 
other hand, it is no secret that the King insists on a 
reconciliation with Rome. Powerful influences are 
brought to bear on the provincial magistrates and the 
populace to call forth demonstrations against Protest- 
antism and in favor of the state religion. Quite a 
number of liberal and radical newspapers have been 
fined for attacks on the Papal authority and the Roman 
Church, and it bas created surprise that in several cases 
the court has imposed heavier punishments than were 
demanded by the State-Attorney. The number of 
riots against Protestants is increasing, and not a few of 
the lower se Xe are known to sympathize with 
the rioters. Such a state of things becomes at length 
untenable. It must be either a transition to a fuller 
acknowledgment of religious liberty, as it exists, ez. gr. 
in Catholic Belgium, or Sardinia, urged by the other 
Italian states, by France and Austria, or it will soon fall 
back into its former dependence upon the Roman priest- 
hood. 


The King of Naples has made new and important 
concessions to the Roman court. The authorization of 
the secular government for entering a monastic order 
will be no longer required, and bequests for religious 
purposes will be free from all restrictions. The latcer 
decree is especially welcomed by the clergy, which 
hopes to see the church, within a short time. im posses- 
sion of great riches. The moral and religious superin- 
tendence over the galley-slaves bas been given over to 
the Order ef Jesuits, who enjoy again the confidence of 
the King, although the penodical published by them in 
Rome is still forbidden in the whole Kingdom of Na- 
ples. 


Tuseany and the Smaller States.—The Pope is 
highly gratified with the respect paid him while at 
Bologna by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Duke of 
Modena, and another royal personage, the Duke of Par- 
ma, (a boy of nine years,) all of whom very devoutly 
kissed his foot. Al! these personages are considered at 
Rome as pious Catholics, although the Grand Dukal 
government of Florence still contains some statesmen 
who are to an alarming degree destitute of filiai defer- 
ence to the orders of Rome. They have not only for 
years successfully opposed the conclusion of a concor- 
dat like that of Austria, but have given very recently 
another proof of disobedience. The best Italian quar- 
terly, the Archivo Storico Italiano, which is published at 
Florence, had been put in Rome upon the index of for- 
bidden books, with all its back and future numbers. 
None of the contributors, (who are for a great part Tus- 
can officers of high standing,) submitted to this decis- 
ion, and the government, so far from aiding Rome in 
suppressing the obnoxious journal, accorded to the pub- 
lishers an annual support. The condemnation of the 
Archivo is ascribed to the influence of the Jesuits, who 
are very unpopular in Florence. Notwithstanding their 
great efforts, they have not been able to open a college 
in Florence, where they are not only opposed by a great 
majority of the laity, but also by another monastic or- 
der, that of the “Senole Pie,” (pious schools,) whose 
members, usually called Scolopii, pass for more liberal 
Catholics, and have been often and in many places at va- 
riance with the Jesuits. 

An Episcopal Interpretation of the Austrian 
Concordat —The Austrian concordat has received on 
the part of an Italian bishep an interpretation which, 
if 
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munity. But this n of the paper was follow- 
ed by an appeal to the religious spirit of the magis- 
trates and to the vigilance of all civil authorities to 
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faithful against ing them, and that the government 
will poowent by i means the of such 
books in the Empire’ In former on the Aus- 


The circular : 
conclusions frankly, and in a lang which, more than 
any similar document we have for years, reminds 
us of the times of Gregory VIL, Innocent Il , and 
Alexander III., when the Roman hierarchy claimed the 
temporal power of Rome over all the governments of 
the earth.* With reference to the wortin 

of the concordat, it must be remarked, however, tha’ 

the mentioned article speaks only of books, not of the 


periodical! prees, and that an authentic i retation, 
issued by the Minister of Public Worship commu- 


nicated to all bishops, expressly exempts the periodical 
from the provisions of the concordat. The Ga- 
zetta di Bergamo was, morever, 80 loyal and moderate 
that it had never had any difficulty with the severe 
Austrian censorship. The Bishop had chosen for his 
eondemnatory decree the time when the Archduke 
Governor was absent from Milan and the Pope at Bo- 
logna. The paper has been at once discontinued. 


The Cathotie Press.— Above we have adduced some 
examples of the means by which the Catholic party 
strives to put down the opposition of an anti-catholie 
press. At the same time, however, itis aware of the 
indispensable necessity of elevating the standard of the 
Catholic press, and of extending its sphere of action. 
The efforts made for this purpose seem not to be en- 
tirely unsuccessful. The leading Catholic paper of 
Italy, the Civilta Cattolica, (a bi-monthly review,) pab- 
lished by the Jesuits at Rome, has now reached a cir- 
culation of 13,000 cepies, although it is still forbidden 
in the kingdom of Naples. Its subscription list is os- 
pecially increasing in Sardinia and Germany. In Flor- 
ence the ultramontane party has received permission 
from the government to establish a great political pa- 
pet. Ye Giglio di Firenze (The Laly of Florence.) 

t is said, by the Gazette of Augsburg, to be the only 
political paper of Fiorence, besides the official orzan of 
the government, which shows the very permission 
for its establishment to be a victory of the ultramon- 
tane party. Its first number acknowledged the want 
of a great Italian newspaper of Catholic principles, and 
maintains that it has nowhere so good chances of 
success as in Florence, so abounding in great national 
reminiscences. It reminds its readers of Dante, 
Michael Angelo, and Benvenuto, but passes over in 
silence the memory of Galileo. It will pay also great 
atteniion to recent German literature, the knowledge of 
which spreads with incredible rapidity throughout 
Italy, and it brings in its first number as a specimen a 
translation of the Pilgrimage to Kevelaar, a beautiful 
poem, but written by one of the most dissolute atheists 
among German writers, Heinrich Heine—a rather 
strange selection on the part of an ultramontane paper. 


Progress and Persecution of Protestantism.— 
A correspondent of the Gazette of Augsburg states 
that the Protestant ministers and colporteurs in Sar- 
éinia display a great activity. Theusands of Bibles 
are distributed, numerous conversions take place, and 
Bible depots are established in almost every town. 
The liberal press of Sardinia, even in the provinces, be- 
gins more and more to espouse the cause of Protest- 
antism. This success, of course, instigates the priest- 
hood to make the utmost counter-efforts. In several 
places the violent language used by the priests against 
the Protestants has again called forth riots; thus at 
Fara, in the province of Novara, where the syndic of 
the place did not conceal his sympathy with the rioters, 
and will therefore be deposed by the government. At 
Novi, in Liguria, a Bible colporteur was assailed by a 
mob, and was only saved by the timely interposition of 
the police. We mentioned above, that in several places 
even the courts are influenced by the ultramontane 
party, and severely persecute and punish every aati- 
catholic utterance of the press In Niffaa priest who 
had joined the Protestant Church has been tried for 
spreading Protestant doctrines. But notwithstanding 
all these persecutions, Protestantism is progressing. 
The number of Protestant institutions is constantly in- 
creasing. The city of Genoa has had, since eighteen 
months, a prosperous Protestant hospital, for which, in 
various countries of Europe, 25,000 francs have been 
coliected. It needs 6,000 francs annually for the nurs- 
ing of twelve persons, and solicits from fellow Protest- 
ants in foreign countries further contributions. In the 
Tuscan village of Bito, a barber, by the name of 
Maffuoli, has been persecuted for having turned Pro- 
testant. The priest forbade all Catholics to go to his 
shop, and for five days he was shut up in his house. 
But when a lawyer, engaged by him, pleaded his cause 
before a court of Florence, the persecution was offici- 
ally stopped, and the priests, the police, and the dele- 
gate of the province had to announce that it was not 
lawful to mob the Protestants. By such occurrences, 
Protestantism is more than ever brought to the know- 
ledge of the whole people, and unless an extraordinary 
persecution succeeds in putting it down by force, we may 
be sure of a large increase of its membership within the 
next years. We hear it again stated on good authority, 
(that of Dr. Schaffter, a Protestant preacher at Flor- 
ence,) that in Florence and its immediate neighbor- 
hood there about 10,000 persons who have embraced 
Protestantism, or are on the point of doing so. 





* The Freeman’s Journal, of this city, asserts again in its num- 
ber of August 8th, that “‘no one in America more firmly opposes 
ecclesiastical control in temporal matters or an ng that im- 
plies or looks toward an amalgamation of church and state than 
wedo” What does the Freeman’s Journal, and the Catholic 
press of America in general, think of the appeal of the Italian 
Bishop to the secular government to suppress a political paper’ 
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Madame de Stael.—“ Corinne, or Italy.” By Mad- 
ame de Stael Translated by Isabel Hill. 12mo, pp. 
896. New York: Derby & Jackson. 

Travel.—“ Chile non Carne ; or, The Camp and the 
Field.” By 8S. Compton Smith, M.D. 12mo, pp. 404. 
New York: Miller & Curtis. 

Calvin.—* Letters of John Calvin.” By Jules Bon- 
net. 8vo, 457, 434. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Temperance.—‘ Lectures on Temperance.” By 
Eliphalet Nott, D.D., LL.D., President of Union Gol- 
lege. 12mo, pp. 341. New York: Sheldon, Lamport, 
& Blakeman 

Sketehes.—‘ Wild Northern Scenes; or, Sporting 
Adventures with the Rifle and the Rod.” By S. H. 
Hammend. 12mo, pp 341. New York: Derby & 
Jackson. 

Tale.— Thine and Mine; or, The Stepmother's Re- 
gard.” By Flora Neale, of Baltimore. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 

Biekersteth.—‘ A Treatise on the Lord's Supper.” 
By Rev, Edward Bickersteth, Rector of Watton, Herts. 
12mo, pp. 870. New York: T. N. Stanford. 

Direetories.— We have received from William H 
Boyd, 346 Broadway, City Directories for Norwich, 
Ct., for Syracuse, N. Y , and also for Wilmington, Del. 
They are neatly published, (12mo, pp. 156 and 192,) and 
will be found of much more value for occasional refer- 
ence than of interest for general reading. 

Hymns and Songs.—* The Lee Avenue Collection 
of Hymns and Songs, Sacred and Secular. Suitable 
for Sabbath schools, social circles, children’s meetings, 
concerts, anniversaries, &c.” Compiled by Jeremiah 
Johnson, Superintendent of the Sunday school in Lee 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 24mo, pp. 462. New York: A. 
8. Barnes & Co. 

Histery.—‘‘A History of Rome.’ By Henry S. 
Liddell, D.D., Deanof Christ Church, Oxford. 12mo, 
pp. 766. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Jane Austen.—“ Emma ;” “ Pride and Prejudice ;” 
and Northanger Abbey.” By Jane Austen. Three 
novels in two volumes; pp. 528, 450. New York: 
Derby & Jackson. 

French —‘ Pronouncing Reading-book of the 
French Language.” By E. Arnault. Vol. L., 8vo, pp. 
377. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Co. 

Old Scheel Beard of Pablieation.—“ The Ref- 
uge.” 18mo, pp. 226. 

“Thoughts in Prayer.” 
18mo, pp. 156. 

“ Marion Harvie.” 18mo, pp. 279. 

“The Evening Visits.” 18mo, pp. 84. 

“ Little Girl's Treasury.” 18mo, pp. 168. 


Jane Austen.—“ Sense and Sensibility ; s Persuas- 
ion.” By Jane Austen. A volume of Derby & Jack- 
son’s edition of Miss Austen’s works. 12mo, pp. 522. 

Harpers’ Library of Novels—No. 206, “The 
Rose of Ashurst.” By the author of “ Evelyn Mare- 
ton,” &c. 8vo, double columns, pp. 103. Harpers, 





2mo, pp. 302. 


By Jonathan Greenleaf. 


Published 
order of the Senate, and franked by Senator Wilson of 
Massachusetts. 
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were composed of men, women, and children, twonty- 


perbaps, as high a sale as was éver made of such pro 


erty in the state. 
Ship. —The vessels now building on the 
Kennebec river amouut to 10,000 tons, and for the en. 
tire year the total will reach 30,000 tons. 
Presidential -—President Buchanan has 
sent to Mrs. Wm. P dollars, as his “ cheer- 
ful contribution to the Mount Vernon Association.” 
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Washington Relies —A cane and spy-glass that 
belonged to General George Washington, were sold in 
Baltimore on Thursday, together with a certificate of 
their genuineness, from the venerable Geo. W. P. Cus- 
tis, for the sum of two hundred and five dollars. The 

urchaser was Col. John 8. Gittings, acting for the 
ies of the Mount Vernon Association, of Virginia 
and Maryland, who purchased the relics to present them 
to Hon. Edward Everett, as ‘‘ a mark of their gratitude 
and regard for his noble and successful exertions in 
behalf of their patriotic cause.” 


A Sunflower Crop.—Near Edith, 8. ©., a crop is 
about to be gathered of four acres of sunflowers. The 
eeeds will be used for oil and to feed cattle and peultry, 
as in the south of France ; but the chief object is to ob- 
tain the fibres of the stalk for paper-making. If the 
cultivation succeeds, it is expected to supply abundant 
materials for fine writing and printing paper, as well 
as fine and coarse for paper-hanging. 

Sheep in Ilinels.—Messse. McConnell & Hoppin, 
the extensive sheep-growers, have disposed of their 
epring crop of wool. We understand that it ameunted 
to over 80,000 pounds, and sold at an average of fifty 
cents per pound.— Springfield ( Til.) Journal. 

The Whig Party in Massachusetts —It is stated 
that the members of the Massachusetts Whig Central 
Committee have voted not to call a separate state con- 
vention of the party this year. The feeling of the 
members of this committee is said to be in favor of Mr. 
Gardner, should he again be put up for re-election to 
the office of Governor. 

Passmore Wililamson.—The Philadelphia North 
Amertcan ef this morning says : 

“Passmore Williamson instituted legal proceedings 
on Saturday against Chief Justice Lewis, of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, for illegally refusing to 
grant him a writ of habeas corpus during the period 
when he was detained in prison by Judge Kane.” 


Columbia Cellege—The old Columbia College 
buildings are demolished. There remains now of the 
venerable pile not ene brick upon another; but the 
foundation is well under way fora magnificent block of 
stores to be erected upon the site of the time-honored 
seat of learning. 

Washington Territory.—An officer of the army 
stationed at Port Townsend, lat. 48°, writes to the 
Commissioner of Patents : 

* Although the winter was harsher than usual, ac- 
cording te the old residents, it was not sufficiently cold 
to freeze the garden ground ; and some of the volunteer 
radishes, parsnips, beets, and lettuce, were yous 80 
finely in winter that it suggested the idea of making a 
garden. Accordingly, on the 26th of January, I plant- 
ed a few beds with peas, potatoes, and such seeds as I 
had received fromthe Patent Office, all of which thriv- 
ed beyond my expectation.” 

Great Sacrifice.—The Female Academy, built at 
Williammwburg, Va, five years ago, at an expense of 
$10,000, was sold last week at public auction for $2,500, 
taxes and insurance for the last three years,to James 
W. Curtis, of Williamsburg. 

Noble Visitors —Among the passengers by the 
steamer Europa, at Boston, are two young English no- 
blemen, who have probably come over to make the tour 
of the States. They are Lord Althorp and Lord Her- 
vey. The first is the son and heir of Earl Spencer, a 
descendant of the great Duke of Marlorough, and a 
nephew of Viscount Althorp, the distinguished states 
man who was Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Mel- 
bourne. Administration. Lord Hervey is the second 
son of the Marquis of Bristol. They are both quite 
young men, under 25, and unmarried. 

Northampton Hospital.—The Commissioners for 
erecting the Insane Hospital at Northampton have ad- 
dressed a communication to the Legislature, stating 
that they eannot complete their work by the Ist of Oc- 
tober, when the commission expires, and ask for an 
extension. On motion of Mr. Taylor, the subject was 
referred to the next general Court. 

Cain.— Fugit, the ruffian who murdered and scalped 
Mr. Hopps at Leavenworth, has become, like Cain, a 
fugitive and a vagabond in the earth. His associates 
in crime, who constituted the jury, acquitted him in 
spite of the most conclusive proof—but divine justice 
does not sleep. He attempted to make his home at 
Parkville, Mo., but the people regarded him with horror 
and disgust, and he has been compelled to fly to escape 
a threatened lynching. 


Slaves Emancipated —Pitt F. D. Scarborough, 
executor of the estate of Turguil McNair, late a res- 
ident of Georgia, restored seven slaves to liberty at 
Cincinnati, on the 22d inst., the deed having been ex- 
ecuted in the Probate Court—seven males and four 
females, varying from six to fifty-five years of age. 
Three or feur of the women, says the Gazette, are very 

oed-looking, and several of the children are evidently 
argely tinctured with Circassian blood. Mr. McNair 
desired that the slaves should be freedin New Mexico, 
or some of the Northern or Western states, and it was 
concluded to liberate them at Cincinnati. The slaves, 
several of whom have trades, have gone to New Rich- 
mond, in Clermont county, Ohio, where they design 
settling permanently. 


A Good Reason.—“ Why have you left the Demo- 
cratic party” said a Buchanan man to a Republican. 
‘“ Principally on account of the Kansas outrages,” was 
the reply. ‘Why! don’t you know that nine tenths of 
the Kansas stories are false,” asked the Buchanier. 
“ Well, suppose they are, I go for the Republicans on 
the other tenth.”—Albany Journal. 


Land Sales in Virginia.—Mr. W. T. McCarty has 
sold his farm of 1024 acres, located near the Univer- 
sity, and formerly a part of the Norris estate, to Mrs. 
WwW McUoy, of the University, at $65 per acre. 
Mr. McCarty gave $50 per acre for the place three or four 
years since. The Female Academy has been converted 
into a dwelling,and sold to the Baptist denomination for 
a parsonage, at $3,050. Mr. Early bought the Academy 
some two or three months since at $2,500. Mr. A J. 
Farish has purchased Mr. Thomas Wood's place near 
town, at $8,000. Mr. Wood gave for the place, some 
four_or five years since, $6,000, and has sold off lots to 
the amount of $3,000, making a profit of $5,000.— 
Charlottesville Advocate. 


Death from Grief.—An instance of death from 
sudden grief has justeccurred in this city. It is that 
of a slave woman, named Mary Jane, aged about thirty 
years. She had been the nurse of an interesting in- 
fant of Mr. Paulus Thyson, of Seventh street, which died 
on Sunday morning last. As soon as the spirit of the 
little sufferer had passed away, the faithful nurse sank 
into unconsciousness, and thirty hours thereafter ex- 
pired, without other apparent cause than the grief that 
had overpowered her. She belonged to Mr. Thyson, 
and had been the nurse of all his children. This is but 
ancther illustration of the fervor of the affections that 
so pre-eminently characterizes the African race, espe- 
cially when educated under the influences of kind and 
gentle associations.— Washington States. 


Case of Henry Dixon.—Samuel D. Porter, Esq., 
who left Rochester a few days ago, for the purpose of 
effecting the liberation of Henry Dixon, (a citizen of 
Rochester, who had been sdoegget gees ago, and 
sold into slavery,) has just returne e found Dixon 
at Macon, Georgia, a complete wreck of his “ former 
eelf,” away from the field hands, raising chickens, and 
doing other light chores. In fact, he cannot be kept on 
a plantation, nor employed as other slaves ate upon 
railroads and public werks. Mr. Porter explained to 
him the object. of his mission, but Henry refused to 
avail himself of the opportunity presented him of regain- 
ing his liberty. He informed Mr. P. that he was the 
bearer of dispatches from Queen Victoria to the Island 
of Jamaica, and that he could at any time command a 

ernment vessel in the execution of his mission. 

ere is no doubt, says Mr. Porter, of the mental ab- 
erration of the poor fellow. Slavery has shattered his 
intellect, and yet the organs of Democracy, here in the 
North, have already seized with avidity upon this mel- 
ancholy circumstance as evidence of the “ content- 
ment” of the slaves, and of the folly of the Abolition- 
iste in “ foisting Freedom upon a elass of beings who 
will not have it when proffered.” 

The Next Speaker. —From the Washington letter 
of The Press we clip the following : 

“ Col. James L. Orr, of South Carolina, and the Hon. 
John 8S. Phelps, of -Missouri, are both spoken of for 
Speaker of the next House. Col. Orr will doubtless be 
the man. John 8 Phelps, or Geo. W. Jones, of Tea- 


ee be at the head of the Committee 
of Ways Means.” | Sei 
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A without a Lawyor.—A few d since all 
ons of the legal ane mn Dab 


ion in Du went 
on an excursion down the Missis . The ss of 
ful if another 


pred Lo ack gba, wwe 
city in the United States can boast, as Dubuque car, 
of being without a legal representative. Strange as it 

a Sian adhere, we.ane tek Gentes this 


_ Another Outrage In Kentucky—On the 27th 
inst., Mr. Wm. 8. Bailey, the editor of The Newport 
(Ky.) News, a man of some fifty years of age, and as 
peaceable a person as one can find, went to Alexan- 
dria, Ky., to hear a h from B. F. Sandford, Re- 
publican candidate fer from the Tenth Congres- 
sional District. For several hours two or three young 
men followed him with abuse and profanity, and finally 
commenced pummeling him, when the Sheriff inter- 


for the Army in India —Romor has 
gained currency within a few days that British agents 
are quietly engaged in the business of enlisting soldiers 
in this eountry for the purpose of replenishiny the ranks 
of their army in India, the late defection among the 
native troops having rendered it necessary to increase 
their forces in that country with a more loyal class of 
soldiers. We are not at liberty to state the source of 
our information, but should the attempt be persevered 
in, there is every reason to suppose that the parties 
concerned in the violation of law will be arrested, and 
there may be a revival of another Crampton affair.— 
Daily Tymes, 6th. 


How to Pacify Kansas—The Newark Daily Ad- 
vertiser argues with great force that the only proper 
course for Walker and the administration to pursue, 
was to remain impartial, and keep quiet, and do as 
little as possible to provoke or elate either party. It 
says : . 

“The fact is, that the government at Washington 
should have settled these Kansas affairs at the last 
session. Every day, in that rapidly growing commun- 
ity, does but bring new aggravations. There must be 
a government in Kansas, and it must be such as the 
majority likes. If this cannot be obtained one way, 
it will be another. When did dragoons ever put down 
public opinion in this country, or any other claiming to 
be free? The longer a rational, common-sense, prac- 
tical, statesmanlike view of this subject is postponed, 
the greater will be the embarrassment within the ter- 
ritory—the greater the irritation without it. Just look 
at the case Here in Kansas is a community of people 
chiefly from the free states, and composed of a large 
majority—which is constantly increasing—who have 
resolved that its institutions shall be free. They have 
a right to carry this resolution into effect; more than 
that, they are pledged and determined to doit. Such 
a policy is also decidedly best for this territory, as most 
good and sensible people conscientiously believe. This 
state of things a statesman will recognize and respect " 





ONEY SAVED IN BUYING BOOKS ON THE 
Gift Principle.—Books sold lower than at any other 
store in the city, as we sell the $1 25 books for $1. A gift with 
each book, worth from 25 cents to $60. Any person sending 
an order for 10 books will receive a Book and Gift Extra. This 
sale is conducted in a fair and liberal manner. and those wish 
ing to purchase books will do well to favor as with an order, and 
judge for themselves of our plan of selling books Catalogues 
of the Books and Gifts, containing a selection of some of the best 
publications, sent, postage paid, to any address, 
JOHN 8. ANDREWS, 
140 Nassau 8t., New York, 
(Near the City Hall.) 


Rese" FEMALE INSTITUTE, NOS. 262, 
264, and 2066 Matlison street, New York.—The next acad- 
emic year of this Institution will commence on MONDAY, Sept. 
14, 1857. The Trustees have the pleasure to announce that 
Mr. CHARLES H. GARDNER. late of the Claverack Institute, 
has been appointed Principal, in the place of Rev. D.C. Vaoa 
Norman, resigned. Some changes for the better classification of 
the pupils have been made, for which, and the studies pursued 
and the charges for tuition, reference may be had to the last an- 
nual circular, to be procured at the Institute ; and any further 
information may be had of the undersigned, who compose the 
Board of Trustees. Pupils are conveyed to and from the Insti- 
tute at a small additiona! charge. 
Rev. JOHN M. KREBS, D.D., President 
J. W.C. Luvertpor, Secretary. 
E. D. Brown, Treasurer 
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Joseph Hoxie, D. B. Keeler, Samuel Milbank, 
Thompeon Price, T. Williams, Jr., Benj. W. Clapp, 
Jas. E. Holmes, John Gray, Samuel! Raynor, 


James Horn, Geo. M. Clearman, Wa. K. Hinman. 
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Fes 4 Lb RBEAV BE SB. 
BY FANNY FERN. 





Fanny Fern has just completed a book with the above title, 
which we do not hesitate to asnounce as the best which has ever 
come from her pen. It isin press, and will be published by us 
as an elegant 18mo volume, in biue and gold, also fancy cloth 
and gold, about lst September. Price 75 cents. 

MASON BROTHERS, 
108 and 110 Duane st., 
New York. 
FOREST CITY WATER CURE. 
HIS INSTITUTION COMMENDS ITSELF TO 
invalids and to all whe are seeking, away from homo, rest, 
comfort, and healthful enjoyment. 

A commodious house, superior facilities for bathing, pleasant 
grounds, skillful treatment, and watchful eare all combine te 
make this an attractive resort for those who learn to know its 
value. Multitudes have gone away rejoicing in the vigor of 
body and mind here restored tothem. Let others come and be 
blessed likewise. For many cases, treatment during the cold 
months is fully as efficacious as during the warm ones, 

For particulars call and examine for yourselves, or write fore 
circular. Address Da. G. W. STRONG, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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AND®’ SALT RHEUM REMEDY.—THE GREA® 
success of this medicine in curing Diseases of the Skin, such 
as Salt Rheum, Ring-Worm, Eczema, Psoriasis, &c., is without a 
parallel In the annals of medicine. Sands’ Sarsaparilla is re- 
commended to be used to throw out the unhea thy humors from 
the system, when by applying the Salt Rheum Remedy exteraal- 
ly, reliance may be placed upon a speedy and permanent cure. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Ful- 
ton street, New York. 
Sold also by Druggists generally. 454 
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“Seest thou @ man DILIGENT IN Ig BUSINESS’ Heshall stand 
before kings.” —Bibdie. 


New Hanv-Booxs ror Home Improvement. 


Ow TO DO BUSINESS.—A NEW POCKRT 
Manvat of Practical Affairs and Guide to Success in the 
various Pursuits of Life. 
In tom Countina- Room, 
In vHE Srors, 
In THE Saop, 
In THE MARKET, 


Fos tas OLer«, 

For THE APPRENTICE, 
For tue Farmen-Bor, 
For tue Book-AGENt, 

On THE Farm, For aut Business Men, 

EVERYWHERE, For Everrsopy. 

‘How to po Business.” now ready, closes our first series of 
* Hand-Books for Home Improvement.” It is the most complete 
work of the kind ever published, embracing the Principles of 
Business—How to Choose a Pursuit; Natural Qualifications 
required for different kinds of Business; Education; How to 
Buy and Sell ; How to Get Customers and Keep Them ; How to 
Manage a Farm or a Trade ; How to Canvass and Get Subscrib- 
ers; The Causes of Failure ; How to Succeed; Book-Keeping ; 
Commercial Furms; Practical Rules, Hints, and Maxims, &c. 
Price, post-free, 30 cents; mustin, 50 cents. Sent by First 
MAIL to any Post-Office, by FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broad- 
way. New York, or 231 Arch street, Philadelphia, 

* How to Write,” “‘ How to Talk,’’ How to Behave,” and “ How 
to do Business,” same price. The four books, in paper, sent for 
$1; in muslin, $1 75. In one vol., muslin, $1 50. 454-455 


Worse oF opr. OV 


OWEN, 
EDITED BY 


REV. DR. GOOLD, EDINBURGH. 


In Twenty-four Volumes, Svo. 





JOHN 


“You will find that in him the learning of Lightfoot, the 
strength of Charnock, the analysis of Rowe, the savor of Leigh- 
ton, the raciness of Heywood, the glow of Baxter, the copious- 
ness of Barrow, the splendor of Bates, are all combined. We 
should quickly restore the race of great divinesif our candidates 
were disciplined in such lore.”—The late Dr. Hamilton, of 
Leeds. 

The subscribers respectfully invite attention to this magnifi 
cent (and at the same time cheapest) edition of the works of the 
greatest of the Puritan Divines ; no minister's, no congregational, 
no Christian layman’s library can be complete without it. 


The Miscellaneous Works, 16 vols.................92400 

The Theologeumena and Exposition of the 
WU ah os hnsawstsndt 6onccnese<osss tans Oe 

The Complete W orks, 24 vols............... 36 00 


SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., Philadelphia. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE SPINGLER INSTITUTE, 
Union Square, New York, 
TILL RE-OPEN WEDNESDAY; SEPT. 16TH. 
Pupils of each Department, Primary, Acapgmic, and Cot- 
LEGIATR, Who would be regularly advanced with their Classes, 
will be expected to be punctually present at the opening, and te 
continue regularly to the end of the year. 
The distinctive studies of the Classes, in the Collegiate course, 
are, in general— 
Founrn Crass—Algebra, Natural History, the English Lan- 
guage, Synonyms, French, Latia, Vocal Mu- 
sic, Compositions, the Bible, &c. 

Tarp CLAss—Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Ge- 
ology, Botany, Languages, Vocal Music, the 
Bible, &c. 

Juxien Crass—Mental Philosophy, Elements of Criticism, 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, Chemistry, History, 
Ancient, Modern, of England, of the United 
~~ Languages, Vocal Music, the Bible, 


Sion CLAss—Moral Philosophy, Logie, Natural Theology, 
Evidences of Christianity, Butler’s Analogy, 
English Lissatess, 8 : , Astronomy, Lan- 

uu Music, the Bible, &c. 

Young ladies, of either} testimonials from their Pastor 
bX ewe teacher, or posh . may be received to any class fer 
repa' ° 
404-450" are thoroughly PCORHAM D, ABBOTT, Prineipal. 








UVENILE LIBRARY, For THE SUNDAY 


SCHOOL an pena | ~ ‘ a 
Series No. 1 of 10 vols. now ready, printedon per, elegan 
ly bound in gilt mustin, and embellished with 18 engrav- 
ings, printed on tinted paper. Price $3 by mail, , or $250 

e ss. Sample volume 89 cents, very Reader 


JAS. CHALLEN & SONS, 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EAST WINSOR HILL ACADEMY. 
re FALL pr COMMENCES ON WEDNES- 


The eourse of tudy, both im the English and Classical Depart- 


send for u new. 
4 . 








COLLECTIONS MADE AT USUAL RATES. 
Refer to E. W. CLARK, DOLLY & Co, 51 Wall street. N. ¥- 
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MINISTERS AS EDUCATORS. 


An intelligent and well-educated lawyer of this 
city,a man of active and thoughtful mind, devoted 
to his profession and successful in it, said to us a 
few days since: “I feel myself more indebted to 
my minister than to any other living man for the 
ideas which he gives me ; for the thoughts which 
he suggests, not on religious subjects only, but on 
ali subjects. My mind recurs to them often during 
the week ; and I find myself quickened, instruct- 
ed, and mentally invigorated, by having been im 
contact on the Sabbath with such a serious, thought- 
ful and well-cultivated mind.” This gentleman 
is in some respects particularly fortunate in his 
church-associations ; is permitted to enjoy the min- 
istrations of a Pastor who has probably no supe- 
rior, certainly in the most important and radical 
elements of excellence as a Preacher, among 
American clergymen. But how many others 
might say the same thing! How many,even, who 
are now hardly conscious of their own indebted- 
noss in this direction, would find, if they should 
thoroughly analyze and consider their own men- 
tal progress, that more than to newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, more than to casual intercourse with 
acquaintances or regular social intercourse with 
friends, more than to the studies and plans and strug- 
gies of the counting-room or the court-room, they 
owe to their Minister, and his discourses from the 
pulpit, or in the lecture-room, their best ideas, their 
noblest and happiest plans of life, their most genial 
-and fruitful mental growth. The direct agency 
which the ministry thus exerts in the education of 
the popular mind of the country can hardly be es- 
timated ; and those who are not religiously dis- 
posed may at least be respectful and courteous 
to the pulpit for the general enlightenment, and the 
ynental and social refinement and vigor, which it 
constantly distributes. 

It is much, as our friend intimated, simply to be 
brought two or three times every week into direct 
contact and communication with a mind that has 
been studious, thoughtful, and meditative, while 
we have beon hurried from work to work, inces- 

santly occupied and perplexed with engagements, 
intent on doing the present thing first and the next 
thing next, and without either leisure, facilities, 
or almost faculties, for quiet studies, and gradual 
and elaborate processes of thought. A healthful 
and animating influence breathes upon us through 
the contact. Our subsequent state of mind is 
more thoughtful and intellectual, less urgently 
practical, less strained and strenuous. If we do 
not ourselves study more thereafter, we are at 
least more sensible than before of the value and 
beauty of such ‘ still studies ;’ amd the clamor of 
daily affairs and efforts does not drown so com- 
pletely our finer sense of the majesty of thought, 
and the supremacy of truth. 

The themes which the minister meditates and 
presents, too,are themselves the grandest in the com- 
pass of thought, and they have the widest and the 
most various relations to all subjects of inquiry. A 
really well-considered and instructive discourse 
has a score of outlooks, which the preacher may 
indicate in words or not,—which are sometimes 
better suggested without words,—towards princi- 
ples of philosophy, towards ethical rules, towards 
history, science, art, and life. And the hearer, who 
is listening attentively and thoughtfully, will 
find trains of thinking started within him which 
shall outrun the lines and overpass the limits of the 
discourse he has heard. Some principle that has 
been uttered will stimulate him to apply it for 
himself, more minutely and more widely, to poli- 
tics, or his profession. Some fact referred to will 
send him to at least an hour's reading of History, 
Archeology, or Sacred Geography, to see in what 
series of facts it has a place. He will consider an 
argument, and reproduce it in his thoughts, that 
he may examine and test its soundness. And it 
‘will be singular if the effect of the sermon is not 
to make him more thoughtful and instructive at 
home at evening in his fireside conversation, more 
alert and efficient in his whole mental action 
through the week which follows ; a generally bet- 
ter-furnished and better-disoiplined man. 

The minister then should feel his responsibility 
for making his sermons as instructive, quicken- 
ing, invigorating as he can; refreshing and ani- 
mating not only to the hearts and the consciences 
of his hearers, but also to their minds, their under- 
standing, and reason; remembering that here is 
one great source of popular vigor, culture, and 
mental grace, as well as of evangelical affection 
and faith. Anda people who would be free and 
successful, and intelligent that they may be both 
free and successful, must cherish assiduously, and 
carefully guard, and abundantly maintain, that 
enlightening Pulpit, which helps Literature, fosters 
Art, encourages and assiste all laudable enterprise, 
and without which Literature, Art and Enterprise, 
‘would lose not only their power to bless, but be- 
fore very long their very sustenance and life. 





THE PURITAN RECORDER ON RADI- 
CALISM. 


A LITTLE more than seven years ago, the learned 
and belligerent editor of the Puritan Recorder 
made a journey all the way from Boston to this 
metropolis. The journal of which he was the 
guiding spirit had become somewhat renowned for 
the zeal rather than the discretion of its endeavors 
in behalf of an exclusive and sectarian Congrega- 
tionalism, to be propagated outside of New Eng- 
land. ¢ had manifested not only a national anti- 
pathy to Presbyterianism, as distinguished from the 
democratic churth-order of Massachusetts, but also 
a special virulence against the theological unsound- 
ness of the New School Presbyterian connec- 
tion. But after that visit to New York and Brook- 
lyn, he went home and reported “ The New School 
Presbyterian ministry” here had become, in his 
view, “ for the most part, as sound and conserva- 
tive as our own New England ministry.” Three 
excellent brethren, one of whom continues with 
us at this day, were specially named “as speci- 
mens of the body,” and it was added that “ they 
with us would stand high for sound doctrine and 
conservative character.” But of “the Congre- 
gational interest” in New York and Brooklyn he 
could not report so favorably. He intimated that 
“some ef the less conservative and sound materi- 

ais” which were thrown out by the auspicious 














had “entered into the structure of the new 


fanaa ince ofthe ile Devid Hale” Mr 


Hale had been not only potent but, ae Dr. Cox 
would say, potential in the formation of 
the Congregational churches here; and the kind 
exouse for these churches suggested by the Purs- 
tan Recorder was,—* So far as they exhibit a want 
of conservative character and of soundness in the 


faith, we see perhaps in part the result of his con- 


nection with them.’”’ Some of our younger and 
distant readers may need to be informed that 
“ the late David Hale,” whose influence had been 
so unfortunate, was a proprietor and conductor of 
the Journal of Commerce. 

And yet there was at that time one church 
which the editor of the Puritan Recorder, in re- 
porting the condition of the Congregational interest 
in this metropolis, singled out by way of honorable 
exception. “ Exceptio probat regulam.” A dis- 
tinet exception would give force to the sweeping 
censure. 

“There is now one Congregational church in 
New York that would not suffer in comparison 
with any ether church there or elsewhere—that 
of Dr. Cheever. It is composed mostly of young 
and middle-aged people from New England. It 
occupies & house, large, elegant, and every way 
desirable, and what is more, well filled; and its 
pastor's soundess in the faith is too well known to 
need our endorsement. Holding himself in inde- 
pendence of the peculiar themes of this or that 
school, he has not shunned to declare the whole 
counsel of God, nor svught to remove the offense 
of the cross.” 


In the same article, (whosoever has a file of the 
Recorder so long ago,can find the whole in the 
number for July 4, 1850,) a comfortable confidence 
‘was intimated that time would work out changes 
for the better, and that perhaps in ten years all the 
other Congregational pastors and churches in this 
metropolis would become as sound and conservative 
as Dr. Cheever and his church. Ten years have not 
yet passed—only a little more than seven ; but time 
has wrought its changes, and row behold! Dr. 
Cheever and his church—so conservative and 
sound in 1850—are desperately radical in the Re- 
corder’s judgment, and are a reproach to the whole 
body of New York Congregationalism. We are 
not the special defenders of Dr. Cheever and the 
Church of the Puritans. Their recently adopted 
principle of rotation in office is not particularly to 
our liking—however justified by precedents in the 
Dutch churches, in churches of the New School 
Presbyterian connection, and in one among the 
foremost of the Boston churches. But we have 
not thought ourselves called to denounce any 
Congregational church in New York, in Boston, 
or in Connecticut, for adopting such a prin- 
ciple. Such churches may do as_ they 
please in regard to the life-tenure of the dea- 
con’s office, without suffering an exclusion 
from the fellowship of the churches. And if the 
Church of the Puritans should ever apply to their 
pastor the same method of summary removal 
which they have employed upon their“ deacons, 
much as we might regret the irregularity and im- 
petuosity of the proceeding, we know not how we 
could help it, or how we could be held responsi- 
ble for it. Surely the well-known liberality of 
modern Congregationalism in regard to matters 
of church government—the latitudinarianism 
which withholds no act of church fellowship from 
Presbyterian churches of whatever sect or schism, 
or from the Dutch churches (we might have men- 
tioned the Methodist churches also, had we not 
happened to remember Cooke’s Centuries) cannot 
refuse to tolerate a church which adopts the prin- 
ciple of rotation in office. In truth, so long asa 
church does not put itself out of the pale of Chris- 
tian fellowship, or, in the Recorder's phrase, does 
not “forfeit her standing as a church of Christ,” 
we know not how its regulations, in regard to its 
own officers and their terms of service, can be 
overruled, or can be made the basis of any discip- 
linary preceedings. Such is the progress of radi- 
calism in “the Congregational interest” of New 
York and Brooklyn. It is, as we have had occas- 
ion to show, just like the radicalism which finds 
place among the Congregational churches of Bos- 
ton and of Connecticut. 

The Recorder may insist as much as it pleases 
on “ Congregational usage,” and on the benefits of 
the life-tenure of office in the churches. We 
commend the Boston churches to its special care. 
Perhaps when they shall have come round, all 
right, in deference to its teaching, those churches 
in New York and Brooklyn which have adopted 
the rotary principle will follow so desirable an 
example. 

In a recent number (July 30) the Recorder ad- 
mits distinctly that the life-tenure of office is not 
essential to Congregationalism, and that “ the re- 


the Congregational constitution of a church.” 
Evidently it has learned that Congregationalism 
does not establish or attempt a sectarian uniform- 
ity. Thisis a greatlesson. We trust our erudite 
and belligerent friend will remember it. The glo- 
ry and the strength of Congregationalism, as a form 
of church order, is that it is not and eannot be a 
sect. At whatever moment Congregationalism 
attempts an act of uniformity, it ceases to be Con- 
gregationalism. The Central church in Boston 
has the same right to differ from the Old South 


deaconship, that the Presbyterian Church in the 


estant Dutch Church in regard to the tenure of 
office in the lay-eldership. 

But now our Boston friend raises a new question. 
He quotes from The Evangelist a sentence which 
expresses &@ doubt whether the strength of the 
Congregational churches here is any greater now 
than it was “ eight or ten years ago;” and then, 
in his own inimitable way, he makes a new as- 


of the same assault which he made seven years 
ago, when the Church of the Puritans and its 
pastor, with their soundness and conservatism, 
were so bright an exception. He says: 

“ The immigration from the New England Con- 
gregational churches to New York, during the last 
ten years, has gone, well nigh in a body, over to 
the Presbyterians. It has become a common com- 
plaint that it is very difficult to get mem, passing 
from our churches in New England into New 
York, to enter the Congregational churches there. 
During the last ten years there has been Congre- 
gational immigration enough into New York to 
fill several churches. Yet it has been in a great 
measure lost tous. Dates are sometimes signifi- 
cant. Ten years is named as the period of the 
stagnancy or retrogression of this interest there. 
The Independent is now passing its ninth year, so 
that its period essentially synchronizes with this 
decay ; and, till the contrary can be shown, the 
public will.be justified in assuming that there is a 
clese connection between the radical character of 
the ministry and churches, which has its expo- 
nent in The , and the disastrous result 
which we deplore.” 

We shall take some opportunity, before long, to 
inquire about the growth of Presbyterianism here, 
and whether it is really greater than the growth 
of Congregationalism. At present it is enough to 
say, on that point, that if, “during the last ten 
years, there has been Congregational immigration 
enough into New York to fill several churches,” 
nothing can be more certain than that it has not 
“ gone, well nigh in a body, over to the Presbyte- 
rians.” Presbyterianism, Old School and New 








School, has had ne such growth as this statement 
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moval of this feature would not wholly exclude | 


church in regard to the tenure of office in the | 


United States has to differ from the Reformed Prot- 


sault on the character of our churches, holding | 
them responsible for us and us forthem. No; not | 
a new assaultexactly. It is more like a repetition | 


not seetarian, as the Recorder would like to have it, 
' Where a Congregational family removes to New 
York from any part of New England—even from 
Lynn, its preference for a particular form of gov- 
| ernment is rarely strong enough to fix it in a Con- 


| gregational church, when considerations of conve- 


; nience point to some other worshiping assembly. - 
| The accustomed form of worship and of doctrine, 
| yather than the accustomed form of government, is 
sought for. In forms of worship and of doctrine— 
in the prayers and in the preaching theologicai:y 
considered— the Congregational churches, here 
and in New England, do not differ materially from 
the Presbyterian and the Dutch churches in this 
metropolis. Therefore, if a New Englander finds 
a Dutch church or a Presbyterian church conve- 
niently near to his dwelling, and finds that he likes 
the minister there and the general appearance of 
the congregation, he rarely troubles himself about 
the ferm of government. He may even have read 
the Puritan and the Recorder for twenty years 
without having become sectarian enough or radi- 
cal enough to go half a mile out of his way every 
Sabbath for the sake of belonging to a Congrega- 
tional church. Fortunately, or unfortunately, The 
Independent has never attempted to counteract in 
this particular what we regard as the genius of 
Congregationalism. 

.“ During the last ten years’’ there has been a 
constant Congregational emigration from Brook- 
lyn, and from the lower part of this city, to that 
part of the city above Union Square. Yet so gen- 
uine is the Congregationalism of Brooklyn, and 
of the old Tabernacle, so identical is it with the 
Congregationalism of New England, that the Con- 
gregationalists, rabid and radical as the Recorder 
supposes them to be, unite themselves, unhesitat- 
ingly, with any Dutch or Presbyterian church 
that happens to be convenient, and are most read- 
ily and thankfully received. It is to accommodate 
this migration, in part, that the new Tabernacle is 
built. 

Our cotemporary speaks deploringly about the 
“decay” and “the disastrous result” of the last 
ten years. The new Tabernacle, now in pro- 
gress, is hardly a symptom of decay, ora disas- 
trous résult. The Clinton-avenue church, and the 
South Brooklyn church,—two first-class edifices 
in “ the City of Churches,” each with a gifted and 
honored pastor from New England, and each “ well 
filled,"—are among the achievements of the ten 
years of “decay” and disastrous result. At an- 
other time we may tell how much has been ex- 
pended on those buildings, and on other Congre- 
gational church buildings in this metropolis with- 
in the last ten years. Not a dollar of all this ex- 
penditure has eome from abroad. Boston has con- 
tributed nothing for Congregationalism in New 
York ; but New York has been thought worthy to 
do something for Congregationalism in Boston. 

But The Recorder deplores “ decay” and “ dis- 
astrous result” not only here but elsewhere. It 


Independent would inform us how the matter 
stands in New Haven. We suppose it to be a fact 
that in that city the increase of the Congregation- 
al churches upon their previous capital has been 
vastly disproportioned to that of some other de- 
nominations, especially to that of the Episcopal 
Church.” This “ disastrous result” is ascribed 
to our influence, and we are called on to explain it. 

We love to do an obliging thing, and especially 
do we love to gratify and encourage a laudable cu- 
riosity. We have therefore requested a friend in 
New Haven to supply us with some few facts and 
figures concerning the last ten years of Congrega- 
tionalism in New Haven. We trust the result will 
afford some relief to the inquiring disposition of 
our Boston cotemporary. 

In the town of New Haven, which includes 
Westville and a part of Fairhaven, there are now 
two Congregational churches and church-edifices 
more than there were ten years ago. Three otier 
churches are now worshiping in edifices built 
within the last ten years. Other houses of wor- 
ship have been enlarged, or provided with galler- 
ies. The increase in the aggregate number of 
sittings in the Congregational churches of that 
city, as reckoned up by our friend, is 3,670— 
full 50 per cent. on the entire number of sittings 
ten years ago. The amount expended on church- 
edifices, incliiding the building of a chapel for the 
City Mission, and excluding ordinary repairs, is 
$171,500 in the last ten years. Meanwhile the 
Episcopalians have expended for similar purposes 
about $50,000, and have added about 5,000 to the 
number of sittings in their houses of worship. 

And now we beg to be informed how much more 
flourishing Congregationalism is in the more fa- 
| vored region where the Puritan Recorder sheds its 
gentle and genial influence. How many more 
churches are there in Boston than there were ten 
years ago? How many more sittings are there in 
the orthodox Congregational meeeting-houses there 
than there were ten years ago? How much has 
_ been expended on church-edifices exclusive of or- 
! dinary repairs? The Congregational immigration 
' into Boston from other parts of New England, is 

probably as great as that which comes into New 

York. Will the Recorder tell us what has become 
| of it? And what about Lynn? How much more 
| flourishing is Congregationalism there than it is in 
| the unfortunate city of New Haven ? 

Our friend who gave us the statistics from New 
Haven, excluded from his account some $45,000 of 
somebody’s money which was expended in the 
building of a meeting-house “on speculation.” 
The history of that enterprise has never yet been 
written, but, if we mistake not, there might be 
deduced from it not only some valuable principles 
in the art of church-extension, but some lessons 
for our friend of the Recorder. Perhaps we may 
| give some outlines of that history on some future 
| Occasion. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY. 














| A Great city must be governed either by the 
| moral sentiment of its inhabitants, or by physical 
| force from within or without. Either there must 
| bein the public mind a strong and controlling sense 
| of justice, that finds expression through wise and 
| righteous laws, and that makes all magistrates and 
public officers a terror to evil-doers and a praise 
| to them that do well, or there must be an armed 
police representing a Power above the public, and 
ruling by force and fear. Asa French apothegm 
has it, Men must be governed by “ force of reason”’ 
or by “reason of force.” The choice of govern- 
ment lies between these two. Where there is nei- 
ther public justice nor arbitrary power, the alter- 
native is anarchy—worse than despotism because 

more irregular and violent, but tending to despot- 
ism as the specific gravity of the ocean tends to a 
calm after the upheavings of the storm. 

Anarchy, the want of government, a state of 
society in which there is no recognized law or su- 
preme power; or where there is a conflict of laws 
and powers, and neither subordinate officers nor 
the citizens at large know which to obey ; or where 
the laws are not efficient, or the magistrates are 
not faithful, and individuals do what they please 
with impunity ;—s state of society in which secret 
crime goes undetected, and open crime goes uncon- 
the magistrates are willing te have it so,—such a 
condition of things, be it quict upon the surface 
while the waters beneath are undermining the 
foundations of society, or be it tossed with popu- 
lar tumults and the conflicts of rival powers, is 
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says: “ We would be obliged if the editors of The | 





) ieageovement in She shennates af Revdatesieniam. makes ont for it. The fact is, Congregationalism is even more to be dreaded than the stifling weight 


of military despotism. 


the community. This problem is without a pre- 
cedent in history. Great cities there have been 
from the days when Nimrod founded Nineveh un- 
til now ; cities more populous than New York, and, 
as the capitals of empires, more influential upon 
the political history of the world ; free cities, jes, too, 
living under a popular government, as well as the 
courts of absolute monarchs; cities of heteroge- 
neous as well as those of homegeneous popula- 
tion ; but never before has the world secon a great 
city teeming with diverse races and peoples, na- 
tive and foreign, all having net only untrammeled 
privileges and equal protection under the laws, 
but having absolutely equal rights and an equal 
share in the government of the whole. 

Many of the cities of antiquity were the capitals 
of consolidated empire, or the #eats of viceroys 
under a central and centralizing government. 
They were the courts of kings, and were gov- 
erned by standing armies, as Vienna and Naples 
are governed to-day. Force was always visible to 
restrain and awe the multitude ; while at the same 
time it kept invisible watch over their doings, 
their words, and if pessible their very thoughts. 
The people, if native born, were trained to sub- 
mission ; if conquered, were awed into it. Reli- 
gion, in the form of superstition, brought its pow- 
eriul aid to uphold the absolute king, as the repre- 
sentative of the divinity. The history of 
Nineveh, of Babylon, of Memphis, of Thebes, as 
given by tradition and written upon monuments, 
is the history of military despotism ;—the masses 
heaped one upon another as the layers of a pyra- 
mid to minister to the vanity and pride of the liv- 
ing king, or to form his monument when dead. 
Government was a thing of force. “A man was 
famous according as he had lifted up axes upon 
the thick trees.” 

In other cities, where popular sovereignty was 
maintained, as for a period at Athens and Rome, 
either there was not a large foreign element, or 
distinctions of caste and race were maintained 
which kept the power in the hands of a native and 
homogeneous population. In the Athenian demo- 
cracy, they only were privileged to give their 
votes in the assemblies, or to have any share in 
the government, who were native-born freemen of 
a certain standing. All others were treated 
either as inferiors or as slaves. The free citizens 
felt themselves above all manual labor or trade. 
They were soldiers and politicians. Aliens did 
servile work ;—for all labor was looked upon as 
degrading. Hence in the little republic of Athens, 
when the whole population was about equal to 
that of New York—say 500,000, the census 
showed 21,000 citizens, 10,000 resident aliens, 
which two classes, with their families, made 100,- 
000,—and 400,000 slaves. The 21,000 ruled the 
half-million. This was the tyranny of a limited 
military democracy. The citizens were virtually 
a standing army of soldiers and office-holders ; and 
held everything in their own power. For the 
mass of the people this was essentially a govern- 
ment by force. 

The same for substance was true of Rome in the 
days of her republic. The rights of citizenship 
were restricted. The citizens, too, were divided 
into an aristocracy and a commonalty, and 
beneath the latter were foreigners and slaves. 
Government was administered in the interest of 
classes, and it was essentially a government of 
force. The conflict between the aristocratic and 
the plebeian elements terminated at length in a 
dietatorship and military despotism. 

Neither Athens nor Rome, therefore, in the days 
of their republics, furnishes amy analogy to the 
problem which we are working out, nor any key to 
its solution. There was no such thing in those 
cities as an absolute equality of civil and political 
rights among the inhabitants ; but certain castes 
or classes held the power, and wielded it solely for 
their own interest. 

Neither of the two greatest eities of Europe af- 
fords an @xact parallel to our case. The whole 
government of France centralizes in Paris, and 
Paris is ruled not as a free municipality, but as the 
capital of the empire. Everything is there consol- 
idated under the central power. The fortifications 
of the city are arranged equally for the defense of 
the city against foreign invaders, and for the de- 
fense of the government against the city. Their 
guns can be brought to command Paris itself. The 
city is governed by a standing army of from fifty 
to eighty thousand men. The Emperer of France 
is the autocrat of the capital. The government is 
one of force. Besides, the population is mainly 
homogeneous-; any dangerous admixture of foreign 
elements being guarded against by the most care- 
ful and exacting system of police. 

In London, on the other hand, the popular ele- 
ment is largely recognized. Yet visible force, the 
force of the whole kingdom, is always at hand in 
an emergency to enforce the law. The people of 
London are to a large extent a homogeneous peo- 
ple; the proportion of the foreign element is small ; 
while freedom of speech and of the press is unlim- 
ited, and the persons and the rightsof all are equal 
before the law. Suffrage is still restricted to the 
few, and the many are ruled by that strong na- 
tional government which they are trained to revere. 
London is really governed as the capital of the 
nation, by the Parliament that there has its seat, 
and by the Majesty that ther8 holds its court. 
While law and an unarmed police for the most 
part suffice to maintain order among its vast popu- 
lation, yet there is a dread reserve of military 
power always at hand, the knowledge of which 
is an importantelement of government in the minds 
of the people. 

We repeat with emphasis, that New York has 
attempted a problem without example in history, 
and, outside of these United States, without a par- 
allel upon the surface of the globe. That prob- 
lem is to give to the most confused and heterogen- 
eous population ever brought together in one com- 
munity, the mest ample political rights and priv- 
ileges; the most absolute equality of individuals 
in the government of the whole; the choice of 
law-makers, the choice of magistrates, the choice 
of judges ; and allthis witheut any physical force 
available for the support of law, other than that 
which emanates from the people themselves. 

Between a government of physical foree, and a 
government of law upheld by the moral tone of 
the people, we have no choice. The government 
of force we have repudiated; and nothing but a 
violent usurpation, or a civil revolution terminat- 
ing in a military despotism for its own cure, could 
ever establish that. Our alternatives are a gov- 
ernment of law upheld by moral influences in the 
body of the people, or corruption and misrule, con- 
tention and anarchy, the demoralization of the 
people, the destruction of social order. We have 
thrown ourselves absolutely upon moral princi- 
ples and influences, and if these fail us, we are lost. 

Except as we keep the forces of Christianity 
at work in this community, we have no guaran- 
ty of public peace and security, or even of person- 
al safety, in any law of city or state, or in any 
officer or board appointed to administer the laws. 
If God does not keep us, our doom is to wade 


deeper and deeper in anarchy and corruption, till | 


some Fonce shall arise and seize the helm. 


van TESTIMONY OF MISSIONARIES 
" AGAINST AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
Tue Christian sentiment of the world, in every 


form, is arrayed against the system of slavery | 


satandedst cuit tedae is so strong and 


so impressive as that which comes from American 
missionaries, who from their distant fields of labor 
jook back upon their native land. Their love for 
their country would incline them to look charita- 
bly upon her faults, while their relations to the 
Christian community dispose them always to speak 
with caution upon home affairs. ‘They are re- 
moved from all party and sectional strife upon the 
subject of slavery, and therefore look upon that 
subjeet, not with the excited feelings of controversi- 
alists, but with the calmness of impartial observ- 
ers. As a class, missionaries live near to God, and 
some of them are eminent for holiness. They are 


‘aceustemed te look upon every institution, meas- 


ure, or event in its bearing upon the kingdom of 
Christ, and thus their feelings become as sensitive 
to anything affecting that kingdom as the barome- 
ter to changes of the atmosphere. The churches 
in this land, therefore, ought to give special heed 
to the views and feelings of missionaries on the 
subject of slavery. They are not “ infidels,” “ radi- 
cals,” or “ fanatics.” 

Formerly our missionaries looked upon slavery 
as an evil which they had left far behind them, 
and with which they had noconcern. Now, how- 
ever, since communication has been so freely 
opened with all parts of the world, they find the 
shame and scandal of American slavery a positive 
hindrance to their work. Converted heathen are 
amazed that slavery exists in this Christian land, 
and the epposition to the Gospel among the une- 
vangelized is strengthened by this monstrous in- 
congruity. The lamented Stoddard once said, 
“We do not dare te let our converts know that 
slavery exists in America; for how could we re- 
concile it with our professions as a Christian na- 
tion.” 

The following correspondence speaks for itself. 
It was not designed for publication, and is there- 
fore the mors valuable. It comes from two of the 
most able, devoted, and successful missionaries in 
the East. For ourselves, while we enjoy the 
prayers and commendations of the excellent of the 
earth, it is easy to bear the abuse of our immediate 


neighbors. 
June Ist, 1857. 


My Dear Brorner :—The groanings of the mission- 
ary over his retrograding country ought perhaps some- 
times to be heard. With this view, I send you the en- 
closed letter from Mr. to myself, which you are at 
liberty te publish just as it is forwarded, if you think 
proper. Names need not be given ; for the sentiment 
of the letter probably represents the feelings of most 
of our missionaries in these regions. It was of course 
not penned for the public eye; but the spontaneous 
gushings of an aching heart, poured into the ear of a 
brother missionary, are at least as true an index of that 
heart as any more formal expression could be. 1 con- 
fess that I begin seriously to fear that our dear country 
is doomed. Still, I will pray and hope for its salvation. 
The Independent, I believe, is doing more for the res- 
cue of the country from threatening destruction than 
any single human instrumentality at this time. Goon 
in your course of courage, truth, light, and love. 

As ever, most truly yours. 

HOW MISSIONARIES FEEL ABOUT THEIR COUNTRY, 

The following letter was written by a mission- 
ary in Western Asia to a fellow laborer in a 
neighboring field, under date of May 5th, 1857. 
It is a fair index of the deep concern and distress 
with which many of our missionaries now view 
the downward course of their dear native country 
—that country to which they were once proud to 
point as the glory of all lands. 

Dear Brorner: To contemplate a nation drift- 
ing slowly and securely into the rapids of Satan’s 
devising, and ready soon to make a fatal plunge 
into an abyss of horrors, is gloomy in the extreme. 
Yet what better sight have we in looking at the 
outrages of Kansas, and, what is infinitely worse, 
the late decision of the highest tribunal of law in 
the United States ! 

1. No man of African descent, slave or free, is 
a citizen of the United States. 2. The famous 
act of the fathers of 1787 was unconstitutional and 
void in its effort to confer citizenship upon blacks. 
3. The Missouri Compromise was just as uncon- 
stitutional and impotent. 4. By inference, slaves 
may be held in free states in transit. 

Has a blacker chapter ever been written upon 
the pages of the history of mankind? Yes; “ And 
they crucified Him !” : 

Now “lower law” exults. Now God's throne 
seems shaken. Now iniquity is established by 
law. Put one more drop in the cup. Let Dr. 
Cheever and Dr. Bacon, and one or two fugitive 
missionaries, be seized by American press-gangs, 
and driven with whips of scorpions before the 
black mast, under the black flag, to help to put the 
chains upon any African. Then let other divines 
be forced into men-of-war to crush England, if 
she attempts to interfere with this divine institu- 
tion. 

Truly, the lines have fallen unto us in pleasant 
places. We havea goodly heritage from Wask.- 
ington and the fathers. 

But “ts God dead?” as achild inquired. Will 
He not rise up and avenge himself on such a na- 
tion as this? 

In pleasing comment, Judge Sherrod spits in 
Governor Geary’s face—attempts to break up an 
indignation meeting on the subject—sheots one 
of the Governor's friends four times—and is shot 
through his head. This is the working of the pe- 
cultar institution. 


But God will arise! An earthquake will shake 
thatiand. Deliverance will come, if need be, by 
disunion and war. God grant that the North may 
never allow that slavery be established at the 
North. Sometimes I fear the virtue of the mass 
of the North in this particular. What changes we 
have seen—what is to follow? 

Webster's magnificent description of states dis- 
cordant, belligerent, and the broken fragments of 
the Union, were better far than the moral stagna- 
tion of slavery at Cincinnati—slavery at Philadel- 
phia—and in the entire North. 

Calhoun pronounced the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence false. Choate calls it “ glittering gener- 
alities ;” and now the Supreme Court set their seal 
that men are not born free and equal. Were Web- 
ster to rise again, we should hear no more sophis- 
try from him about “re-enacting the decrees of 
God,”—no more folly as to lower law.- How 
would he warn men against slavery ! 

But slavery is exalted. The Supreme Corrt is 
supreme. 

“High on a throne of royal state, which far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of 





Christ will come and 
vessels. 

De you remember Henry Martyn at Tocat? “1 
sat in the orchard and thought, with Sweet com, 
fort and peace, of my God ; in solitude, my com. 
pany, my friend and comforter. Oh, when sha); 
time give place to eternity? When shal! =ppee 
that new heaven and new earth, wherein dweller, 
righteousness? _ There, there shall in no wis, 
enter in anything that defileth ; none of that Wiek. 
edness which hes made men worse than Wild 
beasts. None of those corruptions which add stil 
more to the miseries of mortality shall be seen “ 
heard of any more.” 

What but thoughts of God can comfort ou 
hearts in this sin-ruined world? Without, withia 
where shall we turn for comfort but in Goa? | 

I know of but one thing darker than America, 
slavery—that is Papacy. Yet the Beast, the wild 
Beast, is despotic government—|lower law agains: 
higher—man against God. . 

Butthe kingdom, and the dominion and the great 
ness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shal) 
be given to the people of the saints of the Most 
high God. “ Thy Kingdom come.” , 


—_——e2e<——___ 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 


—$<— 
dash the nations as potter,’ 


at Providence on the second Tuesday in Septem. 
ber, promises to be one of unusual interest an, 
moment for the cause of Missions. No questi, 
is likely to arise at that meeting which will agi. 
tate the public mind, or divide the counsels of ths 
Board. The question of slavery was settled Upon 
a satisfactory basis at Hartford. The schoo) 
question was adjusted at Newark. The executiy, 
officers of the Board have had the wisdom and th, 
integrity to carry out in good faith the decision; 
of the Board upon both these questions. No 4». 
cret, or sectional, or partizan circulars have bee, 
issued from the Mission House to misinterpret an; 
annul the action of the Board itself. The Boar; 
has confidence in its officers, and the public 
have confidence in the Board. The great question 
of principle and policy which have sometime 
agitated tlie Bord. are now settled for this gene. 
ration. No new ones are likely soon to arise. 

The amicable withdrawal of the Reformed Dutc} 
‘Church from the support of the Board will create 
no division in that body; though every membe; 
of the Board, and every contributor to its funds 
will deeply regret that Chancellor Frelinghuysey 
Dr. Ferris, Dr. Dewitt, Dr. Taylor, and others 
that Church who have contributed so much 0; 
grace, and dignity, and weight to the annual me, 
ing of the Board, should hereafter decline wy 
official participation in its affairs. We trum 
that rumors to this effect will prove to be un. 
founded, or at least premature. But the « 
tion of the Dutch Church, whatever may be th, 
course of individuals in thatChurch who are men- 
bers of the Board, cannot fail to call forth at the 
annual meeting words of love and good-will, which 
it will be pleasant to hear. We look for thox 
manifestations of brotherly love which only th; 
fellowship of Christ can produce. 








The financial position of the Board will mak 
the annual meeting one of thanksgiving and r. 
joicing. The debt, which for two or three yean 


ceive the Gospel. The islands of the sea are ful! 
of promise. And while China and India are agi- 
tated with insurrections, Turkey, once more s! 
peace, everywhere invites the messengers of the 
Prince of Peace even to her Mohammedan su 
Political considerations will hinder either English 
or German missionaries from entering this fiel/s 
any such extent as the necessities of the pew) 
demand. America must furnish the laborers for 





field so white to the harvest. We rejoice to lean 
| that the claims of Turkey will be urged in persn 
by the ardent and devoted Dr. Schauffler, who ii 
| expected to arrive in season for the meeting of the 
Board. 
eause ho pleads. 


—_——_—_ + e2 ——_ ———_ 


THE VOICE OF FRANCE AND OF THE 
CANTON VAUD. 


A warm welcome awaits him and th: 


Messrs. Evirors :—Some time ago the evangel 
cal Christians of Geneva were pleased to make m 
the channel of a communication to all evangelics 


of slavery. That communication was wide! 
published in religious and secular newspapers, 10 
was favorably received in some portions of tl 
South. Through the liberality of a few gentlt 
men, this address, which is from the pen of Dr 


Christians in the United States, upon the subj! 


Merle D'Aubigne, was also printed in a neat ine 
of eight pages, and a copy of this, in a stamp 
envelop, was sent through the mail to every mus 
ter of the Gospel in the slaveholding states. Pati 
ages of this tract were also sent to various eccit 
astical bodies and to the press generally. /)* 
total distribution thus far amounts to severd 
thousand copies. It is desirable that this sdmire 
ble Christian plea should be yet more widel! 
circulated—especially at the South. As the mess! 
at my disposal for this purpose are exhausted! 
take the liberty of saying that D’Aubigne’s Let 
on Slavery may be had in packages of one hunér'! 
for one dollar, on application to Mr. Joseph # 
Ladd, No. 22 Beekman street. Will not Christi 
who have friends at the South, or who. know ‘ 
names of Christians in slaveholding states, aid 

the further distribution of this valuable documed 
The price barely covers the costof publication. * 
this tract is “ calculated to receive the approbsi" 
of all evangelical Christians,” I will gladly ms 
over the stereotype plates to the Publishing (o* 
mittee of the American Tract Society if they ¥ 





in circulating it throughout the whole country 

I have lately received from the Synod of 
Free Evangelical Church of the Canton of Vau 4, a0 
address to those Christians in the United Si 
who are laboring for the removal of slaver) 
address is brief and forcible ; most admirsb/¢ it 
tone of sympathy and encouragement. [tis *8"°° 
by the officers of the Synod, and by all the mem 
bers present, about eighty in all. Among th 
names perhaps that of Rev. Louis Bridel 
familiar in this country. The appeal comes froa 
the home of the lamented Vinet. 

Though this document is entrusted to ™Y - 
the accompanying letter associates Rev. Drs. Tym 
Storrs, Asa D. Smith, and others, with myself, ¥ 
agents for its publication in this country, — 
therefore I do not feel at liberty to publish ' - 
I shall have had opportunity to confer with the 
brethren after the summer vacation. 

The churches of France, also, have dove pt 
abundant honor in making me an organ ¢f the 
communication to Ameriean Christians Up” - 
same subject. The document prepared by a 
churches has not yet come to hand, but the 
lowing letter will explain its character : 2 

Panis, Juno 29, 189" 

Hienny Esreemen Broruer :—I have the no 
or to inform you that a letter, signed unsnin 
by all the pastors and all the elders of the Pro’ 
ant Churches of France, has been add 
them to the Christians of the United States. yo 
letter relates to the question of slavery. |" . 
not touch upon any political aspect of that ant 
tion. It is couched in terms that cannot ¢ 








issue it, and agree to raise a liberal amount to * 


This © 


*4 
Tue meeting of the American Board, to be hela ¢ 


_Aveé. 13, 1857.) 
—_—_—_—— 
any hostile feeling. The French ¢ 
simply felt that they ought to bear 
. the truth, and this testimony they hi 
#0 théir brethren in the United S 
You will receive, after a fow d 
with all the original signatures, to 
between four and five hundred. 
> Shave it translated immediately, an 
through The Independent and other 
the greatest possible publicity 
. yg you will give to this imp 
your most serious attention, and wiil 
power to cause it to accomplish @ go 
It is the report of what has trans 
gas that has immediately moved Fren 
to this declaration. But we have fo 
felt that we ougbt to speak on this 
brethren in the United States. Wee 
mend to you this matter, which has 
tire French Protestantism, and the 
which must be for good. Receive, r 
beloved brother, our sentiments of hi 
regard, and also, in advance, our than 
you will do on behalf of our address. 
Faithfully yours, in Christ J 
Bersier, } 
73 Boulevard Beaumarch 

Rey. Jos. P. THompson. 

The kind offices of Mr. A. Woodrufi 
gaged by our French brethren in givir 
to their letter. In these three appeal: 
of Geneva, of the Canton Vaud, and of F 
earnestly and affectionately to the C 
these United States upon the system o 
slavery. Can any Christian afford to 
unanimous moral sentiment of thes: 
brethren ? Yours, &c., 

Jos. P. T 

Mt. Carmel, Conn., Aug. 10th, 1857 
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COMMERCIAL AND FINANC 





Banks and Banking In Europ 
Banking in Europe is yet conducted w) 





’ 
: 
{ 


far beyond what most of us in New York 
are likely to come uy» to within a few yer 
our go-aheadedness. We persuade oursei 
an uncertain number of years New York i 
sede London as the center of circulation for 
of the world, and as the world’s metropoli 
pretty piece of ambition to aim to realiz 
highly gratifying to the imagination. We 
tomed to make strides, and we are makir 
ones, especially in the matter of population, 
Cultivation of the wide world which fa 
share; but the very extent of our m ag nifics 
is an obstacle in our w ay to realize comn 
financial supremacy; for after all, accum 
capital does not procerd so rapidly here as 
at least in England. We have within , 
within our own estates—the opportunity of 
a large multiple of all the capital we can c: 
by year, for many to come England | 
out of herself to find employment for her ca 
have ample means of employing our capit. 
We can borrow of Europe also. The la 
cupy is yet but poorly cultivated, and awai 
labor and capital bestewed upon it to yield u 
: capable of, like the lands of England and 
And this will not be done till “ it will pay.” B 
mot pay to bestow the utmost labor upon lar 
the land of the country is brought into cultur: 





past has darkened every meeting, is now almos 
entirely removed. This evidence of the confidence 
of the churches in the Board, and their interest in 
its work, is full of encouragement and hope. 

At the same time that work will be found to 
have new demands. Africa is now opening to re. 


is mos 
- 





Our capital is constantly running into the in 
investment, where the returns are the greatest 
not accumulate in the way it does in Euroy 
like water running over constantly to irrig 
fields for culture; whereas in Europe it is li 
held in reservoirs, stil! accumulating, and read) 
conseq uently, much larger and comprehensiv 
takings in hand. Nothing distinguishes the t 
tries of England and the United States so mu: 
different terms on which they buy and seil. 
gland the accumulation of capital is so great 
umportations are paid for in cash, and often in; 
before importation ; while all the exports are 7 
credit, for a shorter or longer period 

In this country the reverse is generally t} 
We buy on credit, from Europe, and sell to it 
an easy way to occasionally “ outrun the cen 
The great economy resulting from buying fo 
gives of itself a commanding position to those 
#0, and tends strongly to strengthen that positi 
& greater rapidity of accumulation of capital is 
sult. The great advantage of England} 
lated and ever accumulating ¢ ] ; 

sod g capital. It conque 
ation itself, heavy as that is there, and has of lat 
commenced rapidly to outgrow it—for taxation 
minishing per-centage upon the increase of 
property—and this in spite of the expensive wars 
years. 


is ite a 


Our banking institutions are small ¢ ompared t 
ef Europe, and are too individually limited to effec 
purposes. Their methods are consequently pun 
fess economical and efficient While our fifty-s 
banks have twelve millions of dollars in specie a 
sis for action, the Bank of France has fifty mi 
and the Bank of England sixty, besides numerous 
London banks which all hold and pay out coin 
private banking-houses of France pay in coin, for 
are not in use save for large amounts 

As our capital accumulates, we shall have 
banks with improved methods. At present our 
banking-houses have better methods than our in 
rated banks. But our capital cannot accumulate 
ciently rapid to enable us to do so on the same ac 
in Europe. One or twe important changes mus 
Place. Our population must become more dense 
= proportion to the land, before capital can r 
Into enormous individual piles. Small capitals mu 
come less profitable, and large ones more so. Inequ 
in society will increase ; but the country will be 
grander, and civilization will be considered more < 
ie oped. London is constantly re invigorating itself 
pevery country in the world. The 
wealth to the successful merchant attracts alli 
mercantile talent of the world ; and the natives ar 
tanced by foreigners who settle there and becom 
turn the parents of future natives. Some of the ls 

ses in London are of foreign origin. The 4 
house of Rothschild is German, practically cosmoy 
though the head of the London house is a born 

The large house of Baring Brothers 
Sriginally Swiss—thceir common ancestor settlix 

and deating with all the world. The meth 
pee tren grap here house maintains its 
~v meeae something similar to that by v 

. maintai ns its own. It attracts to 
_ eye talent from all quarters, and a 
tien KS IS employs are all tried in other ho 
oth, special view to an engagement with itself. 

Tegard to the Principal departments of managerd 
the best practicable talent to be f. 


it will on} 
y take 
Mr 
— Boston, recommended himself to 
®Minent fitness for t 


competition 


mse he manageme 
ecient and found his way to riches and h 

oe with them is of no avail in ¢ 
choice which mg Fitness and eminent merca 
os ae 0 an includes moral! integrity, w 
Sues ' » has governed them in their s 
Sen assistants, whom they are always r 

bea This is the only way in whi 
mereant house can keep up its name for se 
Generations. . If it limit itself to its own family 
— will soon die out, “or get into diso 
the mercantile imeapacity,” unable to adapt itsel 

ever changing courses of commerce. 


Commission Agen 
We invite ; : aU: 
Special attention to the noti fM 
ph H. Ladd, our publisher, pote. 


who will prompt! 
attend to the execu we 


tion of orders for sto 
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tiJe feeling. The French churches have 
ae felt that they ought to bear a testimony to 
the truth, and this testimony they have addressed 
to their brethren in the United States. ‘ 

You will receive, after a few days, this letter 
ith all the original signatures, to the number of 
between four and five hundred. We beg you to 
have it translated immediately, and to give it, 
through The Independent and other religious jour- 
nals, the greatest possible publicity. I am sure, 
sir, that you will give to this important matter 
your most serious attention, and will do all in your 
wer to cause it to accomplish a good result. 

It is the report of what has transpired in Kan- 
sas that has immediately moved French Christians 
to this declaration. But we have for a long time 
felt that we ougbt to speak on this subject to our 
brethren in the United States. We earnestly com- 
mend to you this matter, which has united our en- 
tire French Protestantism, and the influence of 
which must be for good. Receive, respected and 
beloved brother, our sentiments of high Christian 
regard, and also, in advance, our thanks for all that 
you will do on behalf of our address. 

Faithfully yours, in Christ Jesus, 
Bearsier, Pasteur, 
73 Boulevard Beaumarchais, Paris. 

Rev. Jos. P. THompson. 

The kind offices of Mr. A. Woodruff will be en- 
gaged by our French brethren in giving publicity 
to their letter. In these three appeals, the voices 
of Geneva, of the Canton Vaud, and of France, speak 
earnestly and affectionately to the Christians of 
these United States upon the system of American 
slavery. Can any Christian afford to despise the 
unanimous moral sentiment of these estimable 
brethren ? Yours, &c., 

Jos. P. THompson. 
Mt. Carmel, Conn., Aug. 10th, 1857. 
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COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL. 





Banks and Banking In Europe. 

Banking in Europe is yet conducted upon a scale 
far beyond what most of us in New York dream of, or 
are likely to come up to within a few years, with all 
our go-aheadedness. We persuade ourselves that in 
an uncertain number of years New York is to super- 
sede London as the center of circulation for the money 
of the world, and as the world’s metropolis. It is a 
pretty piece of ambition to aim to realize this, and 
highly gratifying tothe imagination. We are accus- 
tomed to make strides, and we are making gigantic 
ones, especially in the matter of population, and in the 
cultivation of the wide world which falls to our 
share; but the very extent of our magnificent domain 
is an obstacle in our way to realize commercial and 
financial supremacy; for after all, accumulation of 
capital does not proceed #o rapidly here as in Europe 
—at least in England. We have within ourseloes— 
within our own estates—the opportunity of employing 
a large multiple of all the capital we can create, year 
by year, for many to come. England has to go 
out of herself to find employment for her capital; we 
have ample means of employing our capital, and all 
wo can borrow of Europe also. The land we oc- 
cupy is yet but poorly cultivated, and awaits greater 
Jabor and capital bestewed upon it to yield up all it is 
capable of, like the lands of England: and Belgium. 
And this will not be done till “ it will pay.” But it does 
not pay to bestow the utmost labor upon land till all 
the land of the country is brought into culture. 

Our capital is constantly running into the interior for 
investment, where the returns are the greatest, and can- 
not accumulate in the way it does in Europe. It is 
like water running over constantly to irrigate new 
fields for culture; whereas in Europe it is like water 
held in reservoirs, still accumulating, and ready to take, 
consequently, much larger and comprehensive under- 
takings in hand. Nothing distinguishes the two coun- 
tries of England and the United States so much as the 
different terms on which they buy and sell. In En- 
gland the accumulation of capital is so great that all 
importations are paid for in cash, and often in advance, 
before importation ; while all the exports are made on 
credit, for a shorter or longer period. 

In this country the reverse is generally the case. 
We buy on credit, from Europe, and sell to it for cash 
—an easy way to occasionally “ outrun the censtable.” 
The great economy resulting from buying for cash, 
gives of itself a commanding position to those who do 
eo, and tends strongly to strengthen that position ; for 
® greater rapidity of accumulation of capital is the re- 
sult. The great advantage of England] is its accumu- 
lated and ever accumulating capital. It conquers tax- 
ation itself, heavy as that is there, and has of late years 
commenced rapidly to outgrow it—for taxation is a di- 

minishing per-centage upon the increase of taxable 
property—and this in spite of the expensive wars of late 
years. 

Our banking institutions are small compared to those 
ef Europe, and are too individually limited to effect large 
purposes. Their methods are consequently puny, and 
fess economical and efficient. While our fifty-six city 
banks have twelve millions of dollars in specie asa ba- 
sis for action, the Bank of France has fifty millions, 
and the Bank of England sixty, besides numerous other 
London banks which all hold and pay out coin. The 
private banking-houses of France pay in coin, for notes 
are not in use save for large amounts 

As our capital accumulates, we shall have larger 
banks with improved methods. At present our larger 
banking-houses have better methods than our incorpo- 
rated banks. But our capital cannot accumulate suffi- 
ciently rapid to enable us to do so on the same scale as 
in Europe. One or twe important changes must take 
place. Our population must beceme more dense—more 

in proportion to the land, before capital can run up 
into enormous individual piles. Small capitals must be- 
come less profitable, and large ones more so. Inequalities 
in society will increase ; but the country will be called 
grander, and civilization will be considered more devel- 
oped. London is constantly re-invigorating itself from 
every country in the world. The competition for 
wealth to the successful merchant attracts all the 
mercantile talent of the world ; and the natives are dis- 
tanced by foreigners who settle there and become in 
turn the parents of future natives. Some of the largest 
houses in London are of foreign origin. The great 
house of Rothschild is German, practically cosmopolite, 
though the head of the London house is a born Eng- 
lishman. The large house of Baring Brothers was 
orginally Swiss—thcir common ancestor settling in 

Lopdon and deating with all the world. ‘The method by 

which this princely merchant house maintains its mer- 

cantile talent, is something similar to that by which 

London itself maintains its own. It attracts to itself 
available mercantile talent from all quarters, and adopts 
- %, he clerks it employs are all tried in other houses, 
“ — view to an engagement with itself. And 
ps = to the principal departments of management, 
Mr. A ae the best practicable talent to be found. 
Salles Boston, recommended himself to their 
Gee ae eminent fitness for the management of 
Family ing 88, and found his way to riches and honor. 
ane sien with them is of no avail in their 
heen ng oe Fitness and eminent mercantile 
sehen - ’ . course, includes moral integrity, which 
eat w ole, has governed them in their selec- 
obo ee whom they are always ready 
Sennen ~ y. This is the only way in which a 
&enerations "ht vs a "P = parade! etna 
ation. 2 # it limit itself - its own family con- 
tom ce ‘ill soon die out, or get into disorder 

cantile incapacity,” unable to adapt itself to 

* ever changing courses of commerce. 

Commission Ageney. 
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toh H. Ladd, cur pablien,'who will nesse ty od 
faith full attend to th ti rae a Be 
cillection oe e execution of orders for stocks, 
trae ividends, negotiation of paper, the pur- 
Snedten marge &c. There are thousands 
tend to emall a who want some trusty agent to at- 
him orders, and we take pleasure in naming 
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Money Market. 


to be rather a more active demand 
Urrent money is in request for West- 


There appears 
* Money. Une 






The 
large—about 17} per cent.; and we have in 
a semi-monthly remittance from San Francisco, now 


The Banks have increased their loans on the faith of 


their increased and increasing capital. The discount 
offerings are large, but are readily taken. Nine per 
cent. seems the standard rate of discount for good six 
months’ mercantile paper, but some names are taken at 
8% per cent., and if of short dates at 8. Second-class 
paper ranges from 9 to 10, and single names 9 to 12. 

The Customs receipts on imports for the week ending 
10th August amounted to $1,001,332 ; while the large 
Treasury disbursements reduced the week’s accumula- 
tien of treasure to an increase of only $278,000. The 
amount of specie exported in the week ending 8th Aug- 
ust was $1,500,000. The following is a comparative 
statement of the foreign importations at New York for 
the week ending 7th August and siace Jan. 1 : 











1855. 1856. 1857. 
Dry goods...........00s. $2,372,584 $2,028,685 $2,801,465 
1 mer 1,629,166 3,164,912 2,277,537 
Total for the week....... 4,001,750 5,193,507 §,078,992 
Total for 7 months....... 83,733,225 133,054,741 150,872,323 
Since Jan.1........... $97,734,975 $138,248,338 $155,951,315 


We also give a comparative statement of the exports 


(exclusive of specie) from New York to foreign ports, 


for the week and since Jan. 1 : 





1855. 1856. 1857. 
Total for the week........ $865,715 $896,003 $1,202,879 
Previously reported .... . 36,077,270 45,403,339 42,192,167 
Since Jan. 1..........4 $36,931,985 $46,289,342 $43,395,046 


Foreign Exchange. 

Sterling Exchange has risen about } during the week. 
1093 was asked by some, but hardly obtained. The 
bankers’ rates are mostly 109% to 109%, at which a 
large business was done for yesterday's mail. Bills on 
Paris are firm at 5 16}a5 174 per dollar. 


Foreign Markets. 

The advices from London are for the moment less 
auspicious. The receipts of specie have not been so 
great as in the two preceding weeks of advice, but 
money was still in good supply. Consols had declined, 
owing to the uncertain news from India and to reports 
of attacks upon the life of Napoleon’ the Little. The 
death of Louis Napoleon would be of far more start- 
ling effect on the world than all the disturbances in 
India and China. 

Consols had fallen to 90}a90} for cash, but with a 
great probability of reaction. The Bank of England 
had lost £168,000 of specie in the last week of advice. 


Dry Goods. 


It has been correctly remarked that the reduced du- 
ties on imported goods, falling on a higher cost of im- 
portation than last season, realize higher prices this sea- 
son. The importation is thus far very limited. Trade 
is backward, but has fairly opened, and promises well. 
The signs of promise consist in improved cellections 
making in the West and South-west and North, and in 
the increased means, arising out of an abundant harvest, 
for replenishment of stocks, which are lower than usual 
even for staple goods. Silk goods are steady in price, 
and a fair business is doing in both fancy and staple 
kinds. Assortments are in good variety, and 
of mviting character. There is a serious difficul- 
ty experienced in getting goods through the Custom- 
House, which has checked business not 2 little, and in- 
convenienced many importers, who now want their 
goods for delivery. All the leading houses who are in- 
dependent of a risky trade are limiting their credits. 
Credits beyond six or eight months are dangerous, and 
are unnecessary for goods sold to those who want only 
the time usual for turning their goods into cash, which 








is generally of much shorter date than the credit they re 
ceive. The competition of trade should rather run 
into selling at moderate rates of profit than inte giv 
ing long credite—the risk attending which enhances 
prices to all customers ; for such sales must have a 
guarantee in some shape, or failure will ultimately 
reach the seller on a large scale on a long credit. For- 
eign woolens are in better demand, and at steady 
prices. In ribbons we observe a large supply, both of 
old and new stock. Some sales have been made, and 
prices are firm at an advance on those of last season. 
Domestic goods are in better demand, but hardly 
equal to the usual demand for the season. Prices are 
steady, with a partial advance on cotton goods. There 
is a considerable stock of both cotton and woolen 
goods in the market, and there is a disposition evinced 
to offer more freely through the auction room, relying 
on a supposed buoyant feeling in the market. Brown 
sheetings have advanced jc. The city jobbers bought 
the bleached goods offered at auction by Messrs. Hag- 
erty & Co. last week at advanced prices. The com- 
petition was lively. 


Failures, Assignments, &e. 


The following are the reported failures, assignments, 
&c., for the week : 

George Davenport, Boston, Mass., suspended. 

Young & Jayne, “ Carpets,” New York city, as- 
signed; liabilities about $40,000, of which $18,000 
is said confidential. 

Philo Vosburgh, “‘ D. G.,” New York city, failed. 

J. W. Jorolemon, “ Shoes,” New York city, suspend- 
ed. 

Corbett & Grant, “‘ Metals,” New York city, failed. 

Dunson & Sprague, Johnstown, N. Y., assigned ; li- 
abilities reported over $50,000. 

Miller & Curtiz, Publishers, New York eity, N. Y., 
suspended ; particulars next week. 

John S. Loomis, Brooklyn, N. Y., failed and Jeft. 

Edwin Swan, Adams, N. Y., assigned. 

John C. Smith, Wellsville, N. ¥., assigned. 

John & P. McCabe, Clinton, N. Y., failed and as- 
signed. 

A. W. English, Trenton, N. J., failed. 

Hibbard & Ford, “D. G.,” Philadelphia, Penn., sus- 
pended. 

Middlebrook & Lindsley, Lawrenceville, 
failed. 

Joseph B. Anderson, Fredericksburg, Va., failed and 
assigned. 

John V. Barbee, Savannah, Ga., suspended. 

Barton & Daniel, Canton, Ga., suspended. 

Wm. F. Mullins, Canton, Ga., suspended. 

Bell & Beachamp, Paducah, Ky., suspended. 

C. Mendel, Memphis, Tenn., assigned. 

R. P. Wentworth, Cincinnati, Ohio, failed. 

Casper Bess, Dayton, Ohio, failed. 

Daniel K. Frazer, Wellsville, Ohio, assigned. . 

Sternberg & Isedore, Chicago, IIl., failed. 

Hutchison & Johnson, Detroit, Mich., failed. 

Redding & Gilson, Coloma, Mich., assigned. 

H. G. Koon, Maquoketa, Iowa, sold out and sus- 
pended. 

I. C. Collins, Toronto, C. W., assigned and left. 


Stocks. 

The stock market exhibits its peculiar interest to 
those who follow the shifting courses of the Bulls and 
Bears, each of whom is alternately in the ascendant. 
The maturing of time contracts has an important bear- 
ing on prices, as the necessities of the Bear interest to 
fill their contracts compel them to buy, while they re- 
double their efforts to depress prices. Hence a re- 
markable difference between cash prices and prices on 
time. On Saturday last, and in the beginning of this 
week, a large amount of seller's options in Michigan 
Southern & Northern Indiana Railroad stock expired ; 
and in order to affect the prices, that portion of the press 
which favors the Bear party gave out that the Directors 
of the Michigan Southern Railroad Company had over- 
issued. This, it will be recollected, was the phrase used 
when Schuyler’s great fraud, and that of the 
Parker Vein, of over-issues were announced. 
The object was te create a panic and. depress 
prices, so that the Bears could buy cheap and get large 
gains. The stock fell in consequence 8 per cont. The 


Penn., 














issue of stock beyond what the Company had made pub- 


lic, which statement is also untrue. The object of 


such gross misstatements ought to be seen through. 
They have not a peg of truth to hang on. The Treas- 
urer of the Company has distinctly denied the charge, 
which has been since quibbled down into a “ no mean- 
ing” by its author. 

The United States Trust Company are the appointed 


Registrars of the steck certificates issued, and their | 


countersign is necessary. The offensive charge was 
made solely with a view to fill the pockets ef a few at 
the expense of the many. The Company have only 
issued $10,726,000, and they are authorized to issue 
$12,000,000. The issues have all been regularly made. 

On the 24th inst , the transfer books for the stock of 
the New York Central Railroad Company will be re- 
opened, when a large amount of speculative contracts 
have to be fulfilled, and some excitement then, or just 
previous thereto, is expected. The time contracts out 
and falling due dre large. During the last month the 
course of prices has been unfavorable to the Bear party, 
which has been obliged to refund a considerable por- 
tion of its previous gains. Stock loans are easy to 
obtain. It too often occurs that stockholders, on find- 
ing their property attacked, whether justly or unjustly, 
rush to sell, and buy perhaps something worse, instead 
of seeking correct information and a remedy for any 
mismanagement they think they discern. The rush to 
sell only creates the mischief sought for by those who 
attack the merits of their property. The stock market 
is still depressed, and therefore not likely to be affected 
so deeply by false rumers as if prices were inflated. 

The want of confidence in railroad stocks is still ap- 
parent, brought about by unjust and interested attacks 
for sinister ends ; and the holders have been too easily 
frightened from their propriety. Mr. Charles Moran, 
the new President of the Erie Railroad Company, has 
written a sort of moral essay on railroad management. 
His two leading measures of reform are higher rates of 
fare and freight and lower rates of speed. The sooner 
these are resorted to the better for the remunerativeness 
of the road. A high rate of speed is not only costly, 
the expense never being repaid, but also more danger- 
ous, tending to accidents and losses of serious extent ; 
besides increasing the wear and tear of the road. Mr. 
Moran also deprecates free passes, and advises their 
abolition, which would be good economy. We know 
of no parties who should be exempt from paying ex- 
cept such as are in the service of the Company. 


Dividends. 


Oriental Bank, half-yearly, 344 per cent., payable on demand. 

Citizens’ Bank, half-yearly, 4 per cent , payable August 12. 

New York Life & Trust Co., half-yearly, 5 per cent., payable 
August 10. 

New York Life & Trust Co., extra, 5 per cent., payable Aug. 10. 

New York Fire & Marine Ins. Co., half-yearly, 10 per cent., pay- 
able on demand. 

St. —_ Fire Ins. Co., half-yearly, 5 per cent., payable on de- 


mand. 

Third Avenue Railroad Co., quarterly, 2 per cent., payable 
August 12. 

Erie & North-east Railroad Co., half-yearly, 5 per cent., payable 
at Erie, Pa. 

United States Trust Co., half-yearly, 34% per cent., payable 
August 10. 

Lorellard Fire Ins. Co., half-yearly, 8 per cent., payable on de- 
mand. 

Peoria & Bureau Valley Railroad Co., half-yoarly, 4 per cent., 
payable August 10. 


City Bank Returns 


For the week ending August 8, compared with those 
of the previous week : 
Loans. 





» Specie. reulation. Grose D’ts. 

eee $122,077,252 11,737,367 8,981,740 94,436,417 

Aug. 1... 02. s000% $120,597,050 12,918,014 8,665,422 04,445,966 
Increase...... $1,480,202 316,318 

rease...... $1,186,647 9,047 

The actual deposits have decreased $1,309,146, name- 

ly : 

Gross deposits, Aug 8...........-...-+.- $94,436,417 
Less clearings... .......-..scscescsscecsees 27,063,476 

——————. $67,372,941 

Actual deposits, Aug. 1..............teeeececeseeees 68,682,087 

I 2 60 cctnaleea<é. 104060 aburenenedhs $1,309,146 


The exchanges through the clearing-house for the 
week ending August 10, amounted to $162,380,860 16, 
giving a daily average of $27,063,476. 


Sales of City Bank Stocks. 


The following is a list of the transactions at the 
Beard of Brokers for the week ending August 10, 
1857 : 


Shares Name. Price 
B46 Mathew Wa s . og aii es WATS 68 Fa his Sciwe 1103 
6% CO" 2: a ken oi bale obi dvs daweude Se 
17 ~ 9) MOORID). 20 50sec cresee ve ere! 
43 Metropolitan Bank... ...........--+e+e00: 107 
85 » Oe ee a eee Bee . 1064 
10 -s AEE LL EOIN LLG OEE .1064 
10 Continental Bank............... desde . 106 
10 Commonwealth Bank...............0..005 106} 
ee ST I osc os cadeces ceaeen ce 

123 American Exchange Bank................ lll 

fe 8! aE ae - 109} 
10 —" Mt Pies Tet AN ch ae 110 
OF: 7 Berks Os. fS054 880, Tea bae 1104 
10. Rank of GCommesee.......sccicsscvccsccs 104} 
65 " ee ee ee 105 
RR " 0 ee ae —e 

i I MM, 5 é as bia odtiod mae sents Oe 
40 “ OQ ee 107 
Oh inns wants amd bepana shes 1094 
_ “ ait tse hae » Se 110 
i eS his ites a one ia b omaha em ent ose 

5 Importers’ iL J, 4S 104 
70 Ohio Life & Trust Co........4.. .101 

661 








JOSEPH H. LADD, 
GENERAL COMMISSION AGENT, 


No. 22 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 





REFERENCES : 
Craruin, Metten & Co, Freetanp, Squires & Co., 
Bowen, McNamez & Co. 





J. H. L., having frequent applications from subscri- 
bers to The Independent and others to execute various 
commissions, has made arrangements to attend to all 
such business im future im a prompt and reliable man- 
ner. He is now prepared to purchase or sell 

Srocxs, Bonps, Morrcaces, 
and 
Commerciat Paper. 
Also to purchase 
Booxs, Pianos, anp Mercnanpise or Everr 
Description. 





COMMISSIONS 
for services will be as follows, viz. 

Buying or selling Stocks, Bonds, Business Paper, 
and Mortgages, also Collecting of Dividends, ¢ of one 
per cent. : 

Books will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price charged by the publishers of the same. 

Subscriptions for Papers and Periodicals will‘be at- 
tended to on the same terms. 

Pianos from all the different manufactories will be 
selected by a competent person, and furnished at the 
lowest cash prices. 

Goods or Merchandise of any description will be care- 
fully selected and sent as directed, at a charge of five 
per cent. on sums of one hundred dollars or less ; over 
one hundred dollars two and a half per cent. 

In all cases the money must be furnished before the 
order is executed. 








FINANCIAL. 





New Yorx, June ist., 1857. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.’S BUILDING. 
We have formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm 


A. N. LEWIS & THEODORE STOUT, 
For the transacting of a 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


Including the n of FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EX- 
—y E, ERGANTILE PAPER and LOANS, the Buying and 


In addition to the above reference, we present, by permission, 
following : 


Ww a = _ New York. a2 
Sane, oq Phiadelphe 453-165 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Benge has since been softened down to mean only an 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND! 
HOLLOWAY’S WORM CONFECTIONS!! 


oe , and warranted a safe and effectual remedy 
aut E Wo. 16 South Pine os Polnactotle. 





Lyon’s Katuarron. 
If your Hair is falling out, 
Use Lrow’s Katuatrow. 
If you Hair is getting Grey, 
Use Lyon's Karnatnon. 
If you are troubled with Dandruff, , 
Use Lyon's Katuatron. 
If you desire Soft, Glossy Hair, 
. Use Lron’s Karnatnon. 
The immense sale and universal popularity of Lyon’s 
Kathairon prove it to be the finest preparation for the 
Hair ever made. Sold by all dealers everywhere for 25 
cents per bottle. 
HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., 
Proprietors and Perfumers, 


452-455 68 Liserty street, New York. 


Woon's Harr Restorative.—It is highly recom- 
mended by all who have used it, and has effected won- 
derful results by its magic influence. We know of 
gentlemen in this country who have been almost bald 
for years, had their hair entirely restored to its former 
luxuriance and beauty, by the use of Wood's Hair Re- 
storative-—Lagrange Bulletin. 

Depot 312 Broadway. For sale by all druggists, and 
by D. S. Bouperrs, 268 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
Prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILL BFFEOTUALLY CURE 


Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Chronic or Nervous De- 
bility, See of mk Kidneys,.and all diseases arising from 
a disordered Liver or Stomach. 


Every family should have a bottle of these Bitters in the house. 
ONE DOSE will instantly relieve a sick stomach. 

ONE DOSE-will cure the most distressing heart-burn. 

ONE DOSE will allay any agitation of the nerves. 


o DOSE, taken an heur before meals, will give a good ap- 
petite, 

ONE DOSE wiil,in many cases, cure the most severe head- 
ache, when proceeding from a disordered stomach. 

These Bitters can be obtained at any druggist’s or seller of 
Patent Medicines in the United States or Canadas, 

Price 75 cents per bottle. 








434-485 





Cavnoxn fo He Pusiic.—Lion’s Mamiresto.—Where- 
as, counterfeiters and imitators, “moved by a desire to 
share the profits accruing from the sale of Lyon’s Magnetic 
Powder and Pills, with the inventor of those articles, have 
got up a variety of pol pounds to represent the same ; 
therefore, be it known that the only poisonless, infallible, and 
immediate means of destroying bedbugs, roaches, plant lice, ants, 
moths, flies, and other insects, is Lyon’s Magnetic Powder ; and 
that the only preparation which can be depended upon for clean- 
ing houses, cellars, barns, stores, warehouses, &c., of rats and 
mice, is Lyon’s Magnetic Pills. The certificates to this effect are 
of a higher character than were ever before given to an inventor 
or discoverer of any article used for domestic purposes. Lyon 
has received four national medals, together with letters from 
Prince Albert, the King of Prussia, the President of the United 
States, and the first scientific men in Europe and America. He 
invites attention to the same at his Central Depot, 424 Broadway. 

443-455 EMANUEL LYON. 


BOWNE & HASBROUCK, 
STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 
LirnocrapuErs, and Account-Boox. Manuracturers, 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 

174 and 176 Pearl street, New York, 

Offer for sale a large and varied assortment of Fine Stationery, 


and First Quality Account Bookr, made of the best Foreign and 
Domestic Papers, and in various styles of Bindings. 433-484 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Herring’s Patent Champion Fire-Proof Safes. 
Iron Safes, Bank Locks, Vault Doors, &c. &c. 
FARRELS & HERRING, 
440-tf8 34 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 





























Dr. C. Robbins, Charlestown, bf 
No. 3, has made the world his debtor by the Sieetee 
ve 


of New 
Remedies for E Fits, ha’ treated successfu'ly 400 cases 
out of less rt adden of -five years’ on. ea 





CHILSON’S NEW CONE FURNACE FOR 
HEATING BUILDINGS. 


We have been agents for the sale of Chiison’s 

New Cone and have sam of the several sizes 

be happy to show and ex- 
to make esti 


Fu yo over 
other before the rena Ve is altogether the BEST HEATING 
APPARATUS NOW IN USE, as abundant testimonials and re- 


commendations will show. 
Also, Chilson’s Portable Furnaces and Trio Stoves, om the same 
principle Furnace. 


as the Cone _ 
0.& G. W. HEDGE, 
451-454X No. 357 Fulton street, Brooklyn, opposite City Hall. 


MILWARD’S NEEDLES. 
an ae of Hi Milward pA Cay ie 
at Redditch land. ww te 
PLUS ULTRA,” “ GOLD-EYED REVOLVERS,” “TELE- 
GRAPH,” and all the celebrated needles of their manufacture, 


including ‘ 
HARNESS, GLOVERS, MILLINERS’, &c., 
for sale at wholesale by J. FRED. MILWARD, 


32 Dey st., New York, and 31 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
451-463 








ASTOR HOUSE. 
$2 50 PER DAY. 

The fourth “seven years’ lease,” commenced in May, 1857, 
will end May 1, 1864. 

This House is conducted upon the same system that has dis- 
tinguished it hitherto. ; 

A Restaurant has been added for merchants doing business in 
its vicinity. 

The Restaurant is entirely independent of the Astor House. 

Especial care taken of the sick. 

Families wil find this one of the coolest hotels in New York 
during the summer, and the Ladies’ Department perfect in all 
that produces real comfort. 

The City Railroad, cars starting from the doors, enables guests 
to reach upper part of the city with facility. 

The small cars fetch and carry passengers from the New Haven 
and Boston station, Twenty-seventh street, to the immediate 
front of the Hotel. 

Grateful for the past, I intend to deserve future favors. 

452-455X C. A. STETSON. 


Merchants from Abroad Visiting New York or Bos- 
ton can now secure the sale of Grover & Baxer’s Szwine Ma- 
CHINES in their several localities, with great profit to themselves 
and advan to their customers. 

These Machines embrace twenty different varieties, and con- 
tain all the latest and most valuable improvements, and are un- 
questionably the best Machines in the market. These are the 
only Machines suitable for doing family sewing in the best, neat- 
est, and most durable manner. No family can afford to do with- 
out a Groves & Baker Macuin®. Merchantsfrom the South and 
West, who commen the sale of the Grover & Baker Ma- 
cunes last year, are all, without one exception, in the full tide 
of success. 

These Machines ‘are always on exhibition at the sales-rooms of 
the Grover & Baxer Sewine Macainx Company, No. 495 Broad- 
way, New York ; No. 18 Summer street, Boston ; No. 730 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 453-454° 5 

Fancy Goods and Toys, 
At ROGERS’S Bazaar, 499 Broadway, are found in great varie 
ty, and sold cheaper than at any other placein this country. 
Its extensive assortment makes it a desirable resort to all stran- 
gers to inspect the curiosities of art, both useful and ornament- 
al, suitable for both old and young as gifts and presents. 

453-Htf 














Davis's Pain Killer gives immediate relief in cases of Asthma 
and Phthisic, by taking a teasy ful in Mol , and bathing 
the throat and stomach faithfully with the medicine clear. Let 
the flannel lie on the throat until relief is found. Sold by all 
respectable dealers in family medicines. 











NOTICES. 





Broadway Tabernacle church.—The Tabernacle 
church will meet for worship every Sabbath, in the Crrr Asszm- 
Bir Rooms, No. 448 Broadway, at 10% am.,and 74 pu. Stran- 
gers are invited to attend its services as heretofore. Lecture 
every Friday evening in the small chapel ef the New York 
University. tf 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION; 
348 Broadway, New York. 


N. A. CALKINS, Rec. See. and Treas. 
Rev. 1. P. LANGWORTHY Cor. Sec. 449-tf 








The Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church, (cor- 
ner of Second Avenue,) will be open for public worship during 
the month of August, at 10% a.m. and 4 p.m. 





The Treasurer of the American Congregational 
Union hereby acknowledges the receipt of $22 49 for the Kan- 
sas Church Building Fund, from the Congregational church in 
Bethel, Conn., per Rev. David Root. 

N. A. CALKINS, 
per H. R. STILES. 


The Presbyterian and Congregational Conven- 
tion of Wisconsin will hold its next annual meeting at Oshkosh, 
(not Janesville, as stated in the printed minutes,) on Thursday, 
Oct. Ist, at 7 o’clock, p.m. 

Persons desiring to attend the same will secure places of enter- 
tainment by forwarding their names to Rev. W. H. Marsiz, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. Z.M. HUMPHREY, Stated Clerk. 

Milwaukee, Aug. 7. 1857. 


August 12, 1857. 








Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Prayer Meeting of 
the Church to-morrow night (Friday, August 14th) at the house 
of L. Eames, No. 86 Hicks st., commencing at 8 o’clock. 





Oberlin College Commencement.—The Exercises 
connected wih this occasion will occupy a part of Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, August 24, 25, and 26, as follows: 

On Monday evening, Kev. H. D. Kitchal, of Detroit, will ad- 
dress the College Literary Societies ; on Tuesday a.m. Rev. J. A. 
Thome, of West Cleveland, will deliver the Concio ad Clerum ; 
Tuesday P.M. the ladies of the Young Ladies’ Course have their 
graduating exercises , Tuesday evening the Alumni are to be ad- 
dressed by Rey. J. M. Williams, of Farmington, Hil. ; Wednesday 
4.M. will be devoted to the graduates from College, and Wednes- 
day P.M. to the graduates from Theology. A concert of sacred 
music will be given on Wednesday evening, under the charge of 
Prof. W. R. Babcock. 





J.G.B. Brown, Art Correspondent of The Independ- 
ent, offers to Lyceums for next winter a Lecture on the Power 
of Art. Address early, Newburg, Orange Co., N. Y. 


AMERICAN CHAPEL IN PARIS. 


The undersigned, a committee to ald the American 
residents in Parisin erecting a church for their own use, respect- 
fully report: That our friends in Paris have ‘purchased a most 
desirable site in the Rue Neuve de Berri, near the Avenue of the 
Champs Elysees, and have commenced the erection of a handsome 
and commodious edifice. The walls are now well advanced, 
= a building is to be entirely finished on or before the Ist of 

tober. 

In the meantime, the use of the church in the Rue Taitbout 
bas been kindly granted to the Americans for one service on the 
Sabbath, and the Rey. Edward N. Kirk, D.D. is laboring there 
with much encouragement. : 

The whole cost of the land and building will be not far from 
$45,000, of which amount $25,000 is confidently looked for from 
thiscountry. We would earnestly request the aid of those hav- 
ing children or friends resident, or who themseives frequently 
visit Paris, and of every American Christian and patriot. 

Subscriptions or donations will be grateful’y seceived and 
acknowledged by either of the undersigned, or at the office of the 
AmERicanN and Forzign Caaistian Union, 156 Chambers street. 

Ww. W. Srowz, 41 Broadway. 

D. Buwsar, 46 McDougal street. 

C. B. Haron, 99 Chambers street. 

C.C. Norra, 96 Chambers street. 

Morrtmzr Dz Mores, 237 Broadway. 

E. J. Buown, 145 Broadway. 

8. P. Hotmns, 320 Broadway. 

E. S. Wrst, cor. Duane and Church. 

Anson G. Pug.rs, 19 and 21 Clif. 
New York, May 11th, 1857. 








Extraet from a letter just received from the Rey. Epw. N. 
Krag, D.D. 


“Our Chapel cause is evidently gaining in public estimation. 
It will be a grand national monument here, but I hope much 
more—it will be a bulwark against Satan. It will a thousand. 
fold repay our country all it costs in the influence it may exert 
to prevent the injurious effects on our citizens of their visits to 

splendid scene of vicious indulgence. The op of 
spiritually benefiting our countrymen are presenting themselves 
constantly ; and one advantage of this position is, that so many 
denominational and other barriers are here thrown down. and a 
clergyman can extend his labors to those who at home receive no 
truly evangelical and earnest religious counsel. For two Sun- 
days I have been encouraged by intimations of the presence of 
the Holy Spirit in our services, as I have not felt them be- 

” 


Paris, April 23d, 1857. 454-456 
Rev. 8. D. Darling requests that all Publications 


and letters to his address should be directed to Brookfield Cen- 
ter, Wankesha Co. Wis. 











Married. 
HEDDEN—MINER—July 28, by Rev. Walter R. Long, at 
, Ct., Rev. B. F. Hedden, of Mainsfield, to Miss 


fo Female Semin 
Illinois, on the ev of August 4th, by Rey. J. M. Fraser, 


Henry, 
ening 
Mr. John W. ape. of Canton, Illinois, to Miss Selina Booth, 


School, South Danvers, to Laura M., daughter of Ephraim 
Died. d 

DOBBIN—At N.@., A Hon, James 
paar Ge ada aatge” Antes etter ae 
versity of his native stale, graduating in 1622, after which he 
studied and practiced law in F: In he was elect- 
ed a representative to Con where he served one term and 
declined a re-election. In and 1850 he served as 3 member 
of the ete ee HY 

during the seasion af 1850. gee reed 


i 
: 
if 





Dr. 8. 8. Fitch’s “Six Lectures,” 380 Pages, 30 
engravings, bound, ya the treatment by which he 
cures Consumption, Asthma, Diseases of the Heart, Throat, 
Stomach, Bowels, Liver, &c., sent by mail, and postage prepaid,, 
for 40 cents. Apply to 

Dr. 8S. 8S. FITCH, 


714 Broadway, New York. 
@®@ He has no other office either at Chicago, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burg, or elsewhere. He is never absent from New York, and 
no physician elsewhere is authorized to use his name. 
453-456- Pet 


W ISTARB’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
From the New York Evening Mirror, May 25. 

“ Among all the advertised for the cure of human 
ailments, re is none in which we have more confidence thaa 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. We regard it as 
one of Nature’s own preparations—simple, safe, pleasant to take, 
and almost certain to cure all bilious and pulmonary affections. 
We have witnessed its wonderful effects in cases that were re- 
garded as hopelessly desperate, and we can conscientiously re 
commend it as one of the best medicines in the world.” 

It has proved more efficacious as a remedy for Coughs, Golds, 
Influenza, Bronchitis, Asthma, and Consumption in its incipient 
stages, than any other medicine. 

one genuine unless signed I. BUTTS on the wrapper. 








Oxygenated Bitters.—For the cure of Dyspepsia 
and General Debility this medicine is invaluable; its peculiar 
combinatéon is the result of experience, and an intimate knowl- 
edge of the cause of these diseases. 








Holloway’s Ointment, rubbed briskly inte the mus- 
cles and glands of the throat and chest, has an astonishing effect 
in bronchitis, asthma, and all diseases that affect respiration. 
Hoarseness may thus be cured in afew hours. To clergymen, 
puiite speakers, and vocalists, it is, on this account, invaluable. 
old at the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and 
by all druggists, at 25c., 63c., and $1 per pot. 454 


Asthma.—Any medicine which will alleviate the 
Paroxysms of this dreadful disease will be hailed with joy by 
thousands of sufferers. The certificates which y Jonas 
Whitcombd’s Remedy are from the most reliable sources, and at- 
test to its wonderful power, even in the most severe cases. See 
Advertisement, 454Pet 

If You want Employment, send at once ‘fer Mr. 
SEARS’S Cireular to Book Agents. Our Publications are con- 


sidered among the most saleable. Address, post-paid, ROBERT 
SEARS, Publisher, 161 William street, New York. 454-459°5 














To Musical Convention Committees, etc.—Engage- 
ments are now being made by Mr. Bradbury for the months of 
October, November, and December. 

November will be spent at the West, and as Mr. B. is limited 
to a few weeks, parties desiring his services should make imme- 
diate application ; those already in correspondence should con- 
clude negotiations as soon as possible. 

Address, WM. B. BRADBURY, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Or, 108 and 110 Duane street, New York, 
454-455 Care of MASON BROTHERS. 








- ONTARIO FEMALE SEMINARY, 
CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


HE NEXT SESSION OF THIS LONG ESTAB- 
lished and pa Institution will commence on Wednes- 
day, the 2d day of September. my = pupils from al- 
most all the States of the East, South, and West, and sending its 
educated daughters for nearly a third of a century into every 
enlightened circle in the country, have gained for ita wide-spread 
popularity and justly distinguished reputation. 
‘atalogues, containing full information, can be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Trustees or to the Principal. 
B. RICHARDS, A.M. 
Canandaigua, Aug. 10, 1857. 454-456*5 


NEW SPELLING BOOK.—THE NATIONAL 

Pronouncing Speller, by Richard G. Parker and James M. 
Nation, authors of the Nattonal Series of Readers. Price 25 
cents. Just published by A. S. BARNES & CO., 51 and 53 John 
street, New York, publishers of the National Series of Standard 
School Books. 








LYMOUTH COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND 
Tunes.—Churches desirous of introducing the “‘ Plymouth 
Collection” will please address the publishers for terms, which 
are liberal. A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
454-457 51 and 53 John street. 


—E mm oO as ae aT 


CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO, 
Booksellers, Publishers, amd Statieaners, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
NO. 117 WASHINGTON. STREET, 
(Three doors south of their former stand,) 

THE STORE LATELY OCCUPIED BY JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 
Where they respectfully solicit the continued patronage of 
THEIR OLD FRIENDS, 
and those of Messrs. Jouw P. Juwarr « Co., and of the public 
generally. 








CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, 


AND 
STATIONERS, 
117 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
HAVE FOB GALE, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
One of the Best and Most Extensive Stecks in 
New 


The union of our large and well selected stock with that for- 
merly owned by Monee. Ra pines 1 enables.us to yd 








THE SPRINGFIELD ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
INSTITUTE. 
Is SCHOOL IS LOCATED IN 
beautiful city of 
Epgllsh, Cesta, or a! course of study 
the School oe ay = 
ited cat nei SA be sensivet Sate the tate of Ge 
and, in respect to their studies, manners, and morals, 
will receive the careful attention of and devoted teachers, 
and the firm but mild discipline of a home. 
The next Academical 


U 
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Syringe. Mass., Aug. 10, 1857. 


FOR Boys, WoROES- 
— vail Term be ALY, M.A. Principal. 
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A RANNEY, 


PUBLISHER, 


293 Breadway, Q. S., 


OFFERS FOR SALE 


500,000 


BOOKS AND MAPS 
OF ALL KINDS, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, 
BO BE ACCOMPANIED WITH 
$00,000 GIFTS, 
Worth from 25 Cents te $200 Each; 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, GOLD Lockers, 
GOLD CHAINS, CAMEO PINS AND DROP&@, 
GOLD BRACELETS, GOLD PENCILS, SEW- 
ING BIRDS; IN SHORT, JEWELRY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION; RETI- 
CULES, LADIES’ PURSES, 
PORTMONAIES, &c. 


$150 worth of GIFTS DISTRIBUTED with every 600 Books. 


A GIFT will be delivered with every book sold for One Dollar 
er more. Although no book or article will be sold for more than 
the usual retail » many will be sold for /ese. Persons wish- 
ing any particular book, can order at once, and it will be for- 
warded with a Gift. Persons ordering Books with Gifts should 
forward the amount of postage, as it must invariably b» paid im 
advance. The average postage for $1 and $1 35 books is 18cts.; 
and for $1 50 and $200 ks, 21 cents. 


—_—_ 


INDUCEMENTS TO 
CLUBS AND AGENTS: 
A Book and Gift without Money. 


Any person, by forwarding an order for Books, (with money 
enclosed,) will receive an EXTRA BOOK AND GIFT with every 
Ten Books to be sent to one address. 

This method of forming Clubs saves postage, as the package 
goes by Express. . 

Full information respecting this GREAT GIFT ENTERPRISE, 
together with a plete List of Books and GIFTS, will be fur- 
nished tn our Catalogue, which is sent post-paid to any address 
on application. 

Address 





A. RANNEY, 
No. 293 Broadway, New York. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS! 


ASON BROTHERS, 108 & 110 DUANE 8T., 
New York, have recently issued 


LOSSING’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


Lossing’s Primary History of the United States. 
= pp-, 12mo, cloth. Profusely and elegantly illustrated. Price 


454-466 





Designed for younger pupils, and to precede Mr. Lossing’s 
larger work, which has been so favorably received by teachers. 

Lessing’s School History of the United States. 43 
4 eae cloth: Profusely and elegantly illustrated. Price 


A very full, accurate, and attractive history of our country, on 
a new plan, embracing features not found in any similar works. 

These beautiful School Histories are from the pen of BENSON 
Z. LOSSING, Esq., author of the “ Field Book of the Revolution,” 
“Family History of the United States,” “Lives of Eminent 
Americans,” &c. The preparation of the cuts alone,-which are 
in the highest style of art, and every one of which is designed te 
truthfully illustrate some fact as well as serve a mere ornament- 
al purpose, has involved an expense of several thousand dollars. 


New Editions of W ebster’s Dictionaries. 


The great number printed in order to supply the immense de- 
mand for these standard dictionaries of the English Language, 
having much worn the stereotype plates, rendering new ones ne- 
cessary, the occasion has been improved for a thorough and very 
careful revision of the books, which has been conducted by Prof. 
Goodrich of Yale College, Wm. G. Webster, Esq., Prof. Porter, 
and others. Two entirely new books have also been added te 
complete the series, viz. ‘The Common School Dictionary,” in- 
termediate between the Primary School and the High Scheo! edi- 
tions, and the “ Counting-House and Family Dictionary,” « 
larger and more complete work than any abridgement of the 
large work which we have before offered. 

The series now comprises the following books, therefore, all of 
which will be printed hereafter from entirely new electrotype 
plates : 


Webster’s Primary School Dictionary. 304 pp., 
square I6mo, cloth. Price 40 cts. 

W ebster’s Common Schoo! Dictionary. 316 pp., 12me, 
cloth. Price 60 cts. 7 

Webster’s High School Dictionary. 350 pp., 12mo, 
cloth. Price 80 cts. 

Webster’s Academic Dictionary. 
cloth. Price $1 25. 

Webster's Counting-W ouse and Family Dictienary. 
522 pp., reyall2mo. Price $) 50. 

Webster’s Pocket Dictionary. Diamond 32mo. 
in Roan, 40 cts.; Tucks, gilt edges, 75 cts. 

Jewett’s Spiers’s French Dictionaries. Authorised 
and genuine editions. 

Jewett’s Spiers’s Unabridged French and Englisk 
Dictionary, 1,002 pp., 8vo. Price $2 50. 

Jewett’s Spiers’s Pronouncing School Frenck and 
English Dictionary. 716 pp., 12mo. Price $1 50. 

The French and English Dictionaries of Dr. A. SPIERS, Ph.D., 
Prof. of English at the Imperial College of Bonaparte, (Paris,) 
at the Imperial School of Civil Engineers, &c., are acknow 
by all in Europe and Amexjca to be at once essentially different 
ini plan, and atly su lor in all respects to all similar works. 
That JEWETT’S SPIERS’S FRENCH DICTIONARIES are the 
only genuine and authorized editions of these celebrated works 
reprinted in America, we offer the following emphatic testi- 
mony from the distinguished author himself 


Extract from a letter from Dr. A. Spiers, Author of French and 
English Dictionaries, $c.: 


Paris, Jan. 15, 1857. 

Messrs. Mason Bros , New York 

GENTLEMEN ,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of copies of your 
reprints of my General French and English Dictionary, and of 
the School edition of this work. I would tender my thanks for 
this act ef courtesy on your part, and I willingly admit that your 
editions of both those works are bona fide what they profess te 
be, viz. reprints of the works the titles of which they bear. 
You have not, asa publisher of your city has done in one case, 
added to my work another man’s name, and in another case ad- 
ded my name to another man’s work. [nm the book entitled 
* Spiers 4 Surenne’s French School Dictionary,” 1 can see noth- 
ing of mine but my name. 


522 pp., cap. dte 


Price, 


(Signed,) A. SPIERS. 
Dr. Spiers naturally goes on to express in strong terms his 
indignation that his reputation and rights as an author should 
be thustrified with. An indignant letter from Dr. Spiers in refer- 
ence to the improper use of his name in connection with certain 
French Dictionaries in this country, also appeared in the Lon- 
don Times some time since. 


The New York Speaker. 502 pp., 12mo, cloth. Pr oe 
1 25. 


A Selection of Pieces designed for Academic Exercises in El 
ocution. By Warnzen P. Epaarron, Prof. of Oratory and Rhe- 
toric in Hudson River Institute, assisted by Witt1am Russeut, 
author of University Speaker,” ‘* Pulpit Elocution,” &c. 


2 Krust’s Perspective Drawing.  pp.,.8vo, cloth. 
rice 75c. 

A very admirable treatise, arranged on the Inductive or Pesta- 
lossian eystem. The publishers earnestly invite the attention of 
teachers to this work, believing that by its aid even young pu- 
pils will easily obtain a knowledge of the pri 
ive. 

MASON BROTHERS are also publishers of Linceln’s Bo« 
tanies, Barritt’s and Mattison’s Astronomies, Pta- 
mey and Badols’ French Series, and other Standard 
School Books. 

Copies of any of the above books will be sent for examination 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the advertised price. 

MASON BROTHERS, 

454-456 108 & 110 Duane street, New York. 





ipl or Perspec- 


EST HAVEN FEMALE SEMINARY.—THE 
fall term of this Institution will Thursday, 
Sept. 24th, and continue thirteen weeks. For circulars address 
the Principal. MRS. 8. E. WRIGHT. 
West Haven, Aug. 13, 1857. 464-459 
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WHITCOMB?’ S 
REMEDY 


roR 

ASTHMA, 
&c 

The signal success which has attended the use of this Medicine, 
has induced the proprietors to publish some t 
of its wonderful properties, and to offer 
it for the benefit of those who 
are afflicted with the 
above-named 
painfal disease. 








CERTIFICATE FROM A CLERGYMAN IN FAYOR OF 
JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY FOR ASTHMA 


Waxrpssono, Vt., May 12th, 1857. 
Mausens. Jogery Buaner & Co.: 

Gents: I take great pleasure in stating the wonderful effect 
of ** Whitcomb’s iy for the Asthma” on my wife. She had 
suffered for years more than my pen can desoribe, with the spas- 
modic form of that terrible disease. As often as ten or twelve 
times in a year she was brought to the very gates of death—re- 
Sa or three watchers sometimes, for several days and 
nights in succession. At times, for hours, it would seem as if 
every breath must be the last. We were obliged to open doors 
and windows in mid-winter, and resort to every expedient that 
affection could devise to keep her alive. At one time she was so 
far gone that her physician could notcount the pulse. Atle 
I heard of your “ Remedy ;” it acted likea charm. It enabied 
her to sleep quietly in a few minutes, and nearly broke up the 
disease. I keep it constantly on hand—and th it has act 
cured her, it has done wonders in the way of relief. 

tom o ethetist ce stationed ee 
to answer any inquiries respecting her case, 
erty to make any use of the foregoing facts that will benefit the 


Yours ay) crWBALL HADLEY. 


Prepared only by JOSEPH BURNET & CO., Boston. 


by H , Clark & Co., A. B. & D. 
For sale in New York by He ’ by I. H. Reed & Oo. In 





© STRANGERS AND VISITORS. 


In consequence of the numerous calls which the subscriber has 
been favored with during the suspension of his business by the ex- 
tensive and ition to his premises, he has concluded 
to open his New Store with a beautiful stock of Parisian novel- 

in 


ties, 
AKS, MANTILLAS, TALIS ND 

” T SELING WRAPPERS 
FOR FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 

On MONDAY, Aug. 10, 1857. 
ros RECA EA, 
os. * ’ 
Near Broadway, west side. 


N.B.—All the remaining Summer stock of Manges me 
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_ 
top of her » cod Abeer s orl is - > 
almost out of sight. - His kindness had made her 
——__—— bold. Catching hold of his hand, and looking up 
‘THE SLAVS-MOTHER. into Bis fave, she said, “Kind gentlemen, if you 
gentile Belitsh Emanet please, 1 wanted t@ tell you that you looked so 
Se Se ee much like my dear mamma, that I thought per- 


i ’ err 
Lo! a woman—trembling, frail, 
With a grief her tears express'd, 
In the market stood, for sale, 
With her first-born at her breast ' 
But the babe was not her own : 
- For the’ child that God had made— 
Offspring of her fiesh and bone— 
Was a living ware of trade! 
Ere she wept her sorrow calm, 
Lo! her human heart was sold 
For the silver, which the palm 
Of a human hand could hold ‘ 
God's own image in the mart! 
Ah! ‘twas fragile merchandise— 
Broken in the breaking heart! 
Melted in the weeping eyes ' 
Then another wounding thorn 
Pierced the heart already stung : 
Lo! the sucking babe was torn 
From the bosom where it clung ! 
Then her mother's cry was wild! 
Then afresh her tears were shed ! 
And she moum'd her living child— 
Living, but to Ler as dead! 

Now the slave was doubly bound : 
For beside the chain she wore, 
Grief enclasp’d her soul around, + 

Like a fetter, evermore ! 
Never, tho’ she qsell'd her cries, 
Was the broken heart made whole ! 
Never, tho’ she hush'd her sighs, 
Went the sorrow from her soul ' 


Ye whom human hopes or fears 
Stir to gladness or to woe ; 
Ye who weep at others’ tears, 
And would wipe them when they flow ; 
Ye who feel another's pain, 
And will hear another's plea ;— 
Go and break the bondman’s chain ! 
Go and set the captive free ! 
Turovore Tiron. 





STORY FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE 
INDEPENDENT. 





“ Ou, Lily, do look! just see what beautiful flow- 
ers!” So spoke the eldest of two little girls as 
they paused before a shop-window where fresh 
bouquets had just been placed. Lily clapped her 
hands for joy. It was not often that she caught a 
glimpse of green grass, much less of flowers, tiv- 
ing as they did on a back street, with a yard bare- 
ly large enough to turn round in. “Oh, how! 
wish we could have some of them!—just one! 
Don’t you think that if I go in and ask them, they 
would give me that little, small blue one? It is 
just the color of dear mamma's eyes, and it seems 
as if it grew in heaven;” and her own eyes grew 
80 earnest in expression that it brought the tears to 
Emma's, as she said, “No, no, dear Lily; they 
would not let you have it unless you gave thom 
money, and you know we haven’t any money. Jf 
mamma was alive, we could have a whole bunch ; 
but memmea’s in heaven,” she said sorrowfully. 

“ Are there flowers in heaven, Emma ?” 

“T don’t know, I guess 60; we will ask aunt 
Nancy.” 

Still the children lingered, talking now to this 
one and then to that ; calling them all such darling 
flowers, and thinking how rich they should bo if 
they had one whole bunch. Lily wondered if 


ship when I was a very little girl. Are you my 
papa,” she said with great eagerness, “mamma 
said or he would come back agzin some- 
time 


“ No, no,” replied the gentleman, laughing, “I am 
not your papa, I almost wish I was ; but your sis- 
ter is calling you. You must run home, darling, or 
aunt Sener sill sink somebody has carried you 


Lily looked quite disappointed ; but by the timo 
she reached Emma her thoughts were with her 
treasures again. 

“Let me carry them a little way,” she said. 
“ Oh, what beautiful flowers !” 

“T hope the gentleman did not think you was 
rude, Lily,” said Emma. 

“No, I guess he didn't, for he looked very kind, 
and he cailed me a darling,’ answered Lily. 
“Oh look, Emma, here is the dear little blue 
flower. How gladI am. I wonder where these 
flowers grew; do you suppose aunt Nancy ever 
saw such flowers as these ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Emma; “but I guess 
not. I wonder if she will let us take her little 
blue pitcher to put them in.” 

So talking, the children hurried along. 

* The dear flowers,” exclaimed Lily, “I want 
to hug them every one; it seemsas if [ must hug 
somebody. I do believe I shall hug aunt Nancy 
when we get home.” ‘ 

Emma smiled ; she knew that even Lily would 
not dare to do that. 

“Don’t you feel afraid that aunt Naney will 
want them herself?” asked Lily. 

“No, I am not afraid of that, I am more afraid 
that I am asleep, and that I shall wake up pretty 
soon and find I have been dreaming,” replied 
Emma. 

Poor children ! They little dreamed, in the sun- 
shine of their happiness, of a storm so close at 
hand. They reached the door and paused. “I 
am almost afraid to ge in,” whispered Emma, “we 
have stayed so long.” The door opened, and aunt 
Nancy appeared with a dark frown on her face. 

“Well, you have come at last, haven't you? 
Here I have been waiting and watching for you over 
anhour. The next time I want an errand done I 
guess I shall do it myself.” 

“Oh, aunt Nancy, wedid not mean to stay so long, 
but—” 

“But what?’ interrupted aunt Nancy; then 
observing that Lily carried something uuder her 
apron, she said, in a very cross tone— 

“Lily, what have you got hiding under your 
apron ?”’ 

Lily produced the bouquet, upon which her aunt 
seized it, saying, 

“ Now this is a pretty sight, must say. How 
eame you by these flowers ?” 

“A gentleman gave them to us,” said Emma, 
meekly. 


“ That is a likely story. I should sooner think 


| you begged them or stole them. What did you 


bring them here for, I should like to know ?” 

“To keep and to look at,” replied Lily, trying 
hard to keep back the tears. 

“Perhaps J shall have a word to say about that. 
I shouldn’t wonder at allif I did.” So saying, 
aunt Nancy opened the door of a dark closet, and 





they should ever have money enough to buy one. 
Emma thought of some fairy stories which she 
had read a good while ago, and concluded that per- 
haps they should sometime. 

All children lovo flowers. It seems a part of 
their nature, and they are always associated to- 
gether ; but some children love them more than 
others. Lily and Emma inherited their ardent 
love for the beautiful from their mother, but sel- 
dom were they allowed to cultivate it by seeing 
anything beside brick walls and dirty pavements, 
for aunt Nancy kept them olose at home from 
morning until night. 


tossed the flowers on the top shelf. 

“There! your flowers may stay up there awhile. 
In the meantime, you may take off your bonnets, 
and we will see if we can’t find something else 
for you todo, besides looking at those useless 
things.” 

“ Do let us keep them,” pleaded Emma. 
will be very good if you will, aunt Nancy.” 
“No, I shan’t. Children that live with me, and 
I spend my time taking care of, have got to learn 
to mind,” replied her aunt. 

Emma ventured one more question— 
“Mayn't we put them in some water? 
will die if we don’t.” 


“We 


They 





“Come, Lily, aunt Nancy will scold if we stay 
so long; we must go now.” 

“ Good-by, dear flowers,” said little Lily, “I 
am sorry to go and leave you;’’ and the flowers 
smiled lovingly at the children through the win- 
dow as they turned away. 

“Emma, they make mo want to ory,I love them 
ao,” and Lily’s eyes filled with tears. 

“They don’t make me cry, they make me hap- 
py; that is, they would if I had them right here in 
my hand; but we must hurry, Lily, or aunt Nancy 
will never let us go anywhere again,” and Emma 
grasped her sister's hand while they quickened 
their pace. 

Had no one herd the children as they talked by 
the window where there were so many passers- 
by? Yes; a kind gentleman had caught a glimpse 
of the beautiful bouquets, and, standing near, he 
too was admiring the flowers; but his eye restod 
oftener on Lily’s face than on the flowers. Her 
sweet, innosent ways drew his heart toward her, 
and her artless words moved him so that tears 
stood in his eyes. Brushing them away, he enter- 
ed the store, and purchasing the bouquet which Lily 
had admired the most, he hastened, out, but the 
children were just going out ef sight. He walked 
very fast, but it was some time before he caught 
up with them. “ What is your hurry, littlegirls ?” 
They turned round with much surprise. Placing 
the flowers in. Emma's hand, he said, ‘‘ Wasn't 
you wishing for some flowers a little while ago? 
Here is the bunch that Lily liked so well; you may 
have them for your own.” The children seemed 
struck dumb with astonishment and gratitude, 
for neithor spoke a word.- Lily’s blue 
eyes opened wider and wider, as she looked 
first up to the clouds, then at the gentleman, then 
at the flowers. The gentleman smiled and said, 
“No, I did not drop down from the clouds, for I 
am neither a fairy nor an angel !” 

“ But, tell me where does your mamma live ?” 

“In heaven, sir,’ replied Emma, her eyelids 
drooping. 

“ But where do you live ?”’ he asked. 

“ With aunt Nancy, in Merton street.” 

“* Well, run home now with your flowers,” said 
the gentleman, “and tell aunt Nancy that I am 
coming to see her in a few days. Good-by, 
dear.” P 

Emma tried to thank him, but could think of 
nothing to say. 

“Oh, sir, you are so kind,’ was the thought 
which filled her whole heart; but she looked it 
though she could not speak it. 

“ Never mind, never mind the thanks; good- 
by, little girls ;” and with a kind look he hastened 
away. , 

Lily had not moved, her position since the 
gentleman placed the flowers in Emma’s hand, but 
had stood gazing earnestly up into his face all the 
while he was speaking. Her bonnet had fallen 
back, and the wind was blowing her long golden 
ourls in all directions. Very beautiful was Lily 
then, With her sunny curls and glowing check, 
and scarlet lip, and soul-speaking eyes; and so 
thought the gentleman, too, for her beaming face 
haunted him for many hours. The fragrance of 
the flowers soon recalled Lily’s thoughts, and for 
a few moments it seemed es if the delight of the 
children knew no bounds. Suddenly Lily let go 
hor sister’s hand, and, sprmging away, to Emme’s 
great astonishment she saw her running off, at the 


“No; it isn’t any matter if they do,” was all 
the answer she received. 

Lily cried as though her heart would break, 
which irritated her aunt still more. Telling her 
that if she did not stop crying she should not have 
a bit of supper, she commanded Emma to get her 
knitting and sitdown to work. Emma obeyed, and 
placing her stool in one corner of the room, with 
Lily’s face buried in her lap, she tried to knit, 


and she got on but slowly. Occasionally 


she would stop to 
and whisper a “don’t ery, dear Lily,” 
it did not seem to do much good. 


away, and lifting her head, she said very softly, 
“ Didn’t God make the flowers, aunt Nancy?” 


up a house with. 
any more questions. 
enough for one day, I should think.” 


more of Lily’s innocent questions. 


tears, 

want to live here, aunt Nancy is so cross. 

thing to love. 

one too. Nobody loves us; I wish we could die 

and go to heaven and live with mamma.” 
Emma tried to comfort her. 


know ; 


morrow. 
we said good-night. 


love us.” 
said Lily. 
stairs.” 


into bed. It was all silent again, so Emma said 


sad.” 


Wo itedh heein’ Figen ahi 





but the tears would come and blind her eyes, 


smooth her sister’s hair, 
but 
Lily was very 
quiet, but her heart seemed bursting with grief. 
Gredually she grew more calm. An hour wore 


“ Well, yes, I suppose He did, but it isn’t at all 
likely that He made them for little girls to litter 
I am busy now, so don’t ask me 
You have bothered me 


Ah! aunt Nancy’s conscience was busy, so it 
‘was no wonder that she did not wish to hear any 
Supper time 
came, but the children’s bread was scarcely tast- 
ed. Glad enough were they to hear their aug 
say, an hour earlier than usual, “ You can go @ 
bed now, if you wish to,” for alone up stairs they ° 
could talk or cry, just which they pleased. The 
door was shut, and Lily, throwing her arms 
around Emma’s neck, said, with a fresh burst of 


“Oh, I wish mamma would come back. I don’t 
She 
don’t love us any, and she won't let us have any- 
She took my black kitty away, and 
now she has got our flowers, and the little blue 


“ Don’t cry, Lily, we can love each other, you 
and besides, aunt Nancy isn’t always 
cross, as she is to-day; perhaps she won't be to- 
I am sure she looked a little sorry when 
Mamma said we must be 
good, and try to love her, and that would make her 


“ Wasn't aunt Nancy ever a little girl like us?” 
“ Hush !” replied Emma, “I hear her coming up 
Nothing moze was said, as they crept quietly 


“Come, Lily, we willsay our prayers now ; mam- 
ma said that would comfort us when we we felt 


Softly and reverently did they repeat “ Our Fa- 
ther,” and then, in their own simple words, did 
they pray that God would bless and take care of 
them, and aunt Nancy too, and that He would 
make her heart kind, that she might love them a 
little. Folded in each other’s arms, they: foll 
asleep, and forgot all their sorrow in bright 
dreams. Lily's thoughts were of a cottage in the 
country, filled with birds and flowers, and that 
her mamma came from heaven to take care of her, 


an angel, who came and scattered violets and 


words would be to her aunt,—that they would 
prove a key by which would be unlocked secret 
‘chambers in her heart which had been closed for 
many long years. 

“ Yes, 1 was a child once,” she said to herself, “I 
had almost forgotten it.” And then, as her 
thoughts flew back to her childhood’s years, and 
shelived over again those once happy days, when; 
with a loving father and sister, she was blessed 
with a fond mother’s care, she bowed her head and 
wept. She had been a long time a stranger to tears ; 
and now that they came, they did her good. 
When aunt Nancy arose, it was with the resolve to 
become a kinder, better woman. 
Early in the morning, before the children were 
awake, she stole very softly in, and laid the 
flowers on Lily’s pillow. It was not long before 
she opened her eyes, and the first thing she saw was 
her little biue flower, peeping at her from behind 
the white leaves of arose. Starting up, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, Emma, Emma, wake up! Here are 
the flowers; onlysee!”’ And seizing the bunch, she 
danced round aud round the room, almost crazy 
with happiness. Emma could not help laughing 
to see how funny she leoked; and then, as she 
thoughtof her dream, it really seemed as if it had 
come true. The flowers took up so much of their 
attention, that it was some time before they got 
dressed, but aunt Nancy did not scold them as usu- 
al; and when they found that a whole hour had 
passed away without their receiving a cross word, 
they knew not what to make of it. 

“J guess God heard our prayers,” whispered 
Lily to Emma. 

Emma did not say anything in reply, but her 
face was wreathed in smiles all day long. The 
next morning the kind gentleman came. The 
children had forgotten to give their aunt his mes- 
sage, so that she was taken greatly by surprise. 
Great was their curiosity to know what he stayed 
so long for, and why they were told to remain up 
stairs until they were called. Judge of their sur- 
prise and joy when aunt Nancy called them at last, 
and told them it was their own uncle John, their 
mamma's only brother, who had been away for ten 
long years. Lily gave one jump into his arms—she 
had jumped already into his heart—exclaiming, “ I 
knew he looked like mamma! I knew he looked 
like mamma!” And when Emma found that she 
might love him as much as she pleased, she was 
not long in following her sister's example. There 
were not two such happy children in all the city 
as Lily and Emma were that day. Then a few 
days after uncle John came and took them away to 
his beautiful cottage home in the country, where 
there were as many birds and flowers as their 
hearts could wish. Aunt Nancy went too; and 
through the kindness of her brother, and the gen- 
tle influence of laughing, loving, joyous Lily, and 
the quiet but no less happy Emma, her own heart 
grew soft again, until at length she not only learn- 
ed to love the children, but their pets, for she kept 
a pot of each of their favorite roses constantly 
growing in her window ;—and the one she called 
Lily and the other Emma. Aunt AsBig. 





THE ATHEIST’S CREED. 





“ The foo! hath said in his heart, There is no God.”—Psalm iii. 1. 





Tue Atheist must be a wise man! Whence 
did he acquire so much knowledge? Did he al- 
ways exist? Did he create himself? No. Did 
he come into being by his own choice? No. Do 
his lungs heave or his heart beat at his own bid- 
ding? No. Can he ever prolong his life at his 
own pleasure? No. Does the “pestilence walk- 
ing in darkness, or the destruction wasting at 
noon-day,” come and go at his will? No; none 
of these things can he do. Can he bring the day 
and night, the heat and cold, or control the chang- 
ing seasons? Does he direct the lightning in its 
course, or bring the snow, or the hail, or rain out 
of his treasury? Does the sea roar at his word, 
or by his command lie still? Does the sun send 
forth his light and heat, or do the planets revolve 
in obedience to his mandate? Does he give us 
fruitful seasons, and provide food for men and 
beasts? Does he hear the young ravens cry, or 
do the young lions ask their meat from him? 
No; not one of all these things are done at his 
nod. And yet he knows there is noGod! Amaz- 
ing knowledge! How did he attain it? “The 
fool hath said in his heart, No God.”” Yes, a fool 
truly : to belie his senses and dethrone his reason! 
And all,—for what? To drown the voice of con- 
science, and calm his fears, while he indulges in 
transient pleasures, and “ wallows” in the filth of 
sin. When shall he awake from his dream, and 
know as he is known? Eternity shall dissipate 
the delasion—reason shall resume her throne, the 
undying worm shall feed upon him, and con- 
science with ten thousand stihgs shall upbraid his 
folly. “Now consider this, ye that forget God, 
lest He tear: you in pieces, and there be none to 
deliver you.” T. M. 





FRIENDSHIP. 





Wirnovt its benign influence the world would 
be a dull and lifeless scene. Real friendship is 
beyond value; self-sacrificing in its action, and 
free from the world’s selfishness. Sorrow but 
more closely ties true friends, and the cold world 
in vdin tries to sever them. Where is the man 
who, mid all his disappointments, afflictions, and 
trials, does not feel the warm heart of friendship 
as it breathes words of true affection into his soul ? 
The wide ocean may separate the bodies, but it 
cannot separate the nobler part within; and ab- 
sence but makes the heart’s affection stronger. 
Memory clings with fondness to each dear remem- 
bered scene of the past. Oh! to meet in a foreign 
land with the dear, tried friend of childhood’s 
home ; how inexpressible the delight! The sym- 
pathizing tear pours balm into the bleeding 
breast, and kindly assists to heal the wound of ex- 
ile. And when amongst strangers, far from our 
native land, remembrance eagerly recalls the 
voices, the last parting words, the tender fare- 


wells, like mournful, pleasing, distant music. 
Norma. 


THE CROSS AND THE HEART. 


’ 








{At Sorrente, Italy, is a curious poetical inscription engraved 
onaslab of marble inserted in the outer wall of a church. It 
begins and ends alternately with the Itatian words for Cross and 
Heart. The following is, as near as possible, a literal translation.) 


ee 


of the cross. 


a 


INDEPEND 





are sometimes taken, but which commonly lie hid from 
human observation, and these are a part of that deeply 
interesting, unwritten history. 
For more than a dozen years a preacher of the Gos- 
pel had followed his vocation, while the partner of his 
life, fer a large portion of the time, suffered under one 
of the most painful diseases which flesh is heir to. The 
other portions of his life had their light and shade, like 
the lives of his brethren. But this suffering—a sort of 
omnipresent reality—ran all along his pathway, and 
formed the great peculiarity of his life. Often, after 
the day had been spent in exhausting labors among his 
flock, he would return to spend the night in restless 
and exhausting sympathies for the sufferer. 
Not long since a female friend spent a few days in 
this family. She felt deeply for the one whose life was 
spent amid the fires of so hot a furnace ; nor less for 
him, all whose labors were performed while bearing this 
heavy burden. The little ones, whose innocent prattle 
and ready obedience shed a radiance over all that scene 
of sorrow, were not unnoticed. 
After she was gone the following stanzas were found 
carefully laid away among some papers, where they 
were not likely to escape the notice of those whose suf- 
ferings and trials and joys they so touchingly portray : 
Geo and tell Jesus. 
Go and tell Jesus, 
When the world wil! not honor the God of thy love, 
And thine eye sheds the sorrowful tear ; 
Enough for the servant to be as his Lord, 
For Jesus was crucified here. 


Go and tell Jesus, 

When each finely-wrought nerve is the parent of pain, 
And flesh seems too feeble to trust ; 

O never forget that ‘“‘ He knoweth our frame,” 

And remembers that we are but dust. 


Go and tell Jesus, 

When he shall have led thee down to old age— 
When ended thy remnant of days ; 

When falling asleep in the arms of his love, 
Forget not to whisper his praise. 


Go and tell Jesus, 
When he shall have taken thee home to thy rest, 
Far, far from this life’s varied shore ; 

With thy dearest companion and little ones there, 
To grieve and to suffer no more. 
When seeing that Savior just as He is, 
O, then you'll be able to tell 

How kind was the heart of infinite love, 
That mingled your portion so well. 


Selections. 


CEMETERY THOUGHTS. 


Kate. 








At the dedication of a new and beautiful public 
eemetery in Newton, Mass., the address of conse- 
cration was delivered by Rev. Prof. Huntington, 
of Cambridge. It is a spot varied with woodland 
and lake, and grassy slope,and in sightof the hull 
where Eliot preached tothe Indians. The address 
is rich in appropriate thought, and glowing in dic- 
tion, and closes as follows : 

* Fellow-believers in the Redeemer who has 
brought immortality to light, we lift our thoughts, 
at length, from all the beauty of the scenery 
around us, to the morning of the resurrection. 
We look from these valleys and hills that ‘ may 
be touched’ unto ‘the city of the living God,’ to 
‘the General Assembly of the first born,’ to the 
innumerable multitude of the ‘just made perfect,’ 
and to God the Judge of all. When the cemeteries 
of the earth and the sea shall finally give up their 
kindred dead, then the field we now set apart 
shal! return its sheaves into the heavenly garner. 
From this breathing assembly, from these yet un- 
peopled mansions beneath our feet, frdm the elder 
burial places where sleep the swarthy auditors 
that listened to the good Eliot, and whose spirits 
shall be found as white, if possible, in the celestial 
climate as ours that have lived in a brighter 
earthly dey, from the scattered beds where the 
Pilgrims rest, whose faith conquered the terrors of 
the. ocean and the wilderness, and who out of 
weakness were made strong; all, the small and 
the.great, the child of to-day and the heroes of the 
past, shall rise and stand before God. 

“Unto Him, then, who is the Father of all as- 
eended and expectant spirits—to Christ, the Head 
of the whole spiritual family—dying himself for 
our offenses, but raised again for our justification, 
evermore to live, and to make intercession for us; 
to the Holy Spirit, the Comforter; to Faith and 
Hope and Charity; the Faith of the Eternal 
Promise; the Hope of Heaven; the Charity that 
‘ endureth all things, till that which is perfect is 
come —be this Cemetery consecrated and hallow- 
ed!"—Cong. Herald. 


CONSERVATISM. 








In the auld times they thought the moon 
Just like a sark, or pair o’ shoon, 
Wore by degrees, till her last roon 
Gaed past their viewiny, 
An’ shortly after she was done, 
They gat a new ane., 


This past for certain, undisputed : 

It ne’er cam i’ their heads to doubt it, 

Till chiels gat up an’ wad cenfute it, 
An’ ca’d it wrang ; 

An’ muckle din there was about it, 
Baith loud an’ lang. 


It was deny’d, it was affirm'd ; 
The herds and hissels were alarm’d ; 
And rev’rend grey- beards rav'd an’ storm’d 
That beardless laddies 
Should think they better were inform'd 
Than their auld daddies ! 
—Robert Burns. 
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MORAL COURAGE AND SAFETY. 





In nature some creatures are strong and bold, 
having both instincts and instruments for combat ; 
other creatufes are feeble but fieet. It is the in- 
tention of their Maker that they should seek safe- 
ty not in fighting but in fleeing. It would bea 
fatal mistake if the hare, in a fit of bravery, should 
turn and face her pursuers. In the moral cenflict 
of human life it is of great importance to judge 
rightly when we should fight and when we should 
flee. The weak might escape if they knew their 
own weakness, and kept out of harm’s way. That 
courage is not a virtue which carries the feeble 
into the lion’s jaws. I have known of some who. 
ventured too far with the benevolent purpose of 
bringing 8 victim out, and were themselves suck- 
ed in and swallowed up. To go in among the 
foolish for the rescue of the sinking may be ne- 
cessary, but it is dangerous work, and demands 
robust workmen. The ordinary rule is, “ Go from 
the presence of a foolish man ; forsake the foolish 
and live.” (Prov. ix. 6.) Your first duty.is your 
own safety. But on some persons at some times 
there lies the obligation to encounter danger for 
the safety of a neighbor. Man is made his broth- 
er’s keeper. It is neither the inclination nor the 
duty of a good man to be among the profane or 
profligate, but he sometimes recognizes the call of 
God to go in among them for the purpose of pull- 
ing @ brand from the burning. The specific in- 
struction recorded in Seripture for such a case is 
“Save with fear, pulling them out of the fire ; hat- 
ing even the garment spotted by the flesh.” (Jude 
23.) He who would volunteer for this saving work 
“must save with fear ;” fear lest the victim perish 
ere he get him dragged out, and fear lest himself be 
scorched by the flame. We often hear of a miner 
going down a shaft to save a brother who has 
been choked by foul air at the bottom. It is a 
work of mercy ; but the worker must beware; if 


he linger too long in the deadly of the 
instead of his neighbor, he hi 

noes cg Sig edema ~ to 

—an effort made to la 

on, the licentious 


i , the sd dear | 
out into safety ; but it should be a rush in and a 











roses all over her pillow. 


i Heart, thou shalt be the ‘the 
tang orden 
Heart, 





No longer would be known 
‘As cslf-oustained free ; 

O, not mine own! O, not mine own! 
Lord, I belong to Thee |” 

In each aspiring burst of prayer, 
eaeel aes Gy deal Goal ack 
Thine every burden, Lord, to’bear, ~ 
To do thine every task. 


For ever, Lord, thy servant choose,— 
Naught of thy claim abate ' 

The glorious name | would not lose, 
Nor change the sweet estate. 


In life, in death, on earth, in heaven, 
No other name for me ! 

The same sweet style and title given 
Through all eternity —T. H. Gill. 





THE WAY TO HEAVEN. 





I am a creature of a day, passing through life as 
an arrow through the air. I am « spirit come 
from God, and returning to God ; just hovering 
over the great gulf; tilla few moments hence, | 
am ‘no more seen. [I drop into an unchangeable 
eternity! I want to know one thing—the way to 
heaven; how to land safe on that happy shore. 
God himself has condescended to teach the way ; 
for this very erid He came from heaven He 
hath written it down in a book. Oh, give me that 
book! At any price, give me the book of God! 
Ihave it. Here is knowledge enough for me. 
Let me be homo unius libri. Here then I am, far 
from the busy ways of men. I sit down alone— 
only God is here, in His presence [ open, I read 
this book, for this end : to find the way to heaven. 
Is there a doubt concerning the meaning of what 
I read? Does anything appear dark or intricate ? 
I lift up my heart to the Father of Lights. Lord, 
is it not thy word, “If any man lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God?’ Thou “ givest liberally, and 
upbraidest not.’”’ Thou hast said, “ {f any be wil- 
ling to do thy will, he shall know.” Iam willing 
to do: let me know thy will. I then search after 
and consider paralic] passages of the Scriptures, 
“comparing spiritual things with spiritual.”— 
Wesley. 





THE IDULOTIC. 





Wuart is the proximate cause of idiocy ? 

The question whether it lies primarily in the 
mind, or in the body, is of the first importance. If in 
the body, then it might be presumed that judicious 
physical training and culture would reach the 
mind. The well-known laws by which exercise 
and health increase the nervous energy, and thus 
in turn invigorate the thinking power, lead us 
naturally to this conclusion. 

It is now generally admitted that idiocy is prox- 
imately caused, not by anything peculiar in the 
constitution of the mind itself, but in either the 
defective organism or the languid tone of those 
physical organs through which the mind is eom- 
peiled to act. Hence the evil, taken in hand early, 
admits in most cases of being greatly obviated. 
Physical training gives command to the muscles; 
judicious exercise of the muscles serves to develop 
and invigorate the whole physical system. In this 
general invigoration the brain sympathizes. 
Furthermore, the common law by which mental 
exercise augments the power of the brain, is found 
to apply within certain limits to the brain of the 
idiotic and imbecile. 

We have looked with intense interest upon the 
experiments made within a few years in the train- 
ing of this unfortunate class. Based on the most 
profound study of those laws which control the 
relations of body to mind in our wondrous organ- 
ization, they have brought into bolder reWef than 
ever before some of the first principles in the sci- 
ence of education. The science and skill that can 
educate an idiotic mind might be expected to make 
improvements on the theory and practice of gener- 
al education, and such will manifestly be the case. 
We regard this as one of the many striking in- 
stances in which an overruling providence brings 
good out of evil.—Odb Evan. 





DRACHENFELS, 





Tue castle crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine ; 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these— 
Whose far white walls along them shine— 
Have strewed a scene which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me. 


And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 
And bands which offer early flowers, 
Walk smiling o'er this paradise. 
Above, the frequent feudal towers 
—— green leaves lift their walls of grey, 
And many a rock which steeply lours, 
And noble arch in proud decay, 
Look o’er this vale of vintage bowers. 
—Lord Byron. 





-- 


THE INCRBASE OF CRIME. 








Wuat is the remedy for this, or is it past reme- 
dy? These are questions which the Christians of 
this country ought deeply and solemnly to agitate. 
Worldly statesmen and would-be philosophers are 
devising schemes to remedy the evil, methods of 
moral and jegal reform, which they assure us will 
be effective if they can only be adopted. But 
none of them go deep enough. They all ignore 
God’s method of curing the ills of human nature, 
His panacea for all the vices and crimes and sor- 
rows of society. He has given man the Gospel of 
His son; He has commanded that it shall be 
preached to all nations, our own as well as others. 
Where it is preached in its simplicity and power, 
society is thoroughly purified. Where neglected, 
the purification is only external. The Gospel 
strikes at the hearts of men and changes them, and 
thence it works outwardly and purifies all their 
acts. Other schemes begin at the outside and 
work inwardly, and consequently cure one set of 
vices by substituting another set in their places. 
The Gospel then, and it alone, can cure the evils 
under which our country is now laboring. In- 
stead of bringing one in every eight or ten of our 
people to hear it statedly preached from Sabbath 
to Sabbath, the Christians of this country must 
wake up to the importance of bringing our whole 
people under its power. The young and rising 
generation must be gathered into Sabbath and day 
schools, and taught to fear God and keep His com- 
mandments ; churches must be planted in every 
city, village, and neighborhood throghout the 
country; and the Gospel, in its purity, carried to 
those who will not seek for it. Then, and not 
until then, will the tide of vice and crimes of a 
revolting character be stayed in our midst. If 
open wickedness does not cease altogether, it will 
be greatly checked im its progress, aud peace and 
order wili once more prevail. Upon the Christians 
of this country rests a heavy responsibility just 
now. Are they prepared to meet the crisis and 
discharge the duties which it creates !—Presby- 
terran Herald. 


JOHN STERLING. 








An honorable man, a good citizen ; discharging 
with unblamable correctness all functions and du- 
ties laid on him by the customs (mores) of the So- 
ciety he lived in,—with correctness and something 
more. In all these particulars,a man perfectly 
moral, or of approved virtue according to the rules. 

Nay, in far more essential tacit virtues, 
which are not marked on stone tables, or so apt to 
be insisted on by human creatures over tea or else- 
where,—in clear and perfect fidelity to Truth 
wherever found, in childlike and soldierlike, pious 
and valiant loyalty to the Highest, and what of 
good and evil that might send him,—he excelled 
among good men. joys and sorrows of his 
Jot ie took with true simplicity and acquiescence. 
| Like a true son, not like a misérable mutinous 
| rebel, he comported himeelf in this universe. Ex- 
| tremity of distress,—and surely his fervid temper 
had enough of contradiction in this world,—could 





rush out again. When one begins to dally in the 





submissive to the will of the Supreme in all thi 


—Cariyle. 
THE ANGEL OF PATIENGE. 











To weary hearts, to mourning homes 

God's meckest ange! gently comes - 

No power has he to banish pain, | 

ve us back our lost again ; 

et in tenderest love our dear 
eavenly Father sends him here 


There's quiet in that angel's glance, 
There's rest in that still countenance ' 

He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 

Nor wounds with words the mourners ear; 
But ills and woes he may not cure 

He kindly trains us to endure. 


Angel of Patience! sent to calm 

Our feverish brows with cooiwy palm , 
To lay the storms of hope and fear ; 
And reconcile life’s smile and tesr , 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 

- And make our own our Father's will ! 


Oh! thou who mournest on thy way, 
With longings for the close of day ; 

He walks with thee, that angel kind, 
And gently whispers, *‘ Be resigned ; 
Bear up, bear on, the end shall teli 

The dear Lord ordereth all things well |” 


Or 
An 
And 
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BETRAYING CONFIDENCE. 








eliciting from another a confession of his fault 
hen making it public. The law will not ex 
he secrets entrusted to a man in virtue of his 
ession. 
hose mean jcrsons who worm themselves 
he cowicticc of another on purpose to get g0 
hing to tell to his injury. 
he lap of society, extorting secrets to multi 
their victims. 
much they like you. how natural you seem,\ 


free and easy they feel in your company;” 


ing them to your injury. This is the most m 
nant of ail the arts of slander, and it is a com 
remark, that no enmities are so embittered as 
that spring up between former friends. It is 
injury. “ Their throat is an open sepulcher ; 
of asps is under their lips, whose mouth is fu! 
cursing and bitterness." —N. Y. Chronicle. 


A pious soul we may justly call him. devout! 


—- Writtter 
Anotuer mode of despoiling character is that of 


It is more just, more considerate, thay 


These are Delilahs iy 
They approach you to say “how 
much you remind them of a dear old friend, how 


thus, when they have elicited your most secrs 
thoughts and feelings, they run all abroad, deta(. 


torting from one’s own lips a story to tell to bh 
with 
their tongues they have used deceit; the poison 
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_ pruning process above advised. But do no/ shorter 
canes left for next year (as some persons recomm 


. ngs : 
the highest and sole essential form which Seligion at this season ; they should not be shortened until 
cap assume in man, and without which ali form, | spring, because a large quantity of leaves have | 
of religion are ® mockery and a delusion in may | removed By the cutting down the old canes, and 


action of the leavés upen the new canes is requi 
to their mature development. Those who atten 
to our remarks on the annual growth of wood, in 
early numbers of the present year, will compreh. 
the reason for this advice. 

Musk Melons, whete growing too thickly, should 
thinned cut to three or four plants ina hill, If ¢ 
ground is wet, the plants may be pulled out; but if d 
@cut them off close to the surface 

KITCHEN GARDRN. 
| Dwarf or Bush Beans may be sown for late crops a 
for pickling. 
Yeliow Summer Turnip Radish may be sown; al 
Winter Spinach. Turnips may be sown in quantity 
Early York, Early Vanack, oi Early Battersea Cy 
bage may now be sown, to be transplanted a foot api 
lin a month or five weeks’ time, for eating as autus 
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JREAT SOOTAL EVILS OF LONDON AND NE 
YORK. 








Tse reported parliamentary debates, while they ma 
amense drafts on time and strength, if one will “ pr 
bp” for himself, are not pleasant reading. It is n 
ten that the mind rests with complacency on the su 
cts before the legislature, or on the sayings and doin 


and legistators. But last week the morning papers ; 
tort} Porded a fourth of a colamn of matter encouraying a) 
PrO-) Btumulating—matter which might animate and ma 





opeful those citizens of New York who would r 

eem and renovate the Atlantic city. Should not tt 

llowing find a place in the universal New York prese 
CROWDED DWELLINGS PREVENTION DIL! 

Their lordships then went into committee on th 


into 
meé- 


ply 


0 I. 
no The Earlof Shaftesbury said the act of 1853, rela 


4 to the regulation of WC ging hous 72, had been ¢ 
éceseful that he felt justified in asking their lordshiy 
agree to an extension Of its provisions. He held 


and 


slig.| Me® band the testimony of no less than forty-eiyt 
non | meedical men, some Of whom resided in the mo 
onl wded parts of the metropolis, who stated that th 
in eult of the previous measure had been a complet 


ssation of fever and a great abatemer.t of disease j 
ose districts where the measure had been carried on 
hat ——- was confirmed by the stateme of th 
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its « 








Hortieniture. 








a tub of water for some hours, until it is com? 


wet through. Afterwards the outer part ° 
should be drawn or picked out at the side all t ‘ 
which a pointed stick is the best thing © =” 


before being replaced ina tub, which, unless 


has become reduced, should be a size lar 
from which it was taken. In replacing i0 the - 
compost proper for the kind of plant must er 
to which we have in previous articles gives ™ 
rections. It isa good plan to mix up oe 
potsherds, or pieces of porous sand-stone, “a 
ken bricks, the size of an inch square or © 
compost. These serve as reservoirs ° ~ 
moisture, and also tend to keep the aoil free 
which is of importance, especially in piso © 


in the case of these large tub plants) “° - 








not tempt him into ‘impatience at any time. By 


potted every year. 






the first thing to be done should be to soak the 5* 
f the 


196 


sb? 
decayed root should be cut off, and the nag 
then stand in tie shade for an hour 0 dry p™ 













get that 





| Metropolitan Police torce. In addition wo that evidences 

\ of would tender his own observation. He had visite 
any of the lodging-houses night after night, an 

und the change which had taken place most marve 

8 Instead of indecency and drunkenness, clean! 


38, decency, and order prevailed. [le w 
le Instance 


n uld mentio 
There was one house in th Mint, the 


















































































BINTS ON GENERAL PRINCIPLES op | @‘* Sheppard, which was formerly so celebrated fo 
EULTURE. jence and disorder that the police seldom dared t 
s. it it. The state of that house w a8 how precisely 
A ROI i a ee e reverse. On visiting it he found it o ipied b 
rss less ‘than eighty persons, all of whom wer 
Tx our last nuinber we remarked on the necessity f ME e*, and orderly, and on examining the room 
xa ag Pig ar stairs he found them sweet and clean, and the in 
eradicating infesior kinds o ruit trees; and on thé tes declared their perfect astonishment at the chang¢ 
expediency of replacing them by good varieties. Wi Mich bad been eflected since the passing of the act 
now add another hint equally worthy of attention. 14 @P¢ Ministers of religion of various denominations ha: 
the selection of the new varieties, care should be taker *t free pre y- ~> lodging- houses, and one of th 
E 2 ra Ore OF 2s i store las ul i 
that the selection made is judictous, as well as good i “payne unday before last found that all th 
; ; : L ” gers in one place were attending the servi_es at Ex 
point of quality. For instance, in the selection o/ @r Hall. He begged to express his gratitude to th: 
pear-trees Some kinds of excellent quality are, not tropolitan Commissioners for the manner in whic! 
withstanding that, bad keeping sorts. Of these only 1 3 had carried the act intu effect. During the las 
moderate number of trees should be planted ; whilst« a ted then ood had been made, and the police 
: , : ee , maucted themselves with so much prudence that 
the winter keeping kinds it is scarcoly possible to lun ne instance had they met with anything hke violence 
too many. The same remark applies to apples. \% ut 20,000 persons were in the habit of sleeping in 
table varieties some keep well, others do not ; and o!®| egistered lodging-houses every night, and in every 
cooking apples, mang are.far better for the apring “ which he bad visited he had found the rooins de- 
- , ; and wholesome. But something more was re quir 
whilst others do equally well for the early wu There still remained a certain class of houses 
These matters deserve much consideration; for h ought to be brought within the operat 
g g 1e Operation of the 
seme quantity of trees and ground will, according | he meant tenement houses or tenement r ons—a| 
the selection is made, give a goed or an inadegual spplied to rooms occupied by a large number of 
- ao We hare. in § ns belonging, or professing to beiouy, to one fam 
supply to the family. ’ 6 have, in pemer numer The magistrates had decided that such tenements 
given lists of the best kinds of pears, with remarks o private rooms, and did not come within the mean- 
their quality. We will, before the fall planting seas: of the act. Now, to show the condition of these 
arrives, do the same with respect to apples as, he ee one case. On one occasion 
. . j re were found in aroom 14 feet 6 inche uare 
. liaritie hat - Mcues square no 
We have remarked upon the chief ommene - than 27 men, women, and children. al! byin r to 
characterize the stems of plants, and in connectio er on the floor hike beasts, with scarcely any cove r 
with them it remains for us only to notice the branclv Similar descriptions might be found in the re- 
{By-the-by, in alluding in our last week's article = Dr. Letheby on the state of the city. He 
the underground stem of the potato, instead of pe ye ~~~ le to provide a remedy for 
; 3 ate o ngs e prop sed that private ten- 
sd part ' "_ i 
words “this tuber itself cannot be regarded as par its should net be exempt froin examin it mon the 
the stem,” the statement should read, “can only nd of their being occupied by the same family, un- 
regarded,” &c. The typographical error reverses| the said family consisted of grandfather, grand 
accuracy of the sentence. } er, father, mother, grandchildren, and chil lren, 
The branch is, in truth, a part of the stem ; as h he thought would be a suificient definition of a 
w. ’ y " , ; y- By the 4th clause, power was given to the 
vision of it. The use of the branch in the vege! issioners of police to call on the !ocal authorities 
economy is to furnish an extended frame-work for’ t into operation the Nuisances Removal Act, and 
adequate quantity of leaves to spread out tlieir suf fault < their doing so, the commissioners of po- 
to the action of heat, light, and air, upon the due ould have power themselves to put the act into 
, ’ ’ ’ : aie tion, and charge the expenses on the localities. 
ply of which (as we have heretofore pointed out) ° bill created no new powers, though it created some 
life and growth of vegetation depends For all prsé duties, and if it was passed it would conduce to 
cal purposes, therefore, the branch is to be viewed # Temoval a mighty social evil—for the class of 
ns . 1 Ta vall , sly ho 
SS gp hy Bb 10M it applied were willing to help them- 
The ramification of the b } += greater ot \e 8 if help was given them, and every effort made on 
> ra cation ue branches is gre behalf would be repaid by industry and gratitude 
according to the exigencies of the constiimivom and he e bill then passed through committee 
its of different trees, and is governed by laws o! whi the way, the Earl of Shaftesbury’s “ eldest b yy,” 
we are ignorant. But it is observable that tae ge) Ashley, proposes to travel in the United States 
gate quantity of ramification of roots and of breock autumn. The Earl's relative, and in some sort 
in the same individual always bear a proportio® Lord Blandford, has become Duke of Matrl- 
each other. If, in many families, it were pessidie ” gh by succession. The last two dukes have by en 
move the roots of a large tree from the soi! without d only evil. There is one in the line known dis- 
loss of a fiber, it would be found that the extent o! itinetively as “ the geod. Duke ;” he was the father of the 
was nearly or quite as great as that of their sie# ‘Venetable dowager Duchess of Shaftesbury, the Earl's 
branches. ‘mother The good Duke thus reappears He is reli- 
It should also be remarked that the stems Band actively benevolent, but cramped by “ Church- 
branches of the different families ef the veg" His ideal is a reformed and pure clerical cor- 
kingdom, end in many cases also each distinct spe mn, or establishment ; and he is constantly scrub- 
ef the same family, has a form of growth and gv t the Ethiop skin Ac LA 
outline peculiar to itself, from which arises the die x 
character of trees, as the spiral, the round-heades t lightly on Transportation.—It is some- 
$ A A : ar “ watele sais i 
drooping, and the weeping. From this circum] a an ‘and ar amass al ly ' _s se »/ - Mage 
' ‘ ‘ As sto Ol labor between Afric a 
that monotony is avoided which would have pre’ est Indies Africa will be benefited. B it re 
in the landscape, but for @re varied aspect which ae anticipation disappears befure the indubitable 
different forms of the stem and branches present "Gy bel labor, production, and trade in Africa will be 
eye of the spectator. oe Pg that the internal slave trade will be 
ate by the very establishment of such an immi- 
FLORICULTURE. os ry that which, according to M. Regis, is c n= 
Attention should be given to -e" if: by the French government. Consider, to D, 
re kA residence in the French West Indies did raise 
plants in tubs or pots, that * Prove the character f the i seed, 3 as tent 
} : > Character of the immigrant, how |! 
in cellars or cool planthouses duty on be before any auch re tn of thi ‘h ; y ss of 
" ye . . I } é tie ‘ 188 O 
ornament the pleasure-ground during su™™* of aber a be effected. The contract is for ten 
will now, many of them, have become matted 2 “ f would Ane wages mise rably low. Ten years at 
root, and the hot weather will probably 5° i’ D Operate = Aabite betore this theory could be- 
; Y “J rics j Ss ’ pre is a de- 
more powerfully upon them than the ee t contribution to African am - ° * ; ~ " . 
. 7 an improvemen but what 
gardener has enabled him to counteract by - . 2 what probability, is there that it would over 
x : “1 ha. thal? ito ‘ . ae age oe 
the watering-pot. The consequence wil! de‘ 4 ; eflect en What assurance is there that it 
less they are attended to they will gradually ye hange of lil ant ee in Africat The voyage, | 
vo their . and habits, the new climate volve 
become worthless. These weuis ae on mach 4 . Mortality If the ieoenteteanein found i es sdise 
taken off, and if the roots are found t» be ked 4 i colonies, at the expir ation of oan ‘yea 
baked ° o a" : F : ee 
ted, and the ball of earth attached to them 5 uld dread and avoid a return to Africa. If all 






a pap ectations be then doomed to dis- 
: which ey resist the continuous and compul- 
ey would their contracts require them to under- 
Dte interes Teturn to Africa to disparage and not to 
4 Surse ; to disabuse their fellow-country- 
r Eu notions from which they had suffered ; to 
Topean colonies still more odious to A frican 
at a the subject is examined the wilder 
son ca does the project appear. Its 
ess, not philanthropy. —Daily News. 
Comnceded Hint to Barristers —In a case 
is aan eas, on the 10th inst., Mr. Bovill said 
are six fag diffieult to know what to do. 
then ® Me ene: and it is impossible to be in 
hee . Ustice Cresswell replied :—* There 
» to pee or difficulty In the matter. The 
un is very simple. I have observed 
Satisfactory state of things since I have sat 
Mr. Bovill : “T really do not 
} itisunavoidable.” Mr. Jus- 


; I was at the b . 
Which | Could not attend ao ar, I never took 
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4 er — a af CaM" Wee ‘e'% sane 

jrange and Lemon trees, Lagerstroemias, . . : ad : 

— ore Qjeandersy and plants of similar y'| Eales of thar Lecdahige reepe sled, 

Hivrtles, Oleandersy | Hious scene on. on the the Jew 
whisper 2 these foe which the preceding temarks refer. The , bill, The rule on | , are r ake 
ngs and oi i sfiould also be carefully examined to see that ho peer is to leave his seat, but as the proxies ae 
is Weak ove free from all kinds of yermin, to which they , sersasm by the clerk at the table the book in 
ye Deer neglected, aa is too ofton the ease. |. Which they ate entered, the peer to whom the proxy is) 

® of are subj : | gven rises uncovered, and says content or not-content. 
mdency FRUIT GARDEN. , Usuaily, instead of rising, simply takes off his 
As soon as Raspberries have done bearing, the bear- } het. On Friday ight ene Us peers gave prexry 

mill not r hoots should at once he cut down to the ground, j vote hore ke pore Bs geo Roeser He vote 

te ing shoo . | Was ipstan , on ground 

eat and also ‘all other canes of the present year pe ) im question was not technicalls fn the thin sony 

~ Raa except those wanted for bearing next year. By ese upon ” arose, whieh had the drollest ‘possi- 

# when ff means the whole strength of the roots is directed t0 | ble effect upon the spectators, inasmuch as the peers 

What is the nourishment of the latter, which also are way Greg: meer kent to their seats, all motion be- 

ha "their wood more perfectly, from the addition | ing contrary to the rules of the House. They all’ spoke 

also to mature their pe 
’ ‘ ig let into the plantation: by the: | sitting, some with their hats on, half a dozen ata time 
as sent, of light and air that is oe P eral , and each, to make himself heard, had to raise his voice 
lévoutt pruning process above advised. But do not shorten i | to a pitch most unusual in that solemn mae por 
thin, YT canes left for next year (as some persons recommen ) +i commenced questioning the d uent peer, 
deliate * Ft this season; they should not be shortened until the | ‘* Where were you—were you in the House!” all this 
vb oo pring, because a large quantity of leaves have been ~--y and across - floor, and we ey eee any 

J s § png, , ing at the same time. On this i 

in man, [} rmoved by the cutting down the old canes, and the | fpf o¢ Sedo kanal. Ghamdeclngectase 
ction of the leaves upen the new canes is requisite House, protesting against one Seaniding- cited in ques- 

their mature development. Those who attended ; tion by another peer. Some one quoted the House of 

. +o our remarks on the annual growth of wood, in our | Commons, Lord Westmeath thunders out, protesti 
early numbers of the present year, will comprehend ps grt ha OTheir Lesdehige + meer tee ere 
the reason for this advice. thick! own bottom. Lord Granville quietly remarked that 

Musk Melons, where growing too ck A should be they should at least be governed by common sense, 
thinned out te three or four plants ima hill. If the | Lord Clanricarde, to settle the question, tries to get at 
‘round is wet, the plants may be pulled out ; but if dry, et rie _ “ is amapereisohe on 
* a s seat, he make a furious rus! e ta 

I ut them off close to the surface. dad beth again for the pu . Lord Campbell again 
KITCHEN GARDEN. commence gpostioning, Lord Redesdale eupeanting 

Dwarf or Bush Beans may be sown for late crops and | the law, Lord Salisbury pe cama | where the peer was, 

; ear; ees . and the peer himself laughing and explaining nothing, 
for pickling. er Turnip’ Radish b “a all in the same automatic fashion, as if they were 

Yello Summer 5 Wp Baan Bay Be SOPs afraid that even their lips should be seen to move. This 
Winter Spinach. Turnips may be sown in quantity. drell spectacle ended by the vote being admitted. 

, Early York, Early Vanack, or Early Battersea Cab- British Voters—A recent parliamentary return 
bage way now be sown, to be transplanted a foot apart | shows that the grand total number of voters registered 
na month or five weeks’ time, for eating as autumn | in the counties and boroughs of England, Wales, and 
states Scotland amounts to 1,045,506, including 505,988 in 

hse eee | the counties of England and Wales, 439,046 in the 

* ‘ ° boroughs of England and Wales, 50,403 in the Scotch 
, 4 srrign Splisc elluny. counties, and 50,069 in the Scotch boroughs. Taking 
ya jo og population of Great Britain, (exclusive of Ire- 

7 -VILS 0 . N AND? nd) at some 20,000,000 of souls, it follows that the 
GREAT SOCIAL BV ona. ee one ew proportion of electors to the population is about 1 in 

ue Tue reported parliamentary debates, while they make 20, or just 5 per cent. In the United States the pro- 

Whaittter. mense drafts on time and strength, if one will “ post portion is about 1 in 6, or nearly 17-per cent. 

a op” for himself, are not pleasant reading. It is not pauee ag ns ing — Penrhyn Stanley, 

i. I ae site 8 the new Keygius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
often that the mind rests with complacency on the sub- Oxford, has just commenced his first course Dy eae 

r is that of Pjects before the legislature, or on the sayings and doings | and such a crowd, both of “ gown-men” and visitors, 

s fault and fo! legislators. But last week the morning papers af- | including many ladies, assembled to hear the first lec- 

not extort Birded a fourth of a column of matter encouraging and | ture, that adjournment had to be made from the lec- 

of his pro- Bo. ulating—matter which might animate and make — | eather el . meth — oinet 

a . ian 7 ence that a precisely similar thing occurred at the in- 

wel _ eful those citizens of New York wao would re- avgural of Dr. Arnold, Mr. Stanley's father-in-law, as 

onto a and renovate the Atlantic city. Should not the | Professor of Modern History, at Oxford, in 1841, 

g - cad & place in Uke Uiivermet ae 1 

Yelilshs in ving find a place ia the re iveneet trom Backs peses The Secret of Mr. Spurgeon’s Suceess.—Here 

| multiply ROWDED DWELLINGS PREVENTION BILL, , comes a wan—no Whitfield in voice, in presence, in 

say “how heir lordships then went into committee on this dignity, or genius, who, nevertheless, as with one 
seem, h stroke of his hand, sweeps away all sickly sentiment- 
riend. cond ihe Earl of Shaftesbury said the act of 1853, relat- | alism—all craven misbelief rd is all nd him as so 
pany:” and © the regulation of Wye giing housg:, had been so much of the merest gossamer web that Gould have 
ial secret cesstul that he felt justified in asking their lordships crossed his path He not only gives forth the old 
ond, detail. ee agree to an extension of its provisions, He held in | doctrine of St. Paul, in all the strength of Paul’s lan- 
nost malig. [p* band the testumony ~ no less as im» guage, but with exaggerations of his ewn, such as 
. dical men, some of whom resided in the mos Paul would have been to d to di . Thi 
& SOmMmMon woed parts of the metr polis, who stated that the e PE gE apt eyes wad g 2 


red as those ilt of the previous measure had been a complete 











It is ©X- Beicsation of fever and a great abatemer.t of disease in | 
tell to his Bp ose districts where the measure had been carned ont. 
icher; with Byhat t stumony was confiumed by the statements of the 


the poison tropolit 


in Police 
I 


h is fall of svuld ter 


In addition to that evidence, 
er lus own observation. He had visited 


lorce 


| 


knows nothing of doubt ae to whence the Gospel is, 
what it is, or wherefor it has its place among us. On 
all such subjects his mind is that of a made-up man. 
In place of suspecting that the old accredited doctrines 
of the Gospel have pretty well done their work, he ex- 
pects good from nothing else, and all that he clusters 


| about them is for the sake of them. The philosophi- 


cal precision, the literary refinements, the nice dis- 
criminations between what we may know of a doctrine 
and what we may not, leaving us in the end perhaps 
scarcely anything to know about it—all this, which ac- 


| cording to some is so much needed by the age, is Mr. 


icle. the ludging-houses night after night, and | 
oma cae emma hange whieh had taken place most marvel- 
‘ stead of indecency and drunkenness, cleanli- | 
und order prevailed. He would mention 
There was one house in the Mint, the 
LES OF pard, which was formerly so celebrated for 


aud disorder that the police seldom dared to 
Che state of that house was new precisely 
On visiting it he found it occupied by 
than eighty persons, all of whom were 
ind erderly, and on examining the rooms 
he found them sweet and clean, and the in- 
eclared their perfect astonishment at the change 
rieties. We id been eflected since the passing of the act. 
Ip ministers of religion of various denomimations had 
iree access to these lodging- houses, and one of the 
s on the Sunday before last found that all the 
ers im one place were attending the services at Ex- 
Hall. He begged to express his gratitude to the 
ropolitan Commissioners for the manner in which 
| carried the act inte effect. During the last 
cars 760,000 visits had been made, and the police 
icted themselves with so much prudence that im 
nstance had they met with anything lke violence. 


uit.” 


> necessity o 


and on the 


ttention. 
ould be taken 
ll as good in 

selection of 
lity are, not 
' these only a 
ed; whilst of 
ssible to have 


ples. Of the bout 20,408 hope toes in the ee of Fone in 
registered lodging-houses every hig it, and in every 

ot ; and of the &} & . 

; ; e which he bad visited he had found the rooms de- 

e spring Us t and wholesome. But something more was requir- 

early © winter There still remained a certain class of houses 

tion ; for th : ught to be brought within the operation of the 


meant tenement houses or tenement rooms—a 


according a§ 
¢ applied to rooms occupied by a large number of 


an inadequat & 


belonging, or professing to belong, to one fam- 


mer number. ff The magistrates had decided that such tenements 


y : 

th remarks 00 Were private rooms, and did not come within the mean- 
lanting season fm! 0 the act Now, to show the condition of these 
a mors would mention one case. On one occasion 


were found in aroom 14 feet 6 inches square no 
: : n 27 men, women, and children, all lying to- 
in connection n the floor hke beasts, with scarcely any cover- 
e the branches, Hy. Similar descriptions might be found in the re- 
eek’s article # of Dr. Letheby on the state of the city. He 
instead of the ered it most desirable to provide a remedy for 


uliarities that 


j state of things. He proposed that private ten- 

ded as part # juld net be exempt from examination on the 
‘can only f their being occupied by the same family, un- 
r reverses th said family consisted of grandfather, grand- 
father, mother, grandchildren, and children, 

ah he thought would be a sufficient definition of a 

stem , a suo By the 4th clause, power was given to the 
the vegetsvit sioners of police to call on the local authorities 

e-work for the into operation the Nuisances Removal Act, and 


fault of their doing so, the commissioners of po- 
would have power themselves to put the act into 
ration, and charge the expenses on the localities. 
| created no new powers, though it created some 
ties, and if it was passed it would conduce to 
wal of a mighty social evil—for the class of 

to whom it applied were willing to help them- 
help was given them, and every effort made on 


ut their susfact 
n the due sup 
sinted out) the 

For all pract 
be viewed as * 


or lea 


greater half would be repaid by industry and gratitude. 
tuiions and hu mle bill then passed through committee. 

y laws of whict BBs) the way, the Earl of Shaftesbury’s “ eldest boy,” 
that the agg” @ hley, proposes to travel in the United States 
und of branch : tumn. The Earl's relative, and in some sort | 


Spurgeon’s utter scorn. 


| its results—and what has followed? 


t 








He is the direct dogmatic 
enunciator of the old Pauline truth, without the 
slightest attempt to soften its outline, its substance, or 
Truly Providence 
would seem once more to have made fovlish the wis- 
dom of this world. While the gentlemen who know 
so well how people ought to preach, are left to exem- 
plify their profound lessons before empty benches and 
in obscure corners, the young man at the Surrey Gar- 
dens can point to his 9,000 auditors and ask—Who, 
with such a sight before him, dares despair of making 
the Gospel, the good old Gospel, a power in the great 
heart of humanity 1— British Quarterly Review for July. 


Circumstantial Evidence.—Dr. Fletcher, the min- 
ister of Finsbury Chapel, London, narrates the follow- 
ing case :—“ A considerable number of years ago, I 
Was sent t visit, on a Sabbath-day, Eliza Fenning, in 
prison, who was sentenced to be executed on the Yol- 
lowing Monday, in the front of Newgate, and who was 
found afterwards—alas ! though too late !—innocent of 
the crime! She was executed for a deed which she 
never coinmitted ! In company with the Ordinary of 
Newgate, I conversed and prayed with her. She was 
dressed in white, an emblem of her innecence. In the 
same garments she suffered death as a criminal on the 
following day. I had no opportunity of judging as to 
her innocence. The expression of her countenance 
shall never be erased from my remembrance. It is lit- 
erally stereotyped upon my heart. From what was 
communicated to me some years after the fatal and 
melancholy event, I can now explain the expression of 
her countenance. It was the demonstration of injured 
innocence. When the event of her execution was al- 
most forgotten, a baker, dying in a work-house in the 
vicinity of London, said to the matron of the ward, or 
some other individual, to the following effect : ‘My 
mind is heavily burdened. I cannot die until I make 
the following communication : Eliza Fenning died in- 
nocent of the crime for which she suffered. I am the 
murderer of her mistress. I put the poison into the 
morsel which effected her death.’ On the trial, the 
jury concluded it must have been the cook who had ad- 
ministered the poisen, as they had not the slightest 
clue to suspect the baker. Yesterday, in the vestry of 
my own chapel, one of my elders stated to me that the 
baker was a relative of the deceased. There is no 
| doubt that he accomplished his murderous purpose to 


| gratify some long cherished passion of revenge for an 
| offense given him, real or imaginary, by the fatal vic- 


tim of his malevolence. Better that a hundred mur- 
derers should escape than that one innocent person 
should perish by ‘circumstantial evidence.’—Enfield, 
Middlesex, July 6th, 1857.” 


Asylum for Idlets.—This most excellent institu- 
tion is to be assisted, as we are pleased to see, by a 
splendid bazaar at the Crystal Palace, under the imme- 
diate patronage of Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, 
with other members of the royal family, and an impos- 
ing array of aristocratic ladies. The bazaar cannot 
fail to prove exceedingly attractive, and to bring, we 


| should suppose, princely help to an institution whose 


coffers are never in danger of overflowing ; 


need for it is, alas! far wider than its means. 

Baptist Building Fuand.—The annual meeting of 
this Society was held a few days ago. The donations 
and subscriptions for the year amounted to only £326 ; 
but an auxiliary has been formed in Liverpool, which 
is likely to yield a considerable increase. £35 have been 
granted during the year, and £1,640 lent. Since the 
loan system was adopted, the total number of loans 
made has been 108, amounting to £10,900, and of 
grants 37, amounting to £1,120. The loans are made 
to Baptist churches for ten years, repayable in twenty 
half-yearly installments, without interest. During the 
eleven years in which this system has been tried, every 


for the 





. proportion ¥ Lord Blandford, has become Duke of Marl- | 
e pessible 0 wr " gh by succession. The last two dukes have been 
soil without BB end only evil. There is one in the line known dis- 
he extent of 1 be pivels ‘the geod Duke ;” he was the father of the 
their stem *° rl iowaLrer Duchess of Shaftesbary, the Earl’s 
i the good Duke thus reappears. He is reli- 
the stems tively benevolent, but cramped by “ Church- 
f the veget™ iis a reformed and pure clerical cor- 
distinct spe r establishment ; and he is constantly scrub- 
wth and gent : *UUOP SKIN AGRICOLA. 
rises the diffe’ MM 7 
ound-headed ™ fm* *¢¥ African Transportation.—It is some- 
! -s engnatant! ty { inconsiderately said that by estab- 
nis cured ied i ow and re flow of labor between Africa and 
i have pret , “est indies Africa will be benefited. But this 
spect which we pation disappears before the indubitable | 
es present 69 the production, and trade in Africa will be 
that the internal slave trade will be 
the very establishment of such an immi- 
t which, according to M. Regis, is con- 
, any largé _@ by the French government. Consider, too, 
+ are kept residence in the French West Indies did raise 
r winter, # rove the character of the immigrant, how long 
nng Thest e any such return of a higher class of 
summer. » os eflected. The contract is for ten 
e matted at od Loki 7 Wages miserably low. Ten years at 
hably have act : » we to expire before this theory could be- 
- sijance of oa J on Atnca. At best, therefore, it is a de- 
“se meats °  _, tou to African improvement. But what 
pet by * we 7) Wiat probability, is there that it would ever 
will be, the of , “peration’ What assurance is there that it 
ele in imr . . 
ually decsy a ‘ any unprovementin Africa? The voyage, 
have their Of lile and habits, the new climate, involve 
+ be muck mar ‘tality. If the immigrants found a paradise 
— att, |, Colonies, at the expiration of ten years 
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it is complet’ 


“read and avoid a return to Africa. If all 
and expectations be then doomed to dis- 
I they resist the continuous and compul- 
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he 1° ‘ich their contracts require them to under- 

part of ty would : 

I 1 rounds ,,. “iG Teturn to Africa to disparage and not to 

ide all r : fa ‘ercourse ; to disabuse their fellow-country- 

ng to use old -p_. Jotions from which they had suffered ; to 
unt ah j > Opean colonies still more odious to African | 


The more the subject is examined the wilder 
_ re dangerous does the project appear. Its 
* selfishness, not philanthropy.— Daily News. 


Nueh.needed Hint te Barristers —In a case 
his ee Pleas, on the 10th inst., Mr. Bovill said : 
“Ys Pn: very difficult to know what to do. 
I ther, »  CUrts sitting, and it is impossible to be in 

os 4 ut: Justice Cresswell replied :-—" There 
ty atdship nor difficulty in the matter. The 
Y une sued is very simple. I have observed 
and atisfactory state of things since I have sat 
” what Tegret it.” Mr. Bovill : “J really do not 
( 's to be done ; it is unavoidable.” Mr, Jus- 
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which | could not attend to.” 
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| installment has been paid, and some of them before 


the time. The large expenditure for interest which 
churches were called upon to pay is now applied to 
the liquidation of their debts, while instead of the ef- 
fort to raise the half-yearly installment proving a diffi- 
cult task, it is found that the churches, in most instan- 
ces, obtain even a larger amount than is necessary for 
that purpose. 


Punch on Chureh’s Niagara.—A painting of Ni- 
agara by Church, not the Church of England or Rome, 
but one of the many American Churches, is at present 
to be seen at Messrs Lloyd's, in Gracechurch street— 
a locality more appropriate to the artist than accessible 
to his admirers ; for if the work, as here shown, does 
grace Oburch, its painter, it is quite beyond the limits 
of a shilling cab fare from any known locality. It is a 
wonderful picture. The almighty water power, as the 
Yankees call the cataract, is represented with almost 
equal oil power by the painter. And we can only say, 
that the Church of America should be visited by ail 
worshipers of the beautiful. 


M. Goldschmidt,—M. Otto Goldschmidt, well known 
on the Continent as a musician of high abilities, and 
equally well known tothe English public as the hus- 
band of Jenny Lind, has been ona visit to the Rev. 
Canon Stanley. On Sunday afternoon M. Goldschmidt 
was present at the cathedral service, (Canterbury,) and 
at its conclusion he played several pieces on the organ, 
to the great gratification of those who had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing him. 


Iron Chapels —J. W.S., referring to the rapid 
growth of the population in many parts, and the con- 
sequent destitution of places of worship, says :—“ It 


| bas occurred to me that if the churches in such towns, 


or a few of their wealthy members, were to provide 
ison copens foe wane in such districts for the pur- 

of gathering congregations, until more substan- 
al edifices in whi to worship could be raised, when 
they might be removed for a similar to some 
other locality, it would be deing ooloemie to the 
cause of God end man.” This most excellent idea is 
not new, but hitherto it has been very partially 





upon.— British Standard. 














y, With all, the state and ceremonial which be- 
the interest of the occasion. 


French Scheme of African Relgration.—The 
following is a passage from a letter of Lioyd's agent at 
Fernando Po, to the Committee of Lloyd's, dated June 
1, 1857 :—“ May 22. French transport ship Phenix ar- 
Tived from Lagos with 800 K 8 on board, 
to Martinique and Cayenne. Sailled 27th ult.” 


A Veteran General.— Marshal Radetsky, the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief of the Austrian forces in Italy, has 
resigned his commission at the age of 91 years. This 
veteran in the wars had won victories for his king be- 
fore the American Declaration of I nce. From 
youth he has been in the harness of war, and bids fair 
to reach a full century of years. He is now the oldest 
chieftain in the world. 


i 
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THE. INDEPENDENT, 


A WEBALY RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
CIRCULATION NEARLY 30,000!!! 


Being larger than thatof @y similar journal m the world, and 
is increasing rapidly. 

It is edited by eminent clergymen, assisted by the following 
distin guished 


REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS: 
REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D., 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
MR. CHARLES L. BRACE, 
d numerous 
CORRESPONDENTS 
from all seetions ef the Union, from England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy Land, contribute te enrich the 
eolumns of . 
THIS JOURNAL. 

Each year of the existence of THE INDEPENDENT has 
witn d large i to the roll of its subsoribers ; but sinse 
the great impulse given by its discussions on the Fugitive Siave 
Bill im 1850. the ratio of yearly increase in that roll has probably 
exceeded that of 

ANY OTHER RELIGIOUS JOURNAL 

The verdict of the nity, and jally of ministers and 

infivential schureh members, upon the course of 


THE INDEPENDENT 

in jon to unrighteous laws, shows that Christians were 
yearning for some outspoken protest against national iniquity ,— 
some earnest and pointed application of the Word of God to po- 
Miica! duties and affairs. 

For the future, the plan of the paper will not be changed in 
any essential particular, but improvements will be introduced 
which we doubt not our readers will appreciate. 


AB ENTIRELY NEW FEATURE 
Will be a digest or resume of the periodical literature of Burope, 
especially in the departments of theology, sacred philology, and 
philosophy. 
A department of 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 


will also be furnished, which cannot fail to be appreciated by all 
lovers of flowers. 
The departments ef 


LITERATURE AND ART 

wil be conducted as heretofore; the latter under the @reetion of 
a gentleman well schooled in Art. and whom the leading artists 
of this city recegnize as a eompetent and candid eritic. 

But the great and leadéeg aim of the editors and proprietor of 
The Independent is to make & 

RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, 

in which all these departments shall be subordinate to the one 
great end of religious instruction, the propagation of the princi- 
ples of the Gospel, and their application to the practical duties of 
eommon life, as well as to the great public questions of the age 


THE ORDER OF THE PAPER 

will be substantially as follows: 

Fust Page—S8pecial Contributors and Correspondents. 

Second and Third Pages—Miscellaneous Correspondence, In- 
telligence. Religious. General, and Literary, Reports, &c. 

Fourth Page- Editorial articles and discussions. 

Fifth Page—Oommercial and Financial News, Notices, etc. 

Sivth Page—Religious reading, original and selected, for the 
Sabbeth and the family. Special pains will be bestowed upon 
this department. 

The Seventh Page is given up to Advertisements. 

Eighth Page—Editor’s Table, City News, and the latest Por 
a a Intelligence. 

TEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 

REVIEW OF THE MARKBT. 

PRICES CURRENT 

Tzams— $2 a year by mail; $2 50 by carrier. 

Specimen Numbers sent gratis. 

Slagle Copies. six cents. 

ALVERTIGEME NTS—Twenty cents per line exch insertion, with 
a discount on large bills. 

JOSEPH H. LADD, Publisher, 
Office. No. 22 Beekman street, N. Y. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ALL PAPERS ARE forwarded until an explicit order for 
discontinuance, and payment of all arrearages, ie received, as 
is required by law in such cases. 

CaAsH IN ADVANCE wil) be required with each name sent by 
agents or others. 

RENEWALS.—Persons wishing to renew their subscriptions 
will please remit the amount drect to the pudissher. 

Orders for the paper, secompanied by the money, addressed to 
the publisher, and pre-paid, will be considered at our risk. 

Price the same to Clergymen as to Laymen 

RECEIPTS for money remitted will be sent when requested, 
either in a letter when a stamp is received ; otherwise in tne first 
or second number ef the paper thereafter sent. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—It is useless for Subscribers to 
write to us on business unless they give the name ef their 
Post-Orricz and STATE. 

POS@AGE.—The annual postage on The Independent, sent by 
mail. % 2¢ cents. 

Aazrts.— All our agents are provided with commissions from 
thie effice, and the receipts of none others witi be acknowledged 
by ws. Some have authority to collect from new subscribers 
only—a few are authorized to eollect from new and old. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number will be taken at TWENTY 
CENTS PER LINE OF WONPARELL FOR EAOB INSERTION. No aiver* 
tigeement insefted for less than fifty cents. Susiness notices 
will be charged twenty-five eents a line for eack tnsertion. 
Ttems, thirty certs. A liberal discomnt te those who advertise 
largely. Advertisements from out of town, to reeeive any atten- 
tion, must be accompanied with the cash. 

Exonaners.—We will exchange for one year, with any paper. 
on the receipt of one ddilar. 
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__NEW BOOKS. °_ 


De. CHEEVER’S NEW BOOK. 


OD AGAINST SLAVERY 





This volume eontains the sermons delivered by Rev. Dr. 
CuEgEvER, to immense crowds, at the Church of the Puritans and 
elsewhere, in October last, and his magnificent adiress at the 
Academy of Music. There is also added an address on the sub- 
ject of *“* The Iniquity of the Extension of Slavery,” and a dis- 
course on the *‘ Divinely Appointed Freedom of the Pulpit, the 
Senate, and the Press. 

The following are afew of the numerous notices the above 
work has received from the Press: 

From the New York Buangelist. 

“The discourses are full of that fiery eloquence for which 
Dr. Cheever is so distinguished. The volume is published in 
very beautiful style.” 


From The Independent. 
“This is the very best pepular exhibition of the Bible argu- 
ment against Slavery.” 
From the New York Examiner. 
“ These discourses are written with the author’s intensest ear- 
nestness and eloquence.” 
From the New York Churchman. 
“The subject is handled with very great ability, as well as 
earnestness, throughout.” 
From the American Baptist. 
“The volume before usis eminently timely.” 
From the Congregational Journal. 


“ The well-known anti-slavery views of Dr Cheever will se- 
cure a wide circulation of these discourses.” 





The book is 12mo, of 272 pages, printed on handsome paper, in 
large type. and neatly bound im cieth. Will be sent free of pos- 
tage to any part of the United States, on receipt of % cents a 
postage stamps or otherwise. Address the publisher, 

JOSEPH H. LADD, 


448tf No. 22 Beekman street, New York. 








New Series—New Editers. 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


‘HIS LONG ESTABLISHED PERIODICAL, 

instituted in a liberal and progressive spirit, as an organ 

of Theological Discussion and of Literary and Philosophic 

Criticism, has acquired a high reputation, at home and abroad, 

for the successful execution of the purpose of its founders and 

conductors, among whom have been some of the best thinkers, 
the ripest scholars, and the ablest writers of the country. 

The CCII. Number, for July, 1857, recently issued, is the first 
of Vol. LXIII., and initiates anew series under the editorial 
care of 

Rsv. FREDERIC H HEDGE, D.D., of Brookline, Mass., 

AND 
Rey. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, of Boston. 

The pages of the Examiner will contain contributions from 
competent writers, on subjects of immediate and vital interest— 
its present cqnducters being determined to maintain its past 
character, to nerease its value by adding tothe variety of its 
contents. and to make it in every respect one of the very fore- 
most journals of its claes. 

It is proposed in the new series to devote a larger space than 
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pee LIBERTY OR SLAVERY. . 
passe raran ren ¥s ON AMERICAN 
1. Error and Duty in Regard to Slavery. By Rev. RB. B. 


Il. tend Letters to @ Christian Slaveholder. By Rev. 


roe Maca Sra Sere eames 


Pi mail, post-paid, bound in paper, on the receipt of 26 

cents, boend in loth for 30 cent, by be — ~ 
CALKINS & 8TYLBS, 

453-454 348 Broe@way, New York. 





and ite streets, New York. 





SEVEN PORTRAITS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
ENRY WARD BEECHER. 
A splendid Portrait of Mr. Beecher, drawn Groselier, to- 


with the portraits of Sumner, 
Seinen P Chase Johu CG. Whittier, William H. ems | 
John P. Hale, will be forwarded, free of to any part of 
the United States on receipt of Owz Dottar. Address, 
Cc. H BRAINARD, 
452-454 122 Washington 8t., Beston. 
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The above Essays are published in one 12me volume, 146, & Chau 
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_ PIANO FORTES AT BARGAINS. 
ALLET, PavViIsS & CO.’S, HAIN 
other Bosto! 


peg Dmyeget meigeeped Pianos to be 
from $20 to $175, MELOBEONS. cheap. 
AMD SENT APPLIED ON PURCHASE. 




















_ DRY GOODS. 


MF’ PURNISHING GOODS 





KETCHAM, HILLER & MERSEREAG, 
Successors to 
6. B. HATCH & 00., 
Imperters and Manufacturers, 
99 Cuamazns Srazez, 


(orner of Church atreet,) 
Offer for sale a fall and fresh assortment of the latest styles of 





Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 
W® Depot of the 
423-+fX “GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS.” 
I Cc i o N ° 8 


A R D 8 
TRISH LINENS, DAMASES, &¢. 


THE PUBLIC WILL PLEASE BEARIN MIND 
That the 


GENUINE GOODS 
Arealways sealed with the 
FULL SIGNATURE OF THE FIRM, VIZ. 
RICHARDSON, SONS & OWDEN. 
J. BULLOCKE & J. B. LOCKE, Agents, 


36 Charch stre -t, near 
97 


w 


453-465" 5 





LITCHFIELD & BRADY, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers ta 
MEN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
nd 
‘enibuhenas of the 


CURRED YOKE SHIRTS. 


All goods warranted as represented. 








97 William street, 
New York. 
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POLICY HOLDERS 
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DIRECTORS: . 
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A. Studwell, Wilson G. Hunt, Wm. W. Stone, 
Wm. H. Swan, Thomas Fraser, Horace B. Claftin, 
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DIRECTORS: 
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HE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Ohief Office for the United States, 71 Wall street, New Youk. 
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GUARANTEE FUND, $346,000, 
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UNITED STATES — OARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
Aquilla G. Stout, 
Henry Ludlam, 
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has heretofore been given toa critical survey of porary 
literature, including periodicals, and to literary and scientific 
intelligence. And thus, and in other ways, care will be taken 
to combine the freshness of the magazine with the shoroughness 
of the review. 

The Examivzn isa bi-monthly, handsomely printed on fine 
paper, in lsrge type. Each number contains 156 octave pages, 
acoompanied by a Literary Advertiser. The terms are Foun 
DoLLars A-YEAR, payable in advance. 

The July number will be sent to parties wishtng to examine 
the work, on the remittance of 60 cents in postage stamps. 
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liestor for the United States.—Roxszat J. Dion, New York. 
Consulting Counsel —J. W.Graagp, New York. 
¢. ¥. HABICHT & J. G. HOLBROOKE, General Agente, 
To whom applications for insurance and agencies are to be ad 
dressed 435-460X. 
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KIMBALL, WHITTEMORE & CO., 


® 360 ‘BROADWAY NEW-YORK, 
Manufacturers of LOOKING-GLASSES of every variety, 
San, Goren sad teneth Fon ttn Wisse lean 
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MOTHERS ! ! 


w* SAY TO EVERY MOTHER, USE MRS. 
WINSLO 7 your ebildren 
pep fee A. it to yourselves, 

, comfort to your ones. There is no mistake im the 
ie ee: It is the prescription of an 
on experienced England Nurse, who has spent more 
than Thirty Years of her life as a Physician and Nurse to Ghild- 
ren. 

It ts sure to the bewels and eure Dysentery 
and Diarrhea ia ren, phelher 6 artes a 
from any other cause. We say again, DO NOT NEG in 
Use the Soothin it is ly safe in all cases, and 
a de py) —sure to give immediate relief te your 
suffering child. 

Millions i 


of bottles are sold every year in the United States. 
is an old and well tried remedy. 


Price Ouly 25 Conts a Bottle. 


- Re Mame enuine unless the fee-simile of CURTIS & PER- 
I KINS, Rew York, is on the outside wrapper. 

422 26t-cow — Fd Yorks: B& Bold by Druggists throughout the world. 443-456 
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_ FINANCIAL 
BANKING AND COLLEOTION OFFICE. __ 
QMALLEY, WEED & BARTLETT, 


. 54 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE 6. SMALLEY. 





WM. 6. WEED. ALFRED W. BARTIOTS. 
S@ WILL GIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE NEGOTI- 


ation of Notes and ; aleo to the purehase aad sale of 
STOCKS and BONDS, at the Brokers’ Board, 


neha pe i COMM oe 
collect paper— payable at ali the prinetpal points in the Unived 
Canadas—at the lowest possible rates 
New York, Jan. 31, 1857. 
BEFERENCR. 
MOSES TAYLOR, Esq. i New York. 








429-454 WM. B. ASTOR. 
LL D OLMSTED, 
Chicage, Illinois, 


FFERS HIS SERVICES AS AGENT TO PER- 
sons at the East who wish to make loans in Chicago, either 
upon bond and age security for aterm of years, or for a 
shorter time. Having been for some time engaged in this busi- 
ness, he feels confident that he is able to do the business in such 
&@ manner as shall be satisfactory to such as may honor him with 
their cenfidence. All the business is tran without expense 
tothe lender. Please address L. D. OLMSTED, Chicago. 
By special permission I refer to— 
New York. Collins Brothers, 
Henry pin" Esq., John Olmsted, . 
George Bliss & Co , Owen P. Olmsted. i 
8. B. Chittenden & Co., 8. P. Thatcher, Esq. 
8. Cochran & Co., Chicago. 
Ogden, Fieetwod & Co., 


J.K. & E. B. Place, 
Read, Taylor & Co., C. G. Hammond, Esq., 
Hon Mark Skianer, 


Chittenden, Coe & Co., 


Watt, Dunning & Graham. John High, Esq., 
Boston. Officer & Brother. 
Austin, Sumner & Co. Northampton. 

New Haven, Conn. Hon. J. P. Williston. 
Wells Southworth, Eeq., New London, Conn. 
Hon. Asa Bacon, Hon.-Thomas W. Williams 
Thaddeus Sherman, Esq., Francis Allyn, Esq. 

Prof. Denison Olms‘ed. Montreal. 

Hartford, Conn. D. P. Janes, Faq. 

Day, Owen & Co., Seymour & Wen, 





~ EDUCATION. 


CLEVELAND FEMALE SEMINARY. 





SAMUEL ST. JOHN, LB.D,.................... PRINCIPAL. 
Miss LINDA T. GUILFORD,............... Vicm-Priwerpar 
HE ENSUING YEAR OF THE INSTITU- 


tion will commence on Wednesday, September Yth. The 
building, surrounded by seven acres ef forest trees and shrub- 
bery, is situated within a few minutes’ ride of the business por- 
tion of the city, and is conveniently arranged and furnished. 
The Institution will be continued on the same plan of instruction 
as heretofore. A competent Board of Teachers will be engaged, 
and no effort will be sparel to render the Institution worthy of 
patronage Valuable additions will be made to the library, and 
an extensive Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus will be 
ready for use at the commencement of the next term Four full 
courses of scientific leetures will be delivered by the Principal 
during the year, and lectures on topics of general interest will 
be given frequently. No charge will be made for lectures. 

TERMS, 
Fer Roard and Tuition in English branches, Latin 
and.Greek,.. yews : 

Modern Longvease be per wapy 4954 


$180 per year. 
.- $5 per quarter. 


Instrumental Music...... ; ee " 
Praction, . 004, 6607. 0 Ae P.O... 373 * ° 
IN ob Gn.0 dh 5+ 04 con <ganbinn eo Gan <a Se 3. * ° 
Drawing..... 8 * " 


Five dollars per Term will be charged for Omnibus service for 
the Sabbath. 

Letters of inquiry or application may be addressed to C. 8. 
MARTINDALE, Agent, Cleveland Female Seminary. 

Cleveland, Ohio, July Ist, 1857. 451-454Pet 


~ BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 


HE NEXT ACADEMIC YEAR OF THIS 
Institotion will commence Sept. 15th. A limited number 
of young ladies are received into the family of the Principal as 
boarding pupils. Applications for admission er for cirealars con- 
taining full information may be addressed to 
PROF. A. GRAY, 
(Care of Rev. R. 8. Storrs, Jr., D.D.,) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











July 9th, 1857. 
451-459 





GOLDEN HILL INSTITUTE. 


CLASSICAL, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH 
Boarding-School, located at Bridgeport, Conn. Rev. @ 
B. DAY, M. A., Principal. 
Term of 22 weeks commences April 27tk. Price $140 for Sum- 
mer Term—one-half payable in advance 
References—Facuky of Yule College. 436. 487 
He vs RIVER INSTITUTE AT CLAVERACK, 
N. Y. Male and Female. Board and tuition $120 per 
year. Stoves in students’ rooms. Term opens September 
1sth. Gentlemen instructors in Piano Music, Painting, and Mod- 
ern Languages. (450tf) REV. A. FLAOK, A.M., Prineipal. 








ITUATIONS WANTED FOR TWO FEMALE 
TEA CHERS -—Two young ladies, of rare accomplish- 
ments- capable of teaching all the branches of English educa- 
tion, including music on the piano, and also singing—would like 
situations in a private family or a female seminary. References 
of highest respectability may be had of A. 8. Barnes, 51 and 53 
John street, New York. 
Aug. 3. 453-454 
LLINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL.—FALL 
term of 14 weeks begins Sept. 9th. Terms $150 a year. 
Teachers, five. For further information, apply to Rev F. W. 
Chapman, A. M., Principal, at Ellington, Conn. 453-456* 


TO TEACHERS. 


DESIRABLE SITUATION MAY BE OB- 
tained by a well qualified teacher, as the Principal in a 





| large Public School, in a growing city at the West, if applica- 





tion be made immediately to Rey. Jno. Gridley, Kenosha, Wis- 
conein. 
Kenosha, July 29, 1857. 453-454 


READ INSTITUTE, FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
at Worcester, Mass. 
FRANCIS FOWLER, A.M. 
Miss H. P. DODGE, 

The Fall Term wit begin on FRIDAY, Sept. Lith, 1857, Terms 
for English Branches, with full board, $200 per 4enum. 

The subscriber. in entering upon the office of Principal, in the 
place of Ext THayer, Esq., resigned, respectfully solicits the 
continued patronage of the friends of the Institate, and assures 
them that every means will be taken to sustain and extend its 
excellent reputation. For Catalogues and farther information, 
apply to FRANCIS FOWLER, Principal. 





: { Principals. 





REFERENCES.—Reyv. Francis Wayland, D.D., Providence, 
’. 1.; Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., Hon, Charles Thurber, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Rev. Fdward E. Hale, Boston, Mass. ; Pres. Mark Hopxins, D.D., 
Williamstown, Mass. ; Rev. Orville Dewey, Sheffield, Mass.; Rev. 
H. M. Field, Ed. Evangelist, Rev. C. L. Brace, Hon. H. J. Ray- 
mond, Ed. Times, David Dudley Field, Esq., Theodore Sede- 
wick, Esq., New York; Rev. Rebert Baird, D.D., Yonkers. N. 
Y.; Rev. Chester Dewey, D.D., Rochester, N. Y.; Hon. John 
Willard, Esq.. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. ; Rev. H. Neil, Detroit, 
Mich, ; Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, St. Louis, Mo. ; Rev. R. R. Shippen, 
Chicago, lll.; F. W. Billings, Esq., San Francisco, California. 


45HE 


CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.-_MRS LORD'S 
Boarding School for Young Laslies, at Montpelier, Vt., will 
commence Tuesday, September 3, 1857. 453-454" 
APLEWOOD YOUNG LADIES’ 
tute, Pittsfield, Mass., having been conducted sixteen 
years by Messrs. Tyler and Agnew successively, commences its 
next session Sept. 17, 1857, with all its former facilities for edu- 
cation—in ample grounds and gymnasiwm, extensive cabinets 
and apparatus, and its recent corps of instructors—under the 
control of the undersigned. 
Cc. V. SPEAR, 


For Catalogues address ; 
- J. R. BOYD, Principals. 


Refer to His Excellency H. J. Gardner and Rev. A. L. Stone, 
D.D., Boston ; Hon. Senator Foot, Vermont; Hon. 8. G. Haven, 
Buffalo: J. F. Trow, Esq., New York ; Hon. Seeretary Cass ; 
Prof. J. Henry, LLD.; Washington, D. C. 453-458" 


_ MISCELLANEOUS. - 


IRST PREMIUM HOT-AIR FURNACES 

AND HEATERS.— We would call the attention of the pub- 
lic to our stock of Tubular Spiral Furnaces, Hedenberg’s Qeie- 
brated Portable Furnaces and Heaters, Spiral Furnaces for 
Wood, and Hedenberg’s New Patent Hot-Water Furnaces. Our 
articles, and the most workmanlike manner in which we put 
them up, have become so widely known, as to make it unneces- 
sary to give any description here. Suffice ft to say, that they 
in every instance give entire satisfaction as to the quality of 
heat, economy, cleanliness, and what is most im safety. 
On this point we are very particular. They are adapted to the 
warming of buildings or churches of By y in the city or 
country. F. L HEDENBE & SON, 

58 Walker street, three doors west of Broadway. 
449. 461* 

















cC. B. GUTHRIE, 
Pharmaceutist, 
(Successor to Wm. J. Olliffe,) 809 Broadway, 


OLICITS THE PATRONAGE OF F 
&q in the vicinity of this Old Established Drug one 





3 A. “ 
ngress, Diue ’ other mineral w alwayson hand, 
Toilet and Fancy large variety 
July 1, 1857. ¢ boa 
YLOR’S WATER-CURE D KINB- 
Disexmt STITUTION, 650 Sixth Ivonne, Y. city. 
Of cue tor ald of invalids are and 
. addition to the usual 
MOVEM ats is used for deformities. and many chrenic 
feta, upteneh oun guahemenain. Beat sot 
success 
The Electro: &c. Transient board 
$i per day. Send a postage for 
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a Ri ns BOOTS AND GAITERS. 
° wawrt 
J 114 FuLtow staaer,” “ * ™ %> 
Between Nassan and William streets, N. Y. 
Offers for sale a superior assortment of 
BOOTS, SHOES, AND GAITERS. 

J. L. W. seis only THE VERY BEST QUALITIES oF 
GOODS, and sells at prices which cannot fail to satisfy cvesy 
eustomer. S@ Al! orders puncetually attended to. 

Fishing, Hunting, Surveyors’, and Engineers’ Boots, warrant- 
ed water-proof. 

eat’ Misses’, Boys’, and Clidren’s Shoes, in every variety. 








SOMETHING NEW. 
7 


BR. TT. R*esire 8 


BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS. 
Manufactured from Commen Salt 
B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST SALERATUS 
is prepared entirely different from other Saleratus. 70 
All the deleterious matter extracted in such a 





68 


AND 


70 


manner as to produce Bread, Biseuit, and alb kinds 
of Cake, without containing a particle of Salera- 
tus when the Bread or Cake is baked ; thereby pro- 
ducing wholesome results. Every particle of Sal- 
eratus is turned to gas and passes through the 
Bread or Biscuit while Baking, consequently 
nothing r ins but Salt, Water and 
Fiour. You will readily perceive by the taste of 
this Saleratue that it is entirely different from 
other Saleratus. When you purchase one paper 
you should take the old paper with yon, and be 
very particular and get the next exactly like the 
first, (name and picture, twisted Loaf Bread, with 
a glass of efferveseing water on the top, as you see 
in the bill.) 

Full directions for making Bread with Sour 
Milk and Cream Tartar, and all kinds of Pastry ; 
also for making Soda Water ; also directions for 
making Seidlitz Powders, wil! accompany each 
package. B T BABBITT, 

Nos. 66 and 70 Washington #., New York, 
443tfX and No 38 India st., Boston. 
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AND 


70 
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AND 


70 


R. STAFFOKD’S OLIVE TAR IS A 

@ concentrated extract of the Olive and Pine ; it is applied 

and inhaled, not taken, and it is the only fiuid that contains 

Electro- Magnetism. which it imparts to the system, increasing 
its VITALITY, enabling it to expel Pam and Disease. 

Olive Tar, diluted with mutton tallow, forms an invaluable 

Ointment for the cure of Piles, Sores, and all Diseases of the 

Skin. 


J. R. Stafferd’s Blood Purifying Powders 


are composed of SULPHUR and a preparation of Inon combined 
with Sucar of Mux. They are very agreeable to the taste, do 
not Sicken nor Purge, they quicken Digestion, add Consistency, 
Color, and Purity to the Blood, and greatly increase the power 
of the 











Nerveus System. 

The following are the names of a few well-known persons who 
have vsed the above, and who commend their use as indicated, 
for diseases of the Threat, Lungs, Nerves, Muscles, 
Joints, Skin, &c 

J.H. Lapp, Esq , Publisher of Independent, New York. 


Isaac V Fowler, Esq , Postmaster, bed 

Groner Law, Esq . Fifth Avenue, ” 

Joszru L. Lorp, Esq., 11 Wall St., ° 

Dr. E. Brient, Editor Examiner, . 

C. Van Wyck. Esq., Pro’r Ch’n Intelligencer, 

Ropsrt B. Corzman, Eeq., Astor House, 

Simeon Draper, cor. Pine and Wm Sts. 

E. R. Yate, Esq. Mansion House. Brooklyn, Ld 

Witttam B Townsenp, Eeq., Staten Island, ® 
~ 


TuurLow Werp, Esq, Albany, 

Jonn M. Barxarp, Eeq., Boston, Mass. 

Gen Durr Green, Washington, D C. 

Rev. Dr. Leowanp, Exeter. N. H. 

Rey. R. H. Conxutn. Providence, R. I. 

Rev. B. C. Tarton, Bergen, N. J 

Joun B. Sreenpurcer Fsq., California. 

Gen. Cagengau, Texas 

Olive Tar, 50 cents a bottle; Ointment, 25 cents a bottle ; Pow- 
ders, $1 a package, of 12 Powders ; 3 packages for $2 50. Soild 
by the STAFFORD OLIVE TAR COMPANY, No. 16¢8TATE 
Street, New York, and by all Druggiste. 4530f 





GAS FOR THE GOUNTRY. 


AS APPARATUS, AFTKR THE PATENT 
of the Maryland Portable Gas Company. C. W. WOOD- 
WORTH & CO are now offering for ga'e a most complete, cheap, 
simple. and efficient gas machine, adapted in all respecte to the 
wants of private dwellings, public and private sohools, charoh- 
es, colleges, factories, foundries, hotels, watering-plaees, &c., 
as well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by 
applying to 





C. W. WOODWORTH & CO., 
74 Wall street, N. Y. 


CHURCH BELLS, 
ENRY_N. BOOPER & CO CONTINUE THB 
Bell Founding business established by them in 1885. 
Chimes, Peals. and single belle east to correct musical notes in 
the most perfect manner. Orders solicited 
429-4800 


Boston, 1857 
UFFALO STAINED GLASS WORKS 
Staimed Glass for Churches, 
Public and Private ating 
.J 


445-457 Xe 








ee | THE PERFECTION IN-~ 
ed in the purification ef Jam 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, cannot 
fail to bring it into general use. 
Physicians enerally concede 
that the use of common Saleratus 
is injurious to health. Its streng 
alkaline impurities destroy the 
digestive organs, thus paving the 
way for diseases of al) kinds, par- 
ticularly among children. But 
James Pyle’s Die'etic Saleratus is 
as harmless to the stomach as 


— 
Bees: 
— 
R™: 
— 
= — 
Manufacturing Depot, No. 313 


ee BR 
| Washington street, New York 


313 e-_ Gpaemaree: 313 


} | femmetene 
— 


flour, and never falls to make 
Bread, Bisewit, Cake, and all 
kinds of Pastry, beautifully 


light, nutritious, and suitable for 
the moet dyspeptic stomach, and 
at least one-eighth morefrom the 
flour. None will dispute this af- 
ter trial. For sale at all the Gro- 
ceries, in 1th., ‘lb., and lb. 
packages, with the name of James 
Priz on each ; without—none is 
genuine. 











ABINET FURNITURE—H. STONEY, 536 
BROADWAY, 

Invites persons about selecting to an examination of the styles 
and quality of his present large stock of Custom Made Furai- 
ture, eonsisting of Parlier, Boidoir, Library, and Dining-roem in 
all the variety of woods, manufactured of the best seasoned ma- 
terials, and warranted to stand the test of Furnace heat. Draw- 
ings made to suit the most fastidious in architecture, and the 
work will be executed in the most artistic and substantial man- 
ner. Prices moderate and terms will be liberal. 477-462H 


2 ~ CATARRH. a 


REMEDY FOR THIS HERETOFORE 
Incurable Disease hae lately been discovered, and 
is now being introduced te the public, by Dr. R. Goodale, at 385 
Broadway, N. Y. It is a positwe and radical cure in any and 
all of ite forms, and its application may be made with 
impunity upon the most delicate and sensitive. The has 
devoted many years to the investigat and tr t of this 
disease. Medical writers have thrown but little light upon the 
subject, and have never directed the Physician to a sv 
Remedy. The profession universally concede the incurability of 
itasfar as the treatment laid down in the books or their own 
practice is concerned. Under these circumstanees, the author 
of this Remedy was impelled to seek for remedial not 
mentioned by the books, and has finally feund an infallible and 
certain cure, which he now offers to the public with entire con- 
fidence. He has opened an office at 385 Broadway, N. Y., for 
consultation, and for the sale ofthe Remedy, where he invites 
the worst cases to consult him. The Remedy is in liquid form, 
but a few drops of which are to be inhaled or drawn ap inte the 
nostrils. ice $1 per bottle, with directions. 460" 











HEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING 
CO.’S IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES.—The repata- 
tion of these Machines for all kinds of sewing is established, and 
they are beyend question the best in use. It has been our object 
to make a Machine which should not only meet the wants of 
manufacturers, but also supply families with efficient means to 
do the drudgery of domestic sewing. 
An euauinetion of tein mere ? respectfully solicited at our 
» No. roadway, New York. 
“Sua . . WHEELER & WILSON MNF'6G OO. 


BOARD WANTED.-A WiIpow 
OUNTRY — A 4 





’ Ty 
town where there isa good public school. Address Mre. Julie 
M. Lord, Box 2787, New York City Post Office, stating price, 

moder guaranteed to 





which must be ate—though the pay will be 

be prompt and sure. 

WILLIAM RESOR. JAOOB RESOR. 
& OG., 


AND HOLLOW WARE, 


also of HARRISON'S PATENT KITOHBN RANGE, and deal- 
ers in Tin Plate, Sheet Iron, Copper, and Tinners’ Stock and 


Meenas 


19 & 13 MAIN STREBT, CINCINNATI. 
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Griters’ Book Table, 


THE NEW ENGLANDER. 





——_ 


Tae number of this Quarterly for August is 
destined to make @ sensation in all legal and liter- | 
ary circles. It opens with « eritique upon: the 
opinion of Judge Daniel in the ease of Dred Seott, 
which exposes blunders in the Judge’s translations 
from the Institutes of Justinian of which any 
school-boy would be ashamed. The bad morali- 
ty, bad legie, bad history, and bad law of the 





Dred Scott decision have already been exposed; | 


and now the pen of an accomplished scholar lays 
bare the bad Latin of Judge Daniel, in a way that 
must bring additional and indeed unmitigated con- 
tempt upon that member ofthe court. The article 
is a thorough examination of the Roman law of 
slavery ; such, indeed, as ‘has never before been 
presented in this country. It will hereafter be a 
standard authority for reference upon this subject. 
The whole question of negro citizenship is also 
discussed with abilityin another article review- 
ing Judge Taney’s decision. 

Every pastor will welcome in this number the 
rich and suggestive address of Dr. Ray Palmer, 
(delivered before the Congregational Library As- 
sociation,) on the Congregational Ministry of the 
Future. Dr. Palmer is a writer who always in- 
structs and pleases, while he also quickens the 
mind to thought. 

Glimpses of Universal History, Norwieh Free 
Academy, a Review of Kingsley’s “ Two Years 
Ago,” and a very keen and telling analysis of 
Paul’s “ Political Preaching,” make up the remain- 
der of the number. The book notices are so far 
superior to the usual style of the New Englander 
in this line, that we regret that so little space was 
allotted to them. 

Mr William L. Kingsley, of New Haven, has 
purchased the New Englander, and will hereafter 
be its proprietor, editor, and publisher. Mr. Kings- 
ley is a son of the late Professor Kingsley, is well 
read in ancient and modern literature, has had 
large observation of men and things by travel in 
thisfeountry and in Europe, has an extensive ac- 
quaintance with literary men, whose co-operation 
he will secure by personal and substantial induce- 
ments,and possesses the enterprise and enthusiasm 
requisite for such an undertaking. We do not 
doubt that the New Englander, which has already 
gained much under Mr. D. Mead, will rapidly ad- 
vance in usefulness and favor under Mr. Kings- 
ley’s administration. 


AN INDEPENDENT REVISION OF THE 


BIBLE. 


We learn that the Rev. L. A. Sawyer, of Westmore- 
jand, N. Y., has commenced the work of a careful re- 
vision of the English Bible, with respect to the trans- 
lation, arrangement, division into chapters and verses, 
or into paragraphs, with such explanatory notes as may 
be deemed necessary. He designs to commence the 
publication with the New Testament, the preparation 
of which for the press is far advanced. There have 
been many attempts to improve the old version, and 
to make new ones, but with little apparent success 
thus far. Although light has been shed upon the sa- 
cred text by the discussions elicited, the English Bible 
still maintains its position as the only one adapted for 
general use, and the universally recognized standard of 
the vernacular language of the great Protestant race. 


oe 
AUBURN SEMINARY AND THE LATE 
DR. LANSING. 














InrormaTion having been received of the death of the 
Rev. Dirck C. Lansing, D.D., the following Minute and 
Resolutions were prepared, to be entered.on the records 
of .be Boards of Commissioners and Trustees of Au- 
burn Theological Seminary : 

“Dr. Lansing was chiefly instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of this Institution. He was probably the first 
to conceive the idea of it; he certainly was the most 
active and efficient of the number who brought it into 
being. He advocated it with signal earnestness and 
eloquence before the Synod of Geneva, under whose 
auspices it was founded; he had a prominent part in 
framing its charter ; he obtained large donations to its 
funds, and contributed liberally to them; he belonged 
to the original company of corporators; and was the 
first incumbent of the Chair of Sacred Rhetoric and 
Pastoral Theology, which he filled for four years with- 
out compensation, and with great ability. 

‘ Resolved, That by the death of Dr. Lansing, we 
are bereaved of an eminently good man ; a faithful and 
successful minister of the New Testament, and a high- 
ly valued and ardently loved friend. 

“« Resolved, That we record with thankfulness the 
important services our departed brother rendered to the 
Seminary ; the prominent agency he had in its estab- 
lishment ; the large amount he secured for its funds, 
and the liberality with which he contributed to them ; 
the instruction he gave for four years gratuitously in the 
department of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology, 
and the lively interest he maintained in its affairs 
until the last. 

“‘ Resolved, That we sympathize with the afflicted 
widow and children, as sharers with them in a common 
grief, and that we fervently commend them to that God 
and Savior whose consolations we seek for ourselves. 

“ Resolved, That Rev. S. H. Cox, D.D., LL.D., be 
requested to deliver a discourse at the next Commence- 
ment of the Seminary, commemorative of Dr. Lansing, 
and that in case of his failure, Rev. William Wisner, 
D.D., be requested to perform the service. 

“ Resolved, That the stated clerks of these Boards 
are directed€o furnish the family of the deceased with 
a copy of the foregoing minute and resolutions, and to 
request their publication by the religious newspaper 
press.” 
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THE WALDENSIAN COLONY. 








To tHe Epitors or Tue Inpepenpent: 

Tue friends of the Waldenses will be pleased to 
‘earn that the French Emigration Committee have 
deen very much encouraged in their efforts to find a 
home in America for their suffering brethren. Many 
letters have been received on the subject. The Secre- 
tary of the Committee begs leave to be excused from 
answering all. He regrets that a number have been 
sent to Ottawa and back again to Boston, which he has 
not received. A very important communication has 
been made to him by a friend from St. Paul, Minnesota, 
referring to an article published in The Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia. We have inquired for that paper, and 
written to our benevolent correspondent at St. Paul, 
but have no answer yet, to our great regret. 

Our delegates have been traveling in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Illinois, &c. &c. After mature considera- 
tion, their opinion is that cur brethren will do very 
well in the vicinity of Ottawa, III. 

The advantages of this location, in their estimation, 
are, that there is already a large French population in 
that vicinity; also a superior market, a soil very rich, 
that may at once be made productive without a great 
outlay of time and money. The brethren would be 
able almost immediately to support themselves, and raise 
the means to assist in the immigration of others. 

We have in view a very good tract of prairie, which 
can be bought at $10 30 per acre. This tract lies near 
the Chicago and St. Louis Railroad. We wish to 
buy one thousand acres for our new colony. Ten acres 
would be given for a time to each family. The total 
expense would be $10,300. We expect that in five 
years we shall be able to secure a happy home for two 
or three hundred families of our dear Waldenses. Af 
ter the first period, and when the settlement would be 
started, the surplus of the money should be applied to 
the traveling expenses of our friends, the building of a 
school or chapel, &c. 

Who will help us? Who will pay what he owes to 
that class who suffered so much to maintain the truth 
of the Gospel ! 

Each lot will be numbered. The subscribers for $103 
will be entitled to one Jot, A plan of the colony will 
be forwarded to subscribers, with a special notice of the 
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wishes information with regard 
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perposition. 


chooses the green leaves of the 
wish a more particular account 


Entomology, chap. xiv. 
Newark, N. J. 


To tne Eprrors or Tut INDEPRNDENT : 


A .apy correspondent of last week's Independent 


excited her curiosity. From her description I should 
judge it to have been the habitation of a larva of the 
leaf-cutter bee. This insect excavates cavities in the 


cells, in the construction of which she exhibits the at- 
most ingenuity. She begins by forming the exterior 
coating, which is composed of portions of leaves cut in 
an oval form. Repeating this process she constructs 
five or six layers, one within another, and, like a skill- 
ful artificer, covers the suture of the leaves in one layer, 
with the middle of the pieces in the next. Having thus 
completed her nest, her next care is to lay up a store of 
provisions for its future occupant. To this end she fills 
it with a rose-colored conserve, composed of pollen and 
honey. She then deposits her egg, and closes the ori- 
fice she has left with several exactly cireular pieces of 
leaf. Five or six cells are generally constructed in sup- 


After a time the larva, which is the brown grub seen 
by your correspondent, is hatched from the egg, and 
lives upon the sustenance provided for him until he is 
ready to change his state of existence. 

A variety of leaves are chosen by the different spe- 
cies of this bee as the material of their nests—the Up- 
holster Bee (Megachile Papaveris) selecting the rich 
scarlet petals of the field-poppy, while the M. Centun- 
cularus is contented with more sober hangings, and 


If your correspondent is sufficiently interested to 


I would recommend her to consult Kirby and Spence’s 





to a chrysalis that has 


and in a horizontal di- 
with thimbled-shaped 


rose. 
of this curious insect, 


L. L. H. 





unmistakable evidence that a 


went off faster than ever. 


through all the service, I felt as 


drowsiness under his preaching. 


the particular fact, which we all 
distinctness, but in a general 
imprepriety and sin of going to 
gave us several instances of 


their flocks. 


Another sat down and wept. 


ing and awakening as possible. 
tions always to keep awake. 


ed it for going to sleep. 


“SLEEP, SLEEP, SLEEP.” 


Once upon a time, these words, uttered in a Fifth- 
avenue church in this city, created “no small stir” 
among an aristocratic congregation, and woke up the 
slumberers among them in a most unmerciful hurry. 
The thing happened in this wise : It was a very warm 
afternoon in the early spring, the air was oppressively 
heavy, and the sermon, though an interestiag one, had 
been longer than usual. Before its close there was 


heard better with their eyes shut. 
the state of things, and determined to wake them up. 
By-and-by the sermon, like all things earthly, came te 
an end, and the sleepy individuals bent their heads and 
About the third sentence 
of the prayer, the clergyman besought forgiveness for 
“the thoughtless ones who profane the sanctuary by 
their drowsiness, and who sleep, s.eer, SLEEP, through 
its solemn services,” raising his voice at each repetition 
of the word, till the last “sleep” rang through the 
building. The effect was electrical. The sleepers 
awoke in a perfect agony of terror, almost starting to 
their feet in their excessive fright. For my part, though 
I can safely say that I was wide awake and had been 


fast asleep, and strongly disposed to go and tell my 
pastor that he need not have done that for my benefit, 
nor included me in such a wholesale condemnation, 
since I, at least, made a point of never giving way to 


after that, you may depend upon it no one went to 
sleep. I think it was the following Sunday our pastor 
took occasion to speak on the subject, not alluding to 


adopted by clergymen to prevent drowsiness among 
That one was in the habit, whenever he 
observed the premonitory symptoms, of announcing in 
a loud voice the price of grain, or some other piece of 
intelligence equally interesting to the community. 
That was very foolish, 
certainly. Just as if he, and he only, were the one to 
blame in such a case. Now, unfortunately, it cannot 
be denied that clergymen frequently preach very dull 
sermons, causing the truth to appear as little interest- 


tain that so long as our churches are so oppressively 
warm, and so improperly ventilated, as they are at pres- 
ent, just so long will it be impossible for our congrega- 
The spirit is willing, but 
the flesh is weak, very weak, and should be aided in its 
attempts to keep awake, instead of, as now, having 
every encouragement given it and every facility afford- 


number of the hearers 
The clergy man saw 


guilty as if I had been 


For several Sabbaths 


remembered with great 
way pointing out the 
sleep in church. He 
the different methods 


Nevertheless, I main- 


Sysi. 

















Arrival of the 


from Delhi had been re 
that it had fallen. 


insurgents in India. 


China.—The Chinese fleet 


jor Kearney bein 
Times remarks 


proof of this should not obtain 


military operations.” 


time the Indian left Liverpool. 
terprise. 


Conference was in session at 


Clintock, as 
| Church in the United States, 
plicity with slavery. 
Belgium.—The marriage of 
of Belyium with the Archduke 


on the occasion. 
their 


overnments in the event 
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General Betvs. 


The screw steam-ship Indian, from Liverpool, with 
dates to the 29th ult., arrived at Quebec on Sunday. 
The mutinies in the Bengal army had increased, but 
no new outbreaks elsewhere had taken place, although 
an uneasy feeling prevailed at Madras. Several sorties 
pulsed, and there was a report 
The House of Commons voted an 
address to the Queen, promising support against the 

aron Rothechs 
to Parliament without opposition. 


British, in two severe engagements. The Chinese 
fougbt their guns with unexampled constancy. The 
British had eighty-three men killed and wounded ; Ma- 
amongst the former. 
t “as Canton is now in the power 
of Britain, there seems no substantial reason why mere 


jects of the expedition, without further bloodshed or 


The Telegraph Cable —The Agamemnon left 
Sheerness for Cork on the 27th, and it was supposed 
that all the vessels would be at the rendezvous by the 


manifested in the successful accomplishment of the en- 


Wesleyans and Slavery —The Wesleyan Methodist 


chester Ladies’ Anti-slavery Society 
against the — of Bishop Simpson and Dr. Mc- 
legates from the Methodist Episcopal 


was celebrated with great pomp at Brussels, on the 
27th. Prince Albert represented the English Court 


Spain —Letters to the London Times state that the 
aa French Embassadors at Madrid had noti- 
fi — that she could not rely on assistance from 


consequently Spain has acceded to the offers of medi- 


—The trials of the insurgents were 


ing at Naples on the 23d July, but up to that date none 
the prisoners had been shot. 
Nicotera had revealed the whole plan. 


Seapeteh from Berlin says that, the 
ag be mt ns 
tained by their su at Canton, the bombardment 
~ bya place without previous intimation to their 
con 
Great consternation prevailed along the Moselle 
of socious conllogvations web ed 
and forests. They 


It was stated that negotiations were in 


Id was returned 


was destroyed by the 


The London 


for England all the ob- 


Great confidence was 


The Man- 
had protested 


Liverpool. 


for their alleged com- 


the Princess Charlotte 
Maximilian of Austria 


of a war with Mexico, 


prisoner named 


for the losses sus- 


had destroyed 
were believed 


“ Queenstown, July 31, 1857. 


“The submarine cable on board the Ni 
tes cutive Jen in less 


works beautifully, and we are all in 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is ex 
commencement of. the proceedings. 
“ (Bi Ovrevs W. Frevp.” 
All the vessels comprising the expedition for layin 
the Atlantic telegraph cable had arrived at Cork. 
was intended that 
lentia on the 3lst of July or the 1st of 


and 


8d or 4th of August. 


ty-seven heavily armed junks were captured. 


9,000 men. The British lost 
men, and fifty-six wounded—some mortall 


ly. 
India.— Rumors were v 
been taken, but according to 
dated June 17th, it was still in the 
insurgents. It was very generally 
on Friday evening, on 


took place in consols. 


weeks before, had been disarmed. 


gal troops 
A 


been disarmed and one disbanded. 
army has ceased to exist. 





DOMESTIC, 





last week than the week previous. 


were 115 fatal cases; of dysentery, 14 ; of diarrhe 


The whole number reported is 551. Seventeen we 
the result of violence. 


for the last six weeks : 





Week ending August 4, 1855... ...-.... 6-66 cece sees 576 
Week ending August 2, 1856... 
Week ending August 1, 1857... 
Week ending August 8, 1857 





of various foreign cougtries. 


the West, or will goin afew days. The number 
vessels bringing these emigrants was 83, of which 


of that trade. 
tems. 


not already gone to the West, or are intendin 
so. They appear to be the better class, who are pr 
or enter into some kind of business. 


so perfect, that three and four thousand are daily se 


confusion, or the loss of one article of baggage. 


duct of Illinois the present year : 
h 


SED GUO g Wrcdc chs occ ccnced sens cssseh 190,000,000 
o> er Re re re 35,000,000 
, rye, barley, and buckwheat, bush...... 60,000,000 
WE sh nc ne ncec cbtgi cay cee ce te 285,000,000 


her stay in Italy, was to embark at Liv 
5th mst., on her return home. She is the 
Dr. Hosmer of Watertown, Mass. 


Missouri Election.—The returns from fifty counti 


ughter 


tion of 4.320 votes. 


Court, were duly elected. 

From Kansas.—Advices from Kansas state th 
with all but forty of the troops. The ostensible cau 
garded as a ruse to get the troops away. 
was 652 in favor o@it, to 2 against it. 


elected. 


ceived indicate the election to Congress of seyen 


election of Messrs. Zollicoffer and Ready is 
but Etheridge’s is doubtful. The new legislature 


for Governor, will exceed 10,000. 


it. 
the majority for the constitution. 


and 105. 


derson. 
six 


sioners were present. 
the second Tuesday in September. 
appears, after 


concluded to adjourn. 
and the ro 
cial order for their next meeting. 
England 
China, is clear from the immense p 
ing. The Washington Union 
received at the — Fe 
strong, dated Hong 
lowing is an extract 


ions she 


hes a 


arrangements 
permanency, it is clear that China is to 
to throw off her exclusiveness.” 


ing for its 
compelled 
The 











“ Richard Stewart, Esq., Agent of the Associated Press, 


a second. Everything 
spirits. The 
to witness the 


ey should leave that port for Va- 


st, an 
that, weather permitting, the shore rope should be land- 
ed, and the vessels commence sinking the cable on the 


China.—Further details of the naval operations in 
the Canton river, state that on the 27th of May thir- 
teen junks were destroyed, and that on the 28th, twen- 


On the 8th of June, two thousand of the British na- 
val force were engaged, and captured a fort, and took 
or destroyed 127 junks, mounting over 900 guns, with 

three officers and eight 


prevalent that Delhi had 
last authentic accounts, 
ssion of the 
ieved in London 
e strength of a communication 
from the East India House, that Delhi had fallen, after 
the close of official hours, and accordingly an advance 


The Bombay Times, of July 1st, says the rebellion is 
universal in the Bengal army, and even the 70th Regi- 
ment of Native Infantry, which was publicly thanked 
by the Governor-General in pérson for its loyalty, three 


Not a symptom of disaffection has yet appeared in 
the Madras army, which manifested perfect loyalty, and 
repelled indignantly every attempt made to seduce 
them from their allegiance by emissaries from the Ben- 


list is given of the fifty-six regiments or portions 
of regiments which have mutinied, while thirty have 
In fact the Bengal 


City Mortality —There were twenty deaths mere 
The imerease was 
mostly in the cases of cholera infantum. of which there 


27; of cholera morbus, 2 ; 260 in all to bowel diseases. 
The consumption list was 44; 7 were put down as 
drowned. Of scarlet fever there were 20. The health 
of the city is quite as good as usual at this season. 


We give in a table the deaths 


Men. Women. Boys. Girls. Total 

sadude on gctmee 52 55 125 79 311 
onvvel 74 67 161 122 424 

cob out 84 54 130 105 374 

— 67 59 191 154 471 

Genens audeanea 73 49 219 190 531 
72 79 216 184 551 


The nativity table gives 451 natives of the United 
States, 64 of Ireland, 19 of ‘Germany, and the balance 


Emigrants Arrived.—The whole number of emi- 
grants arriving at this port during the month of July 
was 27,192—being 10,900 more than arrived in July, 
1856. Nearly one-half of the whole number were 
from Liverpool, and only 415 were first-class passen- 
ers. All but about 500 of these have already gone to 


were steam-propellers. The cheap passenger business 
is fast being monopolized by them, and it is predicted 
they will, in five years, engross pretty much the whole 
At present they are mostly foreign bot- 


Of this large number of emigrants, equal to the 
population of many towns, there are not 500 who have 
to do 


vided with funds to settle upon lands in the West, 
The arrange- 
ments of Mr. Kennedy, the Superintendent, are now 


forward from Castle Garden, and that without the least 


Food in Iilineis.—The Chicago Press, from the. 
most reliable data, estimates the following as the pro- 


Female Seulptor—Miss Harriet G. Hosmer, who 
has executed some beautiful pieces of statuary during 
1 on the 


give Major Rollins, for Governor, a majority of 4,721, 
being a gain on Fillmore’s vote in the Presidential elec- 
In fifty counties, Messrs, Richard- 
son, Scott, and Nafton, for Judges of the Supreme 


Governor Walker evacuated Lawrence on the 3d inst. 
of this is the Indian attack on Fort Reilly, which is re- 
The vote in Lawrence on the Topeka Constitution 


The Free-State ticket for minor offices “has been 


Tennessee Election.—The incomplete returns re- 


eight Democrats, and two or three Americans. The 


Democratic in both branches. The majority of Harris, 


lowa Election —Returns from twenty-six counties 
foot up 6,665 for the new constitution, and 3,298 against 
The counties to hear from will probably increase 


Kentucky.—James B. Clay's majority for Congress, 
in the Lexington District, is variously reported at 68 
There is no doubt, however, of his success. 
The Cincinnati Inquirer of the 8th reports Talbott (Dem.) 
beaten 100 votes, by Anderson (Am.) If this prove true, 
the “‘ Americans” have three of the ten members of the 
next House—Ilumphrey Marshall, Underwood, and An-’ 
In the last Congress the ‘“‘ Americans” had 


The State Police —The Metropolitan Police Com- 
missioners met on Monday morning, and as usual held 
a private session in the rear office. All the Commis- 
After being in secret conclave 
about one hour, Commissioner Bowen made his appear- 
anee, and gate notice that the Board had adjourned to 
This announce- 
ment being rather unexpected, it created some stir 
among the applicants and outsiders. The Board, it 
the meeting had been called to order, 
consulted over the election of a Commissioner, and 
finding that there was no prospect of uniting on a man, 
A few bills were passed upon, 
on the ballot-boxes was made the spe- 


] and China.—That Englend designs some- 
thing more than she has as yet accomplished with 
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Senators during 
from Indiana, Missouri, 
than five have coy eee 
ed eg = 

Texas. | Thia record is without a parallel in the history 


of the country, ; 
Novel Way of Suppressing a Mob —The editor 
Christian aepanen long 


: 


the New 


engines. He says: 

“to cold lead, and would suggest a more excellent ; 
of suppressing @ mob than by bullets, viz, by a Cincin- 
nati steam fire-engine, playing six streams of Croton 
one and a half inch in diameter.” 

Selentifie 

the Advancement of 
meeting in the dominions of Queen 


12th inst., at Montreal, where great pi ions are 
now making for their reception. After the session the 
Association will proceed on the Atlantic . Law- 


Washington. Thence, they will 
yr ths Calingoenl Sess point, with a view of 
deciding upon the feasibility of 
Observatory on the summit. 
The Result in a Nutshell.—The principal results 
of the August elections are embraced in the following 
table : 

CONGRESSMEN ELECTED. 


Dem. Opp. Dem. rag 
Missouri (to fill vacaney)........ 1 
Kemtucky 2.00005 6%. ced ceede os 8 2 3 
nnad” sacswesiogeh ellen 8 2 3 
North Carolina. 6 2 1 
A rere te 2 0 
25 6 7 


Showing a Democratic gain of seven members. 
Democratic legislatures are elected in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Texas. Upon these will de- 
volve the election of six U. S. Senators, viz. one in 
Kentucky, two in Tennessee, one in Arkansas, and two 
in Texas. Three of these will succeed O tion men, 
viz. Teaaep of Kentucky, Bell of Tennessee, and 
Houston of Texas.—Jour. of Com., 11th. 


Fort Snelling.—Orders have been issued for the 
transfer of the Fort Snelling property to Francis Steele, 
the purchaser, under the recent sale by the Gevern- 
ment. There is, probably, a tail to that story, as the 
public are not informed of the time and terms of that 
sale, and there is an impression that sundry Southern 
Congressmen are too much mixed up with it. 


Pesident of Mexico.—A telegraphic despatch from 
New Orleans announces the almost unanimous re-elec- 
tion of Comonfort as President of the Mexican Repub- 
lic. He is said to be anxious to sell the United States 
a few more provinnces. 

From Kansas.—Kansas advices of the 8th instant 
state that Governor Walker had returned to Lawrence 
with the troops, the apprehension of an attack upon 
Fort Riley by the Indians proving groundless. The 
officers of the City Government met on the 7th inst., 
and were perfecting ordinances. The election returns 
indicate a nearly unanimous vote favorable to the Tope- 
ka constitution. 

Missouri Election. —St. Louis, August 1l.— Ninety 
counties give Rollins (Independent) about 3,000 ma- / 
jority, but the returns are so conflicting that the fig- 
ures cannot be given. Rollins is probably elected by 
about 1,500 majority. 

Pacific Rallway.—The receipts of the Pacific Rail- 
way for the seven months ended the 31st July, were 
$356,714, being an increase over the reeeipts in the 
same months last year of $180,359. 

Fore A ments —It is alleged that one 
reason ~ Me Buchanan defers till winter the chief 
appointments for foreign missions and consulates is 
the fear of disappointing any friend by acting so far in 
advance of the confirmation of the Senate. fie is sure 
of a stiff opposition, and of only a small majority in 
the Senate. Nominations will undergo a rigid scru- 
tiny. 

Important Case.—John Underwood, a justice of 
the peace, residing at Occoquan, Prince William coun- 
ty, Va., was examined before two magistrates on the 
25th inst., on a charge of violating the law of the com- 
monwealth, which provides for the punishment of those 
who “ maintain by speaking or writing that owners 
have not right of property in their slaves.” The ac- 
cused was held for his appearance before the count 
court in August. Another citizen of Prince William is 
suspected of a similar offense, but has not been arrest- 
ed.— Rich, Enquirer. 


Charged with Abducting —Thos. J. Dunn, sup- 
posed to — —* enga - in abducting a slave, the 
roperty of Mr Mosby, of Lynchburg, took passage for 
eet iy on Saturdey last,in the sacted of officer 
Braithwaite. The prisoner’s wife reached here from 
Winchester on the same day, and accompanied him to 
Lynchburg. She is of very prepossessing appearance, 
and evinced much feeling at the unenviable position of 
her husband.— Harrisonburg Valley Democrat. , 


Fatal Accident in Hoosae Tunnel.—On Monday 
last, while the workmen were engaged in the Hoosac 
tunnel, on the west side, a piece of rock weighing some 
three tons fell, crushing a man named McCarty, break- 
ing an arm at the shoulder, and one of his legs, muti- 
lating them in a shocking manner. The accident oc- 
curred about four o’clock in the afternoon, and after 
undergoing amputation and much suffering, he died at 
about eleven. He was a single man, some thirty years 
of age. 

A Sight Worth Seeing —From a hill called Mount 
Zion, near Janesville, Illinois, one hundred and sixty- 
four horse-power reapers were seen at work at once in 
the neighboring wheat fields recently. 


Old Virginia on the Fenee.—The Richmond Whig 
bas a curious article upon the coming Senatorial elec- 
tion by the Virginia Legislature. e Whig thinks 
that Hunter will win, provided that the election is 
brought on early in the session ; bnt that if Wise gets 
a chance to dine and wine the rural members, the as- 
tT of his opponent will be knecked into a cocked 

at. 

French Indemnity.—The French Government has 
given the widow of Charles Morey, the American im- 
properly shot by a guard in a Paris prison, $15,000, as 
indemnity. 

Deaths In Bosten.—The total mortality in Boston 
in July was 303, the smallest number during that 
month for many years. 

Politics in Ohio.—Mr. James Birney Marshall has 
been disconnected from the editorial charge of the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Statesman, and it is reported that James 
Haddock Smith, formerly joint editor with his father-in- 
law, Gov. Samuel Medary, will conduct this central or- 
gan of Democracy in Columbus. Mr. Marshall has is- 


sued the prospectus of a new paper, to be called the 
Democrat. 


Postage Stamps not Redeemable.—The Post- 
master-General has decided that postage stamps are 
net redeemable by postmasters. If persons receive 
them as remittances, they must rely on the sale of 
of them for reimbursement. 


The Spanish Coins.—The business men of Trenton, 
N. J., have continued to receive the old Spanish coins 
at their former value, and there is now such an accu- 
mulation of them in that city, thata public meeting is 
about to be called to take the matter into consideration. 


The Cunningham Case.—Justice Davison, who 
has been engaged for some days past examining the 
case of Mrs. Cunningham-Burdell, charged with a 
fraudulent to produce a fictitious heir to 
the late Dr. Burdell’s estate, has decided that the 
case for the tion was sufficiently clear to war- 
tant the commitment of the accused to stand her trial 
on the charge, and issued his warrant accordingly. 


Sunday Liquor Law.—The law requiring that 
es where liquor is sold shall be closed on the Sab- 
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Gibsen.—The War i eS 
ret oy cihecn cs. 's eliiiany gut issued or- 
ders for the delivery to the proper authorities of the 








, embracing Beeves, Sheop 
Lambs, Veals and Swine, at all ine elt snaviet plocee. 


Cows. Veals. Lambs. Swine. 
At Allerton’s........... 2,211 27 550 1,063 1,263 
At Browning’s.........- 58 60 S& 6,111 Mes 
t O’Brien’s.......... 2 64 7 130 ram econ 
At Chambertin’s....... 71 114s 4,621 oeee 
od: dene pated 267 *848 «411,795 2,000 
Total previous week 206 735. 11,888 1,200 
Average ® week, 1854 252 1315 10,682 4,352 
week, 1855 237 12,322 = 6,117 
‘erage & ‘Wee. oor aay «328808 (6,650 
PRICES OF BEEF AT FORTY-FOURTH STREET. 
T 
Premium Cattle. .......-..-.-+««- 12% @13 
First quality............2+ 00-200: 13 @13% ll @12 
Medium quality ...............056 11% @125 10 @10% 
i — coesece coce ehpaud Gabe @i 9 @9% 
General selling prices.........-.- 10% @13 936 @12 
Average of all sales about........ 12 @12% 10%@I11 


BEEVES FROM DIFFERENT STATES. 
A.M. Allerton, proprietor of the Washington Drove Yards, 
44th st., reports the Cattle in market from the following states : 
604 





STOCK BY RAILROADS, &o. 
They also report Beeves and other Stock received by Railroads, 
&c., as foliows : 


Mile Sheep & 
Conveyance. Beeves. Cows. Veals. Lambs. Swine. 

A AiR 43, BS os wry 
Hudson River Railroad.. 316 ave odes 293 
Hudson River Boats...... 715 oan iow » «ite toc 
Harlem Railroad......... 261 27 550 ~—Ss«1,663 “in 
ee FF yore 16 rer 142 


compelled to buy at the enormous rise. Last Wednesday prices 
were lc. higher, so that for two market days a short supply has 
caused an improvement in quotations of 2c. The quality av- 
erage fair, and some very fine cattle were offered as well as the 
usual quantum of poor ones To-day’s market, it is said, is the 
highest one ever known for this season of the year. The finest 
drove at Allerton’s was selling at 13@13%c. A few were work- 
ed off at near 14c. The average of all the sales is about 12%c 
MILCH COWS. 

There is no change; prices are from $40@$60 as to quality. 
A few fancy Cows for private family use have sold as high as 
$100@$120 with calf. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

The business has been brisk, and prices are fully equal to last 
week’s quotations. We quote Lambs at $3@$5, and Sheep at 
$2 50@$6 fer ordinary to good ; few, if any, extras have been 
sold. 8S. W. Boles reports the stock at Allerton’s from Dutchess 
and Putnam counties, New York. 

VEALS 
Continue in good demand at present at 5@5¥c., as to quality. 
SWINE 
Continue scarce, and in good demand at full prices. Sales at 7% 
@8&e. for prime. Corn-fed we quote at 7% @8c. for fair to 
prime. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET.—August 12. 








This Review is written, and our Prices Curra@at are correc 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, 
may be relied on as correct. 





Asurs—have fluctuated considerably and close rather highgr, 
though pricestre not settled. We quote at $7 18%@7 25 for 
pearls, and $7 75@7 81 for pots. Saleratus still sells at the 
stereotyped figure 7%c. cash. 

Correz.—The transactions have been quite small, yet 
full prices have been realized, and the market closed firmly for 
most kinds. The sales were 2,000 bags Rio at 1044 @11}¢c., and 
2,000 bags other kinds at our quotations. The total stock. on 
Ist August was 100,300 bags and 14,500 mats, including 84,892 
be gs Rio. 

Corron.—The Persia’s news, and still later by the Indian, have 
contributed to cause further buoyancy. We quote prices fully 


% better. The transactions have not been large. Spinners 
have been the only buyers. The week’s sales reach 6,000 bales. 
We quote— 

NEW YORE CLASSIFICATION. 

Upl Florida. Mobile. N.O.&T. 
Ordinary........... 12% 12% 12% 12% 
Middling ........ ¥"" 15% 15% 153 15% 
Middling fair........ 16 16 16% 16% 
Wise, a <'tibs ded s Bee 164 16% nom. nom. 


FLouR AND MzaL.—The buoyant feeling which was the promi- 
nent feature in our market for Western Canal Flour the week 
prior to our last, has since been more marked. The daily arri- 
vals have fallen off and are below our actual wants, and those 
early in prospect are moderate, hence holders manifest some in- 
difference at selling, and we notice a speculative demand, in part 
for Western account, and we hear a few holders have withdrawn 
their stocks from the market for the present. The cheering ac- 
counts from the interior respecting the crops, cause the trade to 
purchase with much circumspection, as the present prices are a 
strong inducement to holders of Flour and Wheat to press for- 
ward their supplies, but the backwardness of the season favors a 
still higher rangein prices during the present month, particular- 
ly for state brands and low grades of, Western. “Fresh ground 
Flour is in small stock and held with much confidence ; that not 
fresh ground is pressed on the market, and is going rapidly into 
consumption, and the indications are that all the old Wheat 
Flour in the city will be exhausted ere the 10th of September, 
and the new will therefore come to a good market, and its value 

be longer sustained. The advance on the low grades since our last 
is 30@35c. per bbl., and the tendency is still upwards. 
Canadian Flour has gradually improved, the receipts have been 
fair ; but being fresh ground, it has sold readfly to the trade, and 
we find the stock exceedingly limited, and prices 25.@30c, 
higher. Southern Flour holds very freely, but at some irregu 
larity in prices—new has become more plenty and has declined, 
with a tendency downward at the close for the better grades, 
which are 25c. lower than at the date of our last. Common brands 
are heavy. Rye Flour has been offered more freely, and is lower 
and rather quiet at the close. Corn Meal is held with mach 
firmness, and fresh ground is not plenty. 

Favuirs.—Dry foreign fruits have continued quiet. Prices are 
fully sustained. Fresh foreign arrive freely, and sell at fall 
former rates. By auction, 3,000 boxes French Lemons sold at 
$4 10@4 60. 

Grain.—The Wheat market has been subject to slight guctua- 
tions since our last publication. The demand early in the 
week was quite spirited, and with moderate receipts holders 
were able to establish a further advance of 2@3c. 8 bushel. 
Since then the inquiry has not been so active, and notwith- 
standing the limited arrivals prices declined 2@ic., so that they 
now stand about the same as at the date of our last. The libe- 
ral arrivals in prospect induce our millers to purchase caatious- 
ly, and only for their present wants, as they have the entire 
control of the market for new—the current prices being far 
above the limits of shippers’ orders. The splendid accounts’ of 
the crops that reach usfrom the West aud South intimidate 
buyers, and there is no disposition to purchuse new red for 
September delivery, even at $1 50, as should the harvest in 
Europe prove equal to the general expectation, a still lower 
depth is looked for. Indeed, exporters will be able to dictate 
almost the terms they please. There cannot be any doubt we 
have an average crop, take the country together, but we doubt 
if the quality will prove as good as many anticipate. Rye has 
been offered more freely, and has declined, and closes dull, with 
more new here. Corn has fluctuated rapidiy. The arrivais 
were quite small at the close of last week, and a further advance 
was established. Subsequently the arrivals were very large, 
and a large abatement was made, and then followed a slight 
reaction, but at the close there is little spirit shown, Oats have 
ruled very firm, with a good demand. 

Hives— Have been less active and are $c. lower. The sales are 
16,000, part to arrive coastwise. 

Mo.asses.—No attention has been paid to this article for some 
months, and we continue to quote it neglected and nominal. 

Provisions.—The buoyancy in Pork noticed for some weeks 
past still continues. The demand is, however, less active at the 
current high prices. The business has been about equal to the 
stock ; in other words, it has been at a rate sufficient to take up 
all the stock ere the first of November, as the arrivals cannot 
amount to much the residue of the season. Indeed, prices are 
higher at the West and South than here, and the stock propor- 
tionately less. A fair business has been done for shipment, but 
local and Canadian buyers hold off for easier prices, which seem 
doubtful. The advance since our last is about 10c. per bbl. on 
Mess, and firm for Prime. Beef has not varied ; the demand for 
re-packing in tierces is not so active, owing to the scarcity of tier- 
ces. The local inquiry continues limited, the high figures limit- 
ing its consumption. Prime Mess Beef has again advanced, with 
& good demand and lightstock ; only Hams are scarce, and prices 
nominal. Bacon is better and in demand for the Southern trade 
at 4c. Cut Meats are again higher and wanted at our extreme 
figures. Lard has advanced and is in reduced stock ; the arrivals 
very light, and the tendency is upward at the close. Butter has 

slightly, with a good inquiry and fair arrivals; the 
demand is mainly for the home trade. Cheese is in good demand, 











is not plenty, and is held rather higher, particularly choice 
dairies. 


Tate — The bastante hey bese good, and prices have 


thirds Cuba, at our quotations. The receipts are very small, ang 
the stock is reducing. 
Txs.—Oolongs have continued dull and heavy until near the 
close, whem a more cheerful tone was imparted by the foreign, 
Bews per Indian, but no sales of moment had transpired up to 
the close. Greens have also been quiet, but have not shown any 
and more confidence wis manifested after the 
Indian’s news. The sales were unimportant. 
Tovacco.—The fine grades of Kentucky have continued very 
firm, and the receipts of new have been light, and of old the 
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St.Dom’o, in b’a— 13% a— 

16 a— 
asst d r a— ial Firewood, 20; Boards, eA 
a— i ber, &e., shaped for ; 
13 @— 13%) Boards, ke., rough, 20 ect 
i2Me— 13%) ad val. 


@c.ady.: Sheathing, rzez. cub. ft....:...— 18 @e— 21 
Copper (Kurrza)— Durty:- Timber, E. Set’g 
Bolts and Braziers’, 20; Pig.) orBms®@M.ft.16 00 a@l7 50 
Bar and Old, 5 @ cent. ad vai |Timb’r, oak @c.f.— 22 a— 32 
Sheathing Fret. imber,GIL.WO..— 35 a— 40 
Sheath’g,new, #D.28 a— 29 mb’r,OS @Mft.30 00 440 00 
Sheath’g, old...... 214a— 22% /Timber,Geo. YP. 
Sheat’g, yellow a— 22 (by car) Pc. ft.— 26 a— 32 
Pig, Chile........- 23 a— 23%|Plank,GYP wotd— 30 a— 33 
Bolts .............— @— 33 (Plank, GYP,an.24 00 428 00 
Domestic Goods— Pik.&Bds.NR.cl.40 00 @47 50 
Sht’gsbn.4%Pyd— 7 @— 6\Pik.& Bde BR 00 438 00 
Shirt’gs, bid....— 9 @— 12 |Boards,NR.box.17 00 418 00 
De. 8.1. do..—. 7a— ll ea oe 16 «22 
Shetgstr. 44...— Te— Y |Bds.city work’d.— 22 e@— 23 
Shetgsbr. 5-5...— l0a— 14 |Bds. city worked 
Do. bl. 4-4...— 9 a— 16 nar.cl’rceil’g.— 20 a— 22 
De. bi. 5-4...— 2%a— 17 |Plank,Alb.Pine.— 23 e— 30 
Calicoes, blue...— 6%a— 9 (Plank,citywkd.— 20 e— 22 
Calicoes, fancy .— 6%a— 10% Plank, city wkd. 
Br. Drills....... — 7%a—— | nar-cl.fiooring— 23 a— 25 
Kent. Jeans....— 12%a— 2% ‘Plank, Alb.Spre.— 18 a— 20 
tenets........ — 30 a—75 /Pik.citySp.wkd— 20 a— 22 
Checks, 4-4..... — Tkea-— 16 Shingles, Pbch.. 250 «3 25 
Cot. Os. 80.No.1— 8xa— 10 . Ced. 3 ft. lst 
Cot. Os. 80.No.2— 10 a— 12 | qu. 9M......3600 428 00 
atts..... — 7 a— 10 Do.Ced.3ft.2dqu 30 00 436 00 
Cot. Yn.5al2Qm— 14 a— 16 Ppnass. 58. Sige 30 00 436 00 
Cot. Yn. 14420.— 20 a— 21 ‘o. Comp’y, 3ft.40 00 a— — 
Cot. Yn. 20% on 23 a— 2 . Cypress, 2ft.22 00 a-— — 
Drags and Dyes— . Cypress, 3ft.28 00 a— — 
Alcoho}, @ gal..— 64 a— 70 hs, E. & 131 ae— — 
Alum ........ —— @ 2) S8taves,.WOPine— — at0 00 
Antimony, cr’e.— — a—— |Do. WO. bhd., .65 00 «78 00 
Do. Reg.of..— — a— 4 [Do. WO. bbl....48 00 455 00 
Ginseng (cash).— — a— 40 (Do. RO. hhd....45 90 a65 06 


Feathers—Dorr: 25 ® ct. 

L, Geese, pr. PD— 49 a— 50 
Tenessee.......— 46 a— 48 
Fish— Durty: 20 @ ct. ad yal. 


ad a 
M Gamnen—Dets : 30 ® cen 


ad val. 
IN. Orleans, ®gal.— 65 


e— — 
Dry Cod, @cwt. 4 124@ 4 50 [Porto Rico......— a— 60 
Dry Scale...... 300 @325 (Cuba Muscov...— 44 a— 48 
Pick’dCod,@®.— — 4400 (Trinidad, Cubs.— 44 a— 48 
Mackerel, No. 1.21 00 a2Z #0 \Card. &e. sweet — 35 a— 38 
Mass., new.....14 50 @15 00 |Nalis—Durv: 30 @ ct. ad val. 
Mack No.1, Hal.22 00 423 00 (Cut, 4da6d @®.—— a— 3% 
Mack.No.2,M.n.12 00 @l2 25 'Wrght,German.— 7 a— 7 
Mack.No.2,Hail.12 00 @213 00 Ofl-Cake—Dorr: Free. 
Mackerel, No.3. 8 25 2900 (Thinob.c.Pton..35 0 aid 00 
Mackerel, No.3.— — a— — {Thick round... .30 00 aii 00 
Salm’n,Pic.N.1.23 00 423 50 Naval Steres—Durr: 20 @ 
Sal. Pic. ®tce...31 00 434 00 | cent. ad val. [ALL casn.) 
Shad,Conn., Ne Turpentine,S’TtN 

1, @ bf. bbl...— — ail 50 | Co’ty, A280D. 375 2 400 
Shad,Con.,.N2.— — al0 50 Turp. Wilming’n 3 7% « 4 00 
Shad, Sou.Bbbl.— — a—— Tar, Do. @bbi.. 1 62a 2 25 
Herring,Pick’d. 325 a 350 |Pitch...........200 a2 37% 
Herr’g, Sc. Pb'x— 524a— 55 Rosin, com. old. 190 a@ 1 95 
Herring, No.1..— 37 a— 40 (Do. wh. 280. 300 a7 00 
Flax—Duvrr: 15 @ ct. ad val. (Spirits Turp....— 48%a— 49 


American, @D.— 8 a— 10% Oils—Durty: Palm 10: Olive30; 


Fleur and Meal—Dory: 20, Linseed, Sperm (foreign fisher- 
@ cent. ad val. ies), and Whale or other Fish 
1 rin | (foreign) 30 @ ct. ad val. 


7 
o 
-_-— 
ws 


Flor. 30 fi. 


a6 ————_——- «~~— 
State, com. br.. 6 45 @ 6 50 (Olive,l2b.b.&bx. 3 37% a 4 50 
State, stgt. br.. 655 a6 60 (Olive,inc.@®gal. 130 a1 35 
State, fav. br... 665 @6 75 \Palm, Pe...... — 9%a— 9% 
West, mix’d,do. 640 a 650 |Linseed,om.@g.— 78 a— 80 
Mich.&In.st.do. 645 @ 6 6¢ |Linseed,Eng...— 78 a— 80 
Mich. fan. bds.. 6 65 @ 6 70 {Whale cevseceee 73 @— 75 
Ohio, good bds.. 6 60 @670 ‘Do. refin. Winter— 86 a— 88 
Ohio, rd.hp.com. 6 50 @6 70 \Do. refin.Spring— 80 a— 83 
Ohio, fan. bds.. 6 60 @ 670 (Sperm, crude 130 «a — 
Genesee, do... .. 700 @7 30 (Do. Winter.unbl. 135 a 1 40 
Ohio, ex.bds.... 6 70 @ 9 50 . Bleached... 145 41 55 
Genesee, do... .. 750 @900 (Eleph. ref. bi’ch— % a— 88 
Canada ........ 650 4900 (Lard O11,8.4W.115 412 
Brandywine.,..— — «825 |Previsions—Dvrr: Cheese 38 
Georgetown .... 750 @ 900 | all others, 20 ® cent. ad val. 
Petersburg City. 9 25 a9 30 |Beef,Ms.cp.@bl.— — a— — 
Rich. Country.. 8 25 @ 875 |Do. do. City....17 00 «18 50 
Alexandria .... 745 @ 890 (Do. Mess, extra.18 00 ai9 00 
Balt. Howardst. 7 75 @ 840 (\Do. Prime,ctry.— none. 
Rye Flour...... 4 a570 |Do. Prime, City— " 
Corn Meal;J’y.. 400 «410 ‘Do. do. Ms ®tce.20 00 430 50 
Do. Brandywine 4 30 a 440 (Pork, Ms. bbl...24 35 a24 40 
Do. do. Punch..19 00 420 00 \Do. Prime...... —— ald 50 
Fruit—Dverr: not d’d, 30; Dry Do. do. Mess....20 25 20 50 
F., 40 ® ct. ad val. Do. clear ..25 75 426 00 
Rais. Sun. @csk.— — @— — ‘Lard,OP.inb.@b— — a— 15% 
Rais. Bch. @ bx. 4 50 a—— Hams, Pickled..—— a— 12% 
Cur’nts,Zte @B— 12\%a— 13 Shoulders, pkid.— l0%a— 11% 
eB —23 a—— Beef Hams in 
Alm. Mar. sft.sh.— 21 a— 21% Pickle, @bb1..23 50 423 75 
. Ivica, ss....— 21 @— 21% Beefsmoked,@b— 14 a— 4X 
Do. Sic. ss...... —-— a—17 Butter,Oran.Co.— 23 a— 25 
Do. shelled.....— 23 a— 24 (Do. St.fairtopr.— 18 a— 22% 
Furs and Skins—Drry: 20 Do. Ohio........— 16 a— 
# cent. \Cheese..,...... — 6 a 10 
Beaver, pcht.?® 125 @150 Rice—Durr: 20 ® ct. ad val. 
Do. North,@sk. 125 a—— (Ord.tofr.@h..— 5 a-— 5% 
Do. Southern... 125 a—— Good toprime..— 5%a— 5% 
Da Western....— — @— — (Salt—Dury: 20 P cent. ud val. 
Otter, North,pr. 250 @ 400 (Turk’s Is. @ba.— 21 «— 21% 
Do. Southern... 225 a— — (St. Martin’s.....— — «e— 21 
Red Fox, North. 1 50 @ 225 (L’pool.Gr.@sack— — a— *2 
Raccoon, South. — a@—— (Do. Fine........ 20 a! 50 
Do. West’n,com.— 25 a— 75 ‘Do.do. Ashton’s. 1 40 a 1 42 
Do. Detroit..... — 4 a—75 \Seeds—Dorr: Clover and Tim 
Mink, Northern. 1 25 a 2 50 othy, Free ; Linseed, 10; Flax 
Do Southern... 125 a—— | Seed, 20 ® cent. ad val. 
Martin, North.. 1 50 @175 (Clover, @®....— 11 a— 11% 
Fur Seal, cl’s.s.— — a425 (Timothy, @tce..26 00 a28 00 
Hair do........— 25 @ 100 |Flax, Am.rough 160 a—— 
Goat, Curacoa..— 62 a— 65 (Shet—Durv: 20 ® ct.ad val. 
Do. Mexican....— 35 @e— 38 Drp&Rek(c)PR— — a— 
Deer, Texas @ B— 20 a— 22 Buck comp.(do)— Tka— — 
Do. Arkansas,..— 25 a— 30 Seap—Durr: 30 ® ct. ad. val. 
Do. Florida....— 25 a— New Yoru, BB— 5 a— 6% 
Grain—Durr: 20 @ cent. ad. Castile.........— 1) a— 11% 
al. Spelter (Zivx)—Dorr: In Pi 
Wheat,w.GPbu. 175 @190 | Bars, and Plates, 5; Sh’ts, | 
VEY GC,  cncas 70 @1 84 B cent. ad val 
Do. Ohio 165 @170 Plates, PIO — 7Tea— TY 
Do, Mich. wh... 165 @170 Plates,@.6mos— 7ya— 734 
De.rd.&mix.w. 1 37%¢165 Spiees—Dorr: Pepper, 20; alJ 
Rg Northern... 100 a1 03 other, 40 @ cent. ad val. 
Cor, vd yel....— 90 a— 92 (Cassiainmts,B@R— — a— 42 
Do, +2 white...— 98 @ 100 Ginger, Race...— 5 a— 5% 
Do. South. wh..— 98 @ 103 Mace...........—60 a— — 
Do. do. yellow..— — a— 88 (Nutmegs, No. 1.— 67 a— 70 
Do. do. mixed..— 84 a— 85 Pepper, Sumat..—— a~— 12 
Do. West do. — 8 a— 8834 Pimento, Ja. (c)— 9 a— — 
Barley ......s. 150 @ 160 Cloves(c)......—— a— 10 
Oats, Canada...— 58 a— 65 ‘Sugars—Dvrr: 30 # cent. 
Do. Canal...... — 63 a— % St. Croix. @b..—— a—— 
Do. Ohio....... — 60 a— 65 New Orleans....— — a— — 
Do. Jersey ..... — 59 a— 64 (Cuba Muscova..— 7%a— 104 
Peas, bl.e.P2bu.— — a 3 50 (Porto Rico...... — 9 all 
Gunpowder—Doerr: 20 ® ct.'\Havana, White.— 12 «— !3_ 
Blasting, #25. 300 e—— |Havame, B.&Y.— 9x e— !/% 
Shipping. ...... 3 @375 |Manilla......... —— « *8 
enechs'ste 4525 Stuart’ DR.L..— — « 13% 
Hay— \Stuarte’do.do.¢— — a— \*"s 
N.R.inbls.B100B—70 @ 80 |Stuarts’do.do.g— — a— 12% 
Stuarts’ (A)e...—— a—}3 


Hemp— 
Russia,cl. Pton'225 00 4230 00 


De _< |Stuarts’ ground ext sap. 
. outshot..... — 



















a— — |Tallow—Dorr: 10 % ct. 01%: 

Manilla, @b...— 8 e— 8/Am.prime,@R.— — a— !2 
Sisal...........—— @e-— |Teas— 7 
Italian, @ton..— — a 240 00 (Gunpowder.....— 35 «— 75 
pe ET 117 00 4120 00 jHyson ......... _ a— 5 
Amer. dew-r...165 00 4175 00 [Y. Hyson,mixd.— 30 «@— 70 
Do. do. dressed a240 00 (Hyson Skin....— 15 «— #9 

fides—Dvrr: 5 @ ct. ad val. [Twankay....... —i «% 
R.G. & B. Ayres Ning & Oolong..— 40 e— 75 

20a24D P D...— 36 a—~— |Powchong...... — 33 a— 35 
Do. do. gr.8..C..— 16 @— 16%\Ankoi.......... — 32 e— 55 
Orinoco......... — 32 a@— 32% \Congon ........ —35 a 55 
San Juan ...... — 30 a— 30%/Tin (Z1vn)—Dorr: Pigs, Bart 
Savanilla, &c...— 26 @— 2634| and Block,5; Plates & Sheets, 
Maracaibo,s.&4.— 25 a— 30 15 @ ct. ad 
Maranh. ox, &c.— — a— 26 Bancacash @B.— 36 @— 37 
Matamoras ..... - a— 30% {Straits time..... —35 a— 5% 
P. Cab. (direct). — — o— 30 (English........ — 3ika— — 
Vera Cruz.. — 30 a— W/Plates, 1-3X Pbxl) 62%all 75 

South....., — 20 a—21 |Plates,IC....., 10 00 al0 37% 

tta Buff... — 21 e— — |Wapl—Dorr: 30 # ct. ad vab 

. dry, Bpoe.. 190 a2 00 |A.Sax.Fi'ce,pR— 55 o— 

pelted 165 #175 |A.P.B. Merinno—— @- — 
Do. do. slaugh.. 155 a 1 65 iy & & Haine 68 e-¢ 
Hu —Dory : st tet yh . & & Me’no— 38 @- 
Cuba, | @100 Sup Pulled Co.— 40 «— 42 
Ho 20 @ ct. ad val. |No. 1 Pulled Co.— 35 e— 37 
1856 Easth Wt.— 4 @— 7 Extra Pulled O.— 47 = 
1856, East& Wt.— 7 a— 12 vy. Wash... 30 ~~ 
Horns—Durr: @ct.ad val. Valp. Unwash..— 15 @~ 15 
Ox, B. A. & R. \s Am. Com.W.— 13 e— 1% 

6.#c........ 800 al5 OO |S. A.B. R.W...— 16 o— % 
Dorr 109 et. of v. Am. Unw W.— 10 o— }8 
Bd... 10 «14 Gord's W— 2 «— 2 
Madras.....,,..—7@ a— 80 [. IndiaWash..— 26 e— 7 
— Sailbeste — 20 al 00 /African Unw...— 9 —s 
egac¥thr —s re rT. - 5 o 23 

Guatemala...... a nw... 
30 ® ct. ad val. Ww —* are 

, : 

. # tam. 29,00 430 00 Sheets, Toe cunt of vad om 
Bar, Frit. '.. 105 Oa 110 009n Sheete....... - _ 
Bar. Nor. -_--—- --— V.&..— —-— *"—. 
PHAR & €0., PRINTERS, 22 BEEAMAN 
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Quogue, L. I., August 8, 
Tue popular notion of Long Island, if I x 
judge from my own impressions of it a month 
represents it all, except that portion which 
within the limits of Brooklyn, as a tract of coun 
a hundred miles long, sixieen miles wide, ¢ 
pbout eighteen inches thick. It is supposed t 
on this sandy flat, which the waves restrain the 
selves from overwhelming only out of rezaré 
the vested rights of some scattered settlements t 
hundred years old, the few inhabitants raise n 
ons and hens, squashes and blackberries, but h 
no chance for a various agriculture; that exe 
for the clams and the blue-fish which a merci 
Providence assembles about their shores perpet: 
famine would be imminent among them; andt 
one might as well look for delicate tints in a sh 


185° 





of brown wrapping-paper, or for various forms 
a strip of outstretched Canton flanuel, as fora 
thing charming and picturesque in the scenery 
this long, unvaried, and sterile plain. It is Ezy 
without the cities and monuments, and the fer 


emma .~ 


izing Nile. It is the Salt-Lake desert, without 
Mormons and the Lake. 
It must be confessed that 





the view which 

traveler gets of the island os he whirls along t 
length of it, over the track of the Long Island ra 
road, very naturally creates or encourages this i 
pression. For the railroad, having been loeat 

to accommodate as nearly as possible both sides 

the Island, is laid midway between them; j 
where the land is sandiest, flattest, and least pr 
ductive, and where neither the Ocean on the o 
hand nor the Sound on the other comes up int 

. horizon to attract and refresh the thirsty eye. B 
i let the traveler stop in his journey, at any of tl 
| frequent stations on the road, and diverge either 
the north or the south from its straicht track. an 

: he will soon find reason to change his iImpressio; 
. Northward, he comes into a region of ever-chan: 
} ing and.charming scenery, verdant aud undula 
ing, full of hills and valleys, glades and gree) 
} sward, laced with streams of crystal clearnes 
| with beautiful bays fringing the shores, and th 
noble Sound opening beyond them its broad an 
bright expanse of waters, the hills of Connecticu 
alone closing the view in this direction. South 
ward, he comes, aftera short and novel and no 
unpleasant ride, through a country wooded wit! 
pines and low oaks, to the shores of the Grea 
South Bay,—a reach of water some eight miles iy 





breadth and fifty miles in length, with two or thre 
inlets opening from it into the ocean, ab yunding it 
game for the hook and the gun, and with several 
thriving villages scattered along its northern shore 
then, crossing this Bay, by the help of sail on 
stream as he chooses, he reaches the Beach on the 
southern side which protects the Ray from the in- 
rush of the ocean, and stands on the shore of the 









great Atlantic, with nothing but its waves between 
him and the West Indies. From no other point of 
view is the vastness of the ocean more thorouchly 
and grandly felt than from the top of the low 
}eand-hills which are here the only barrier to its 
| priaes And when it happens that the sun goes 
down in unclouded splendor, } irnishing the 
= waves with his level radiance, and making them 
gleam like a sea of fire, clear out to th horizon, 
the sight is one to be remembered for a life lime. 
It was on a fine afternoon, three or fo ir weeks 
since, succeeding a day of frequent showers, that 
I took the cars at the foot of Atlantic-street, tor the 
| Syossett Station ; trusting toa friend to drive me 
over from there to Ovsrer-Bay, four miles distant. 
Punctuaf to a minute, as is usual on this now ad 
mirably safe and well-managed rail-road, the train 
was at the station ; and in two minutes more my 
} friend’s black mare was spattering the gravel | 
Sgainst the dasher of the buggy, as she took the | 
road northward. There was not much time for a | 
chat over old times, and the pleasant reminiscen 
ces of College-life, for in fifteen minutes or so we 
were looking from the hill just behind Oyster-Bay 
Over the sheltered and crescent shaped sheet of | 
water which gives its name to the village, and 


across the island beyond this to the Sound. It is 
singular thet while our artists are at work, at all 
; points of the compass, searching out and reproduc- 
} ng from their generous palettes the characteristic 
beauties of our American scenery, no one of them 
has chanced upon this charming bit of lan isca 
(with ‘ water-seape’ added,) only two hours d 

nt from their studios in Broadway. It 

ll the lines, colors, and points, whic h a painter | 
joves ; the circling shore, the bold he dland, the | 
oo sails near at hand, the dim receding lines 
‘ istant hills Swelling ontwa to the horizo 
reen and gray below, w ith Th ; en : rf ; ri 
purple and gold and sapphire in the ski¢ VW th 
© many gentlemen of wealth 
Pyster-Bay during the summer, and altached to 
“8 scenery of course by the pleasantest 
1ons of the year, it cannot be | 
ist will find it at once for his | 
antage to transfe 


5 
4 


na 
pe, 
19- 


shows | 





S 


and ta Ving at 
1ssOCia- 
ong before some ar 
sleasure and his ad- 
r to the canvass this really de- 
= 'ehtful and rememberable view. I ha, 
any times since; and the impres 
. first made upon me, on that half-dim half-shining 
{ afternoon, has not been removed but 
bed. Of a clear summer evening it 
a dream, ts 
Oyster-Bay is one of a cluster, or rather a 
f Villages, Om the northern side of 
hich are already the , ts of 
err from New York and Bro kklyn, and t 
- nlp much more frequented than they | i 
saitingtanse an known of them, and 
ns which they off 


e€ seen it 


on Which it t 


only deenen } 
8 Hea'itiful as 1 

1 
iLtie 1 
Long Island, | + 


favorite summer-reso! 


% 
. 


if tha < 
li © ac- 


er to summer-board- fq 
Ts We 5 5 
re more ample and inviting f 


nd Huntington 


Cold-Spring 













were a at the east of Oyster-B ry, Glen- | i 
ame luster om at the west of it, belong to the s 
m none : ur experience at Oyster-Bay did | Y 
candiee $ to continue there a great while as I 
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